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MR. DISRAELI AT THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
BANQUET. 


| is of the nature and essence of public dinners that a vast 
I dmount of nonsense should be talked at them. A large 
x of people gill of the same way of thinking eat and 
drink as much of the best things that money can buy as 
nature will permit, and then listen to a succession of persons also 
of the same way of thinking, crying up the opinions held by 
tlie speakers and the audience in common. And when it is a 
Conservative City Company that gives the dinner, and the 
dinner given is very good, and a Conservative Ministry ad- 
dresses its Conservative hosts, as a matter of course the Con- 
servative Ministry says that it is a great, noble, and patriotic 
Ministry, and very successful, and very much loved in the 
country ; and every one applauds, and thinks it fine and grand 
to be a Conservative, and almost believes that the whole 
thing is real. Mr. Disrak.i is not the man to let an occasion 
of this sort slip. He praised himself and his Ministry on 
We*hesday as hard as he could, speculating that praise is 
like@’blame, and that if it is laid on thick enough some of it 
will stick. He spun a series of ingenious sentences, half 
platitudes half paradoxes, about Church and State, and he 
stimulated his hearers to do their best to keep him in office. 
But his speech, although very well suited to the occasion, 
was a very poor and clipped affair as compared with his 
great outburst of self-praise and audacity at Edinburgh. He 
is no longer radiant, triumphant, disposing of the world and 
of historical facts at his will. He is not so much the Minister 
who has been successful with the Reform Bill as the Minister 
who has been beaten on the Irish Church. His spirit has been 
tamed, and he is obliged to be more guarded and homely. 
There was nothing on Wednesday night comparable to that 
astounding flight of fancy in which he assured his Scotch 
hearers that, little as they might suspect it, almost every great 
measure passed in the last quarter of a century was due to 
Lord Joun Manners. There were no revelations like that in 
which he described how he had been educating his party, and 
how very hard work it had been. ‘The audience at the 
Merchant Taylors’ Banquet was a completely educated one as 
to Reform, and the process of educating the party on the 
Irish Church has not yet begun, except so tar as Lord 
Stantey has tried to educate it by letting it know that not 
one educated man in a hundred thinks that the Irish Church as 
it is can or ought to be upheld. It was not in keeping with 
the occasion for Mr. DisrazLi to say anything wise or witty, or 
even to allow himself the amusement of seeing how far he could 
go. Not that he entirely denied himself this pleasure. There 
were one or two moments when he tried it on rather sharply 
with his City friends. If any man in England can be trusted 
to know how great is the nonsense of seeing a special dispen- 
sation of ProvipeNce in the fact that the new constituencies 
are, us their first duty, to decide on the existence of the Irish 
Church, Mr. DisraEvi is the man. Conservatives after dinner 
may be, but Mr. Diskak.t is certainly not, capable of believing 
that, whereas the question of the Irish Church must have 
been brought before a reformed Parliament in a very short 
time, Provipence has specially arranged that it should come 
on this year, but that if it had not come on for a year or two, 
Provipence would have had nothing to do with it. In a 
lighter strain of comedy, there was also something of Mr. 
Distazui’s bolder style in the suggestion to an audience 
which, if it knew anything, must have known something of 
the recent history of mercantile affairs, that the panic of 1866 
Was to be laid at the door of the Whigs, and that its disas- 
trous effects have been mitigated and guarded against by the 
fortunate accession to power of a Ministry that in finance has 
done nothing but humbly and servilely copy the Budgets of 
Mr. Guapsroxe. But at a public dinner uo one is critical, 
and most of those who listened probably believed that Mr. 
Disnartt knows in a really remarkable degree what Provi- 


DENCE is about, and that it is somehow due to him that trade, 
which has been stagnant ever since he came into office, is not 
even much worse than it is. : 

Vague utterances about the union of Church and State 
were a matter of necessity at such a meeting, and it is not 
saying anything in disparagement of Mr. Disrag.t to say that 
his utterances on the subject were very vague. But he has 
got a way of putting what he has to say about Church and 
State as if he were expounding a deep truth and looking into 
the heart of things. Yet the more what he says is examined, 
the less is there any apparent foundation for the supposition 
that he has got a tenable and moderately satisfactory theory 
on the point. That the State should be everywhere in inti- 
mate connexion with some religious persuasion is a perfectly 
intelligible proposition. A great many ingenious arguments 
might be found for it, of which that of which Mr. Disrakx1 is 
conspicuously fond—namely, that the State is thus saved from 
being a mere instrument of police—ranks among the chief. 
But no one in England adheres to this theory. It is purely 
local. The State need not be in connexion with a religious 
body in any part of the British dominions except the islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland. At this very moment the Church of 
England is being disestablished in Jamaica, with the full assent 
of the present Government. The proposition is not a general 
one; really it only means that the union of Church and 
State should be kept up in England. The Clergy Reserves may 
be given up in Canada, and the Church may be disestablished 
in Jamaica, and the State may be there turned into a mere 
instrument of police, because it does not hurt the Church in 
England that adverse precedents should be set in the colonies. 
But Ireland is a very different thing. The next house is there 
on fire, and the Church may safely be pronounced to be in 
danger. Another of Mr. Disrag.i’s favourite propositions, 
which seem to be general but really are entirely local, is that 
the union 6f Church and State promotes religious liberty. 
Ample experience shows that this may be so or not. In no 
European country is there so intimate a union between 
Church and State as in Spain, but no one would call Spain 
a country of religious liberty. In no country is there 
more religious liberty than there is in Canada, where the 
union between Church and State which once existed has 
been completely abolished. It is true that the union of 
Church and State does promote religious liberty in England, 
and it is a subject of great regret that the inevitable dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church should be attended with 
danger to this healthy operation of the Church in England. 
But then it is necessary to examine what is the religious 
liberty which is thus upheld. It is the liberty of 
thought on religious matters among members of the same 
communion. If the Church of England were disestab- 
lished, every Englishman would be exactly as free, neither 
more nor less, to join in its worship and hold its creed as 
he is now. But the tendency of the Church, if separated 
from the State, might easily be towards the narrow fanaticism 
and the rigid organization of a sect. The union of the 
Church and State does not promote religious liberty in 
Spain because the Church upheld by the State is an exclusive 
Church ; it does promote religious liberty in England because 
the Church upheld here allows a great latitude of opinion. 
The religious liberty allowed in the English Church is a very 
good thing ; but the real question is whether we are entitled to 
use the physical power of England to keep up the Irish Church, 
not for the sake of Ireland or the Irish, but simply that a 
religious body may exist in England to which Dr. Pusey and 
Bishop Cotenso can both conscientiously belong. ‘This is 
the question which Provipence, by its sudden interposition, 
and using Mr. GLapsToNE as its carnal agent, is directing the 
new constituencies to decide; and it is not too much to 
hope that, before they decide it, they may be first made to 
understand it. 

Mr, Diskaeyj and all his colleagues are as confident as 
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ever Sir ArcnipaLD ALIson was that Provipence is on the 
side.of the Tories. They still express themselves as confident 
thatthe country is going to support them, and that, as 
Mr; Disrazxt puts it, the same men who have carried the 
Reform Bill may be entrusted with the far higher task 


of defending the liberties of the nation, and upholding | 


the Constitution and the Royal Supremacy, Mr. Disrat.i 
was able to assure his enthusiastic hearers that he sees in- 
creasing signs that the country is wakening to a conviction 
that the Church is really in danger this time, and must be 
upheld. In practical life this must mean that there are 
several constituencies where Conservatives seem to have a 
better chance now than they seemed to have a few weeks ago. 
We do not at all deny this, for it is impossible to be sure what 
the new constituencies will do. But we should very much 
like to know what are the signs Mr. Disrar.t sees, and where 
he sees them. So far as can be perceived, it appears as if the 
political contest were going to be fought without any but the 
most distant reference to the Irish Church. The Liberal 
party has accepted the disestablishment of the Irish Church as 
part of its programme, and the programme is accepted without 
any hesitation in all the Liberal constituencies. In some 
places Conservatives seem likely to gain seats, and in 
others Liberals seem likely to gain seats; but to all appear- 
ances the same number of seats would have been gained 
and lost by each party if the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church had been unheard of at present, and had thus 
been abstracted from the domain of Providential govern- 
ment. If we could hear of any boroughs or counties where 
large bodies of electors who otherwise would have voted ior 
Liberals are now going to vote for Conservatives because the 
Liberals are pledged to disestablish the Irish Church, we 
should understand what Mr. DisragLi meant. But if there 
are any constituencies where this is the case, they keep them- 
selves very quiet. When, many years ago, Sir Roperr Peet 
made his famous speech at a Merchant Taylors’ banquet, and 
bade his party register, he was urging his followers to take 
advantage of a genuine political reaction, which was gaining 
force because a great many people who had helped to carry 
the Reform Bill began to be afraid of its consequences. There 
really were Liberals then who were being turned by appre- 
hension into Conservatives. The large body of electors who 
have no very fixed opinions had passed from a state of enthu- 
siasm for change into a state of general timidity, and Sir Rozert 
Pee. noted and took advantage of the change. It would not 
be very surprising if, a little time hence, a similar reaction 
were to occur, and people who now support Mr. GLapstoNe 
were to get frightened at the possible consequences of {ollow- 
ing him. But at the present moment there is nothing of this 
visible. Liberals who are frightened beforehand at the ulte- 
rior consequences of disestablishing the Irish Church seem 
very scarce, and how scarce they are may be judged from the 
iuct that no Liberal candidate has as yet thought it worth his 
while to let it be supposed that he is indiffereat or hostile 
to Mr. GLapstone’s proposals, 


SERVIA, 


HE assassination of the Prince of Srrvia is not a surprising 
event, although the act of the assassins may perhaps 
defeat their probable object. The inquiry of cui bono, or who 
is to profit by the deed, naturally directs suspicion to the pre- 
tender to the princely throne. As Prince Micwact has left no 
son, or kinsman of mature years, it may have seemed that 
the vacant dignity would necessarily be conferred on the head 
of the rival dynasty. Both the families which have reigned 
in Servia rose, one or two generations ago, from utter 
obscurity. Kara GerorGe was the author of the prac- 
tical liberation of the province, and Mitoscw and Micuaru 
represented to some extent the feudal influence of the larger 
proprietors. The politics of Servia are rather external than 
domestic; and it is said that the late Prince had ofiended an 
important section of his subjects by a cold reception of the 
overtures of Russia, and more especially by his complimentary 
visit to Constantinople. On the other hand, the descendant 
of Kara GrorGe resides in Austrian territory, and he has 
professed devotion to the policy of the Government of Vienna. 
‘the aliairs of Servia attract but occasional attention in 
Western Europe; but it might have been supposed that the 
Government was popular, tor early in last year, through 
the intervention of the English and French Governments, 
the Turkish garrisons were withdrawn from Belgrade and the 
other fortresses, and the Principality is now connected with the 
Porte only by the nominal bond of feudal allegiance. There 
have since been rumours of warlike preparations, and of im- 


portations of arms; and it has been conjectured that the 
conspirators in Bulgaria looked for assistance to the Servian 
Government or to the people ; but, apparently, the propagation 
of the Pansclavonic theory involving the universal supres 
macy of Russia in South-Eastern Europe is not altogether 
acceptable to the tribes which are to be absorbed. An almost 
indepeudcnt Prince of a warlike people, who may hope ulti- 
mately to extend his dominions at the expense of his neigh- 
bours, has more to lose than to gain by submitting to the 
protectorate of Russia. The rights of the Sutran over Servia 
and Roumania are as little troublesome as the supremacy of 
the successors of AURUNGZEBE over the kingdoms which were 
formed on the dismemberment of the Mogul Empire. Alle- 
giance to Russia would be a more onerous burden, and it 
would brivug with it no adequate compensation. 


The Servians of the Principality, although they are com- 
paratively few in number, are perhaps the most vigorous of 
the half-formed political communities in the valley of the 
Lower Danube. ‘They have a chivalric history, a literature 
of legendary ballads, and a remarkable aptitude for fighting. 
The army, which is estimated at 100,000 men, would, with 
modern arms and under an able leader, be an important 
auxiliary to the combatant whom it might support in any 
Eastern war. Several competitors will, in case of such a war 
arising, bid high for the support of Servia; and the fortunate 
occupant of the throne may possibly be enabled to exchange 
his ambiguous rank for a royal crown. The evacuation of 
the fortress was obtained in time of peace by a judicious 
display of untfiriendliness to Turkey, and of leaning to Russia; 
and, during a general war, larger pretensions might be ad- 
vanced with reasonable hope of success. Alternate accession 
to power has stimulated in the heads of the two princely 
families the adventurous spirit which would in any case belong 
to the chief of the Servian people. Since the first successful revolt 
trom ‘Turkey sixty years ago, there have bcen numerous changes 
of Government. Kara GrorGe was expelled by Muinoscu 
in 1315, and executed in the iollowing year. In 1830 
Mixoscu was compelled to abdicate in favour of ALEXANDER, 
the son of Kara Grorce. In 1858 ALEXANDER MiLoscH in 
turn drove out ALEXANDER Kara GrorGewircH, aud the son 
of MitoscuH—Miucuakx, who has recently been murdered—suc- 
ceeded his father in 1860. ‘There is ample material for a 
long blood-feud, with a splendid prize to reward the avenger; 
but probably the exiled descendant of the original liberator, 
even if he has been a party to the assassination, will not be 
forward to avow the act. Rude tribes within the limits of 
Lurope are in the present day compelled to respect the preju- 
dices of their civilized allies and protectors, and, if the banished 
Prince meditates a return, he will express strong disapproba- 
tion of the murder which has unfortunately left the Govern- 
ment of Servia in the hands of a woman and a child. A 
regency administered by an able statesman has sometimes 
been a vigorous form of government; but it is scarcely to be 
expected that the boy who has been proclaimed Prince at Bel- 
grade will be long allowed to exercise an authority which must 
necessarily be nominal. The National Assembly which is 
about to be convened will determine the immediate disposal 
of the throne, and, if it acts in concert with the military chiels, 
its decisions will take efiect. The agents of the great Powers 
will not be inactive in urging the claims of candidates who 
may be more or less acceptable to their respective Govern- 
ments; and probably they will think it inexpedient to 
encourage crime in the nature of regicide by preferring the 
claims of the descendant of Kara Gorge to the pretensions 
of the young OskenovircH. ‘The real ruler of the State, 
whether he is called Prince or Minister, must inevitably be a 
soldier. 


But for the notorious corruption and confusion which prevail 
in the Danubian Principalities, the Servians perbaps might 
have repeated the experiment of inviting a member of some 
Royal family to found a new dynasty, but Prince Cuarues of 
HoHENZOLLERN has not succeeded better than Prince ALEXANDER 
Couza in introducing justice or order into Roumania. The 
political value of Royal blood consists in the probability that 
it will discourage competition. A private person, unless he 
has performed extraordinary public services, finds a difficulty 
in asserting his rivalry with a prince; and in distracted 
countries there are often advantages to be derived from the 
comparative impartiality of a foreign ruler. The people of the 
Rouman Principalities were also influenced by a belief that a 
prince of Royal extraction would repudiate the sovereignty of 
the Porte; but the Servians who have enjoyed independence 
for two or three generations are perhaps comparatively indif- 
ferent to the ceremonial authority of the Suntan. = It might 
be thought that the succession to Prince MicuazL would 
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scarcely be attractive to a foreign prince ; but the example of 
the unfortunate MaxiMILiAn shows that to those who are born 
on the steps of a throne no occupation except reigning ap- 

desirable or tolerable. There would be some advantage 
in getting rid of the Kara GzorcEewitcues and the Opreno- 
yitcues if it were possible to suppress their respective fac- 
tions; but a third competitor would always be in danger of 
rebellion and assassination, and, like his predecessors, he 
would be incessantly disturbed by the conflicting preten- 
sions of France, of Austria, and of Russia. A Prince of 
Servia is always liable to be denounced as a traitor.if he 
observes the stipulations of treaties or the rules of good 
neighbourhood. 

The assassins of Prince MicuarL have probably blundered 
in their political calculations. Kven if they had been inspired 
by personal hostility, they must have taken into consideration 
the consequences which were likely to result from an act of 
violence ; and it can scarcely be doubted that they acted in 
concert with the opponents of the Prince’s policy, or with the 
enemies of his dynasty. On the eve of a general commotion 
they would probably have passed as patriots among the 
partisans of their cause, whether it was their object to 
accelerate a struggle with Turkey, or to promote the interests 
of Russia or of Austria. As it is generally understood that 
no Eastern war is to be stirred up for the present, the mur- 
derers will be repudiated by foreigners, and perhaps by the 
bulk of their own countrymen; and they will be more 
earnestly condemned if it is found that their act has disturbed 
the confidence which some politicians had reposed in the 
efficiency of the Servian Government. The expected insur- 
rection in Bulgaria has been abandoned or adjourned; and, 
in default of a pretext, it will scarcely be possible for any 
ambitious chief to court popularity by precipitating the 
country into a war. It is not certain whether the antago- 
nism between the wealthier landowners and the mass of 
the population is still associated with the rival pretensions 
of the respective descendants of MuiLoscn and of Kara 
Grorce. Prince Micuaex belonged to the aristocratic party 
which probably prefers local independence to Russian patron- 
age, and the founder of the hostile dynasty was always 
protected by Russia. ‘The Assembly or Parliament will 
probably be guided by its political sympathies in sanctioning 
or rejecting the preliminary choice of a successor. If the 
banished pretender is recalled, it will be apparent that the 
democratic party is in the ascendant, but the decision which 
may be immediately formed must depend on future events 
for its permanent validity. A mere boy holding by a title of 
recent origin, or a pretender succeeding to the throne in con- 
sequence of a political assassination, would hold temporary 
rank by an almost equally precarious tenure. The Ottoman 
Government cannot afford to look with indifference on the 
troubles of Servia, for a half-civilized State is never more in- 
clined to external adventure than when it is vexed with 
internal disorders. Fortunately, Servian disturbers of the 
peace must wait fora signal from abroad before they can 
venture to indulge their aggressive propensities. 


THE IRISH REFORM BILL. 


THING called an Irish Reform Bill has been rattled 

through the House of Commons this week. It is not 
really a Reform Bill at all. It virtually contains only one 
clause, by which the hard and fast line at which the Irish 
borough iranchise now stands is reduced to a lower figure. 
There is now one hard and fast line, and there is henceforth 
to be another. ‘This is literally the whole of the Irish Re- 
form Bill. But, contemptible and trivial as it otherwise is, 
it has a sort of significance, because it will remain as the 
most astonishing manifestation that fancy can conceive of the 
total abandonment of principles to which a weak Ministry 
can suffer itself to be driven, and of the utter feebleness and 
demoralization of the last Parliament elected under what 
clever men like Mr. Lowe seriously pronounced, only a few 
months ago, to be a perfect system. If there were any 
Pmnciples on which the Conservative leaders insisted in 
the debates on Reform while they still conceived that 
they had principles to uphold, among the chief of these 
principles were that a Reform Bill must be a whole, 
and that alterations of the franchise could never be tolerated 
apart from redistribution; that a hard and fast line in the 
borough jranchise was intolerable, and that the counties must 
have an increased representation. They have now consented 
to pass a Bill in which there is no redistribution of seats what- 
ever, and in which, consequently, the wrongs of the counties 
Tecelve no redress, and in which a hard and fast line is 
accepted as the standard of the borough franchise. ‘Lhey have 


passed this Bill because ae Arsen to have the name and credit 
of passing all the Reform Bills they have ever talked of passing ; 
and the House has gone with them, and allowed them to pass 
those measures, on condition that they would give up every- 
thing in them that came distinctly from the Ministry itself. 
The Scotch Reform Bill was read for the third time on Thurs- 
day night, and the Scotch Reform Bill destroys seven cengéres 
of English representation, The Boundary Bill has been 
passed by the simple expedient of continuing that interference 
of the large towns in county elections which it was especially, 
and we may say solely, designed to prevent. The Irish Reform 
Bill has been passed by having all the clauses cut out of 
it that raised the slightest opposition. There only remains 
the Bribery and Corrupt Practices Bill, and there is no 
imaginable reason why the Government should not have the 
credit of passing that too. A single evening ought to be 
quite enough for it. The main features of it are, that the trying 
of Election Petitions should be transferred to the Judges trom 
the House of Commons, and that the inquiries into alleged 
cases of bribery or corrupt practices should be conducted 
locally. But these propositions raise opposition. It re- 
quires some thought to determine whether Judges or any 
other legal functionaries shall try petitions, and some courage 
to enforce the determination when made. Obviously this 
will never do. ‘Thought and courage are not much in the 
line of the Ministry. But what can be so simple as the 
remedy? Mr. Disragtt has only to propose to omit all the 
clauses relating to a new tribunal and how it shall act, 
ask whether any gentleman has any objection to make to 
the clauses that remain, cut away all objected to, and pass at 
once those that remain. There will at least be the preamble 
and the interpretation clause, and these are quite enough to 
make up what the present Ministry calls a Bill. Then the 
great feat will have been achieved; the goal will have been 
reached; the ship will have been brought into port, and 
the Conservative party, under their great leader, who is so 
adroit and full of tact and all the rest of it, will have done 
what no one else could have done, and will have passed 
into law five measures of Parliamentary Reform. ‘There 
will be their great English Bill, and their great Scotch Bill, 
and their great Irish Bill; and they will have settled the 
difficult and delicate subject of Boundaries, and the still more 
difficult and delicate subject of Electoral Corruption. As 
their leader said on Wednesday night, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the country will not show itself grateful to them, 
and reward them at the next election. 

But it may be said that the House of Commons is as bad 
as the Ministry. ‘The House thinks these Boundary Bills 
and Irish Reform Bills such a complete farce that it supports 
at all hazards a Ministry that will deal with them as a farce 
and get them out of the way. After Mr. Disraect had eaten 
the last dirty crust of humiliation, and announced that he 
would give up the whole scheme of his redistribution of Irish 
seats, and ask for nothing but the creation of a new hard and 
fust line in boroughs, the House was so pleased with a man 
ready to save it so much trouble that it was willing to do 
anything for him. It would not listen to any of the various 
proposals to improve in some small degree the trumpery 
measure before it. Hating the Irish Reform Bill, as in- 
volving tiresome questions of detail about a country all 
details connected with which are most oppressive and weari- 
some to the natural man, the House was not going to 
throw away the advantage of having to do with a Ministry 
that had consented to make this Bill a purely nominal affair. 
It declined to alter, either in boroughs or in counties, the par- 
ticular hard and fast line which the Ministry wanted it to 
adopt. It rejected the only suggestion for redistribution sub- 
mitted to it, and would not give a member to the Queen’s 
University. If it once took to altering hard and fast lines, and 
attending to the claims of Irish constituencies, who could tell 
but that it might be called upon to give up another hot June 
night to the consideration of this silly and detestable little 
Bil? It was far safer to stick to the motto of “ DisraEvi 
‘“‘ and Despatch.” And it must fairly be owned that to have 
passed an lrish Reform Bill worth having would really have 
cost some considerable trouble. The House showed the divine 
instinct which its leader attributes to it by sniffing, as it were, 
the scent of rather large and complicated questions if it went 
into the Bill thoroughly. ‘The proposal to reduce the county 
franchise to 8/. was supported by Mr. GLapstone, but it was 
opposed by Mr. Ossorne, who knows something of Ireland, 
and who declared that this lowering of the franchise would 
only do much more harm than good unless it were accom- 
panied by the Ballot. To entranchise a vast flock of 
the slaves of landlords and priests was a prospect 
the House could not endure, and still less could it endure to 
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protect them by Ballot. The only way of getting rid of both 
of these embarrassing propositions was to support the Govern- 
ment, and so the Government was supported. A Government 
has always a great power of influencing the discussions in the 
House, and when a Government asks the House to join with 
it in doing nothing, while pretending, for the sake of the credit 
of the Government and the House, to be doing something, it 
seldom makes in vain an appeal that addresses itself so power- 
fully to the indolence and timidity of men. 


A French writer has recently written a survey of the work 
done lately by the different Parliaments of Europe, with a 
view of showing how very low in the list comes the practical 
utility of the French Legislative Assembly. When the his- 
tory of the epoch comes to be written, he says, “ Agitation 
“and Sterility will be the heading of the chapter on our 
“ Legislative Sessions.” Englishmen could tell him that the 
case of France is not so exceptional as he thinks. Agitation 
and sterility may be the heading of the chapter in which the 
historian of the future describes the proceedings of Parliament 
during this most mournful Session. In one sense there is 
nothing new in this. Experience shows that Parliaments, like 
everything else on earth, have their seasons of excellence and 
failure. Sometimes their great virtues as instruments of govern- 
ment, and sometimes their great defects, come into relief. This 
year we have had a difficulty to contend with which, we may 
reasonably trust, cannot recur. If we should ever again have so 
weak a Ministry, we may trust that we shall never again be 
without the means of getting rid of it. When a Ministry is 
weak, it cannot pass any measure of serious importance; and as 
it is continually attacked, and continually has to defend itself, 
debates naturally degenerate into contests of acrimonious 
und personal recrimination. There is at once agitation and 
sterility ; nothing is done, and, while doing nothing, the 
minds of men are swayed by gusts of angry passion. All 
this is very natural, and we may hope that change of 
circumstances might soon enable us to get rid of it. But 
what has happened this Session with regard to the Boun- 
dary Bill and the Irish Reform Bill suggests that a new 
form of agitation and sterility may show itself, which might 
be very dangerous, because it need not be temporary. ‘The 
particular form of sterility exhibited in the passing of these 
measures is, that under the appearance of doing something 
nothing has been done, while the dulness of this sterility has 
been mitigated, and even its existence has been in some 
measure obscured, by the exciting personal contests that have 
been going on. ‘The whole life of Parliamentary institutions 
might be gradually eaten away if this process were continued. 
Itis perfectly conceivable that Parliament might ally itself with 
a Minister who would keep it amused, and who would enable it 
to say that it had worked well and passed a great number of 
measures as to which legislation was really wanted ; whereas all 
these measures would be totally worthless because everything 
that ever gave them meaning and purpose had been taken out 
of them. The Boundary Bill and the Irish Reform Bill are 
mere empty husks of Bills; the kernels have been extracted 
from them. So far as they enact anything, they enact that 
which their authors specially protested against. But they sound 
like Bills. The Ministry will take credit for them. Parliament 
will take credit for them. The sterility that characterizes 
them is a concealed, not a manifest, sterility. This may recur 
again unless it is most jealously guarded against. The exist- 
ence of such a Ministry as the present, through the accidental 
impossibility of an immediate dissolution, is an event not likely 
to recur; but it is by no means impossible that the future 
should again witness Parliament giving, half in amusement, 
half in contempt, its assent to the existence of a Ministry that 
sedulously kept up the appearance of active legislation while 
saving the trouble of thought and decision by passing only 
Bills that had nothing in them. When next such a danger 
threatens us, let us call to mind the memory of this Session, 
and meditate on its painful though ludicrous history. 


AMERICA, 


fing we is an unusual absence of political excitement in 
the United States since the practical collapse of the 
impeachment. Mr. Burtver has scarcely succeeded in attract- 
ing a moderate amount of attention to his supplementary con- 
trivance for reviving the dormant prosecution. Nothing can 
be more conformable to the practice of Congress than to 
commit a judicial inquiry to the exclusive charge of violent 
partisans, nor is American feeling shocked when the managers 
of the impeachment seize and examine the despatches in the 
oflices of the Telegraph Companies; for, apparently, it is 


thought perfectly natural that attempts should be made to b: 
the votes of Senators at 2,000/. a head. The well-know, 
Mr. Tourtow WEED seems to have received a proposal of 
the kind, from an unknown adventurer, without any ex- 
pression of surprise or disapproval; but his candid con- 
fession must have disappointed Mr. Butter, as it onl referred 
to three or four Senators who ultimately cated, in the 
majority. The principal in the transaction is described as 
a man of property, a speculator in shares and in ho 
and a lawyer practising almost exclusively in defence of 
whisky frauds. It is perhaps not too strong an assumption 
that the money which was to be raised for purposes of 
corruption would have found its way into the pockets of 
the agents of the plot. It is extremely unlikely that the 
PRESIDENT encouraged overtures which would, if he had 
become an accomplice to the fraud, have furnished abundant 
ground for impeachment and conviction. The oddity of the 
transaction consists in the circumstance that it excites neither 
curiosity nor surprise, except in as far as it appears that Mr, 
Butter’s statements had some foundation in fact. The ad- 
journment of the Court of Impeachment enables the managers 
to act as a permanent Committee, either for the vexation of 
the Presipenr or for the persecution of the recalcitrant Re- 
publican Senators; but, on the whole, extreme Radicalism 
is losing its predominance, having received a heavy blow 
through the resolutions of the Chicago Convention. The 
agitators failed in their efforts to obtain a direct vote of cen- 
sure on the minority of the Senate, and it was thought 
prudent explicitly to disavow the repudiating projects of Mr, 
Burver and Mr. Stevens. The nomination of General Grayr 
must have been highly unwelcome to the bitter enemy whose 
military qualities have been so unsparingly criticized by the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


General Grant's formal letter of acceptance, professing un- 
qualified deference to the will of the people, is remarkable for 
the absence of definite assent to the doctrines of the Con- 
vention. In the opinion of the Republican candidate, the 
platform is constructed prudently and patriotically, but, as 
becomes a leader who brings to his party more strength than 
he acquires, he tacitly reserves his own independence. From 
the example of Mr. Jounson he draws the inference that it is 
useless, at the beginning or in the expectation of a Presidential 
term, to proclaim an unchangeable policy. In describing the 
representative of executive power as a purely administrative 
otticer General Grant furnishes an entirely new version of 
the Constitution. It was the purpose of the founders of the 
Republic to substitute an elective President for a King, and, 
in comparison with the English model, the prerogative was in 
many respects rather enlarged than restricted. The legislative 
veto, which had already in the days of George III. become 
obsolete in England, was granted to the President as an 
operative power, and certainly not for any administrative 
purpose. In depreciating the functions of the office to 
which he aspires, General Grant assumes an air of humi- 
lity which may perhaps be acceptable to his supporters; 
but jealous critics will not fail to observe that he carefully 
abstains from professions of allegiance to Congress. The 
ruler of a democracy always affects to obey the will of the 
people, of which he must be the interpreter; but when the 
question arises whether the supremacy rests with an assembly 
or with a single person, it is easy to assert that the will of the 
people is opposed to the pretensions of a Congress or a Parlia- 
ment. If Mr. Jounson had been supported by the opinion of 
a majority, he might have defied the Senate and the House of 
Representatives; and it is probable that his successor will 
resume the authority which has been unconstitutionally with- 
drawn from an unpopular President. On one point the 
Republican candidate supplies a deficiency in the statement of 
doctrines which was published at Chicago. As he wisely 
declares, financial difficulties will be easily removed by in- 
ternal prosperity, which, again, depends on the maintenance 
of peace. His concluding phrase, “ Let us have peace,” 
is simple enough to be remembered and repeated; ani 
when the dishonest Fenian paragraphs of the Chicago plat- 
form have failed to produce their intended effect, the Re- 
publican party in general will openly avow the convictions 
which General Grant openly professes. ‘The Senate has 
shown its disposition to cultivate friendly relations with 
England by its unanimous approval of the appointment of Mr. 
Reverpy Jouxson in place of Mr. Apams. No member of 
either party is better qualified for an office of dignity and 
important trust. In the middle of the war Mr. Reverpy 
Jounson was employed by Mr. Lixcoun to investigate the ad- 
ministration of New Orleans, and it was on his report that 
General BuTLer was withdrawn from the government of the 
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city and State. During the progress of the impeachment Mr. 
Jounson’s weight of character enabled him to rebuke the 
insolence of the same vulgar demagogue, with the universal 
sympathy of his colleagues. Esteemed one of the first lawyers 
in the United States, he would be eminently competent to 
take a part in the proposed changes of international law. 


The Democrats have still some weeks for preparation before 
they commit themselves to candidates and to political doc- 
trines. If they choose Mr. Penpieron, they will be pledged 
to defraud the public crediter, while Mr. Seymour would re- 
present financial good faith, perhaps against the wishes of the 
West. General Hancock, asa soldier of reputation exempt 
from political prejudices, would be a safe candidate if he 
were not unequally matched with Grant. A civilian is sup- 

d to be selected fur merits which are incommensurable 
with military virtues, but if service in the field constitutes 
the best title to political promotion, it would be anomalous to 


reject the claims of the General-in-Chief in favour of one of his 


lieutenants. Mr. Cuase, who would be acceptable to moderate 
politicians, could scarcely subscribe to any platform which could 
be constructed bya Democratic Convention. Mr. Apams, who 
has been spoken of us Democratic candidate for the Vice-Pre- 
sidency, is a more considerable person than any of the nomi- 
nees for the superior office, with the exception of the Cuier 
Justice, but he has generally acted with the Republican 
party, although his long absence has relieved him trom the 
necessity of taking part in recent political conflicts. ‘To have 
represented the United States for seven years in England with 
unfailing dignity and temper is a public service which may well 
entitle Mr. Apams to the gratitude of his countrymen ; but he is 
supposed to be obnoxious to the Fenians, because he allowed 
English justice to take its course; and the Democratic 
managers rely on the Irish vote. It is probable that the 
party will be obliged to content itself with obscure candidates 
who will not have provoked hostility or jealousy. There will 
be more difficulty in propounding a declaration of principles 
which may be acceptable to the bulk of the voters. Even in 
the West the advocates of repudiation are beginning to under- 
stand that the proposal to pay in depreciated currency a debt 
which will not be due for several years is at present prema- 
ture. When repudiation was first suggested by the Democrats, 
many Republican leaders endeavoured to anticipate a move- 
ment which seemed likely to be successful; but the Chicago 
platform proves that the calmer members of the party think it 
better to adhere to the promises which were lavishly made at 
the time when the debt was contracted. Perhaps the Demo- 
cratic Convention may borrow the elastic proposition that the 
contract ought to be fulfilled in letter and in spirit, reserving 
the right of hereafter interpreting the phrase as convenience 
may suggest. 

If Republican or Democratic candidates for the Presidency 
are disposed to moralize, they may find a theme for reflection 
in the recent close of Mr. Bucuanan’s inglorious career. 
Always a conspicuous member of the Democratic party, he 
held in succession the two offices which are the highest 
rewards of political success. As American Minister to 
England, he interpreted the supposed will of the people, which 
General Grant regards as the ultimate rule of right, by con- 
certing with his colleagues at the principal European Courts 
a conspiracy for the acquisition of Cuba, with a view to the 
extension of slavery. When he became President, in 1857, 
he recommended the same policy to Congress; and in all his 
measures he was eager to exhibit himself in the character 
of an unscrupulous partisan. Towards the end of his 
term of office, when civil war was already imminent, he 
persisted in his determination to further the objects of the 
party which still controlled the fortunes of the Union. In 
his numerous Messages to Congress he denounced the oppo- 
nents of slavery as the enemies of the Union; and charitable 
writers may hope that he believed that conciliation of 
the South was the only method of preventing disruption. 


‘Secession at last took him by surprise, and left him in a 


minority of the Northern population. Mr. Lixcoin had been 
elected by a party which included only two-fifths of the 
voters; but the withdrawal of the Confederate States, and the 
sudden enthusiasm of the North, converted Mr. Bucuanan 
from the organ of the omnipotent popular will into the in- 
strument of a helpless faction. He had declared his opinion 
that there was no constitutional power to reclaim a seceding 
State; and he was negotiating with the Government of South 
Carolina when his term of office expired. Soon afterwards 
General Braurecarp fired on Fort Sumter, and the great 
conflict began. ‘The votary of majorities had no reason to 
complain ot the obloquy which he incurred when, by the tilt- 
ing of the political scale, the standard of morality was sud- 


denly shifted. He lived obscure, and he died unregretted, to 
be followed perhaps in his earlier and later fortunes by many 
future Presidents. 


THE ABYSSINIAN DESPATCHES. 


S® ROBERT NAPIER has at last told his own story, and 
has told it in a very graphic and masterly way. For the 
first time it is possible to understand what really happened. 
The accounts of newspaper Correspondents are apt to be full 
of mistakes, and, though they may be wonderfully good con- 
sidering the disadvantages under which they are written, they 
may give a totally wrong impression of what occurred. The 
account given by Sir Ropert Napier of the proceedings on 
the memorable 10th of April is greatly at variance with that 
given by the Correspondent of the Zimes, but that is not much 
to the discredit of the Correspondent. What can a wet, cold 
civilian, ignorant of the plan of the operations and under- 
standing only the little that comes before his own eyes, know 
or the general history of an engagement? The Correspondent 
thought that Sir Roserr Napier did not mean to attack, and 
that a fight was only brought on by the disobedience of an 
ofiicer wo would do what Sir Rosert had ordered him not 
to do. We now know exactly what happened. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was fully alive to the extreme danger and 
difficulty of the attempt to carry Magdala by assault, but 
he determined to take the risk. Considering that he had 
hardly any food, no water after the Bashilo was crossed, and 
not 4 man to spare, the courage displayed in coming to 
this determination was great. But, as he himself says, he 
felt that his troops could do anything. Still it was a most 
difficult operation. One height called Fahla was evidently 
the key of the position; and the question was whether he 
could seize the height, and keep it. A spur ran into the 
plain from this height, and along this spur he determined 
to advance, rejecting the advice of a native chief, who 
urged him to take Magdala from the south. He had sense 
enough to know what the native did not know, that the 
position on the north side had a key to it, and that he had a 
very fair chance of getting this key into his hands. What 
would have happened if the Abyssinians had not been too 
eager to fight, and if they had really availed themselves of the 
enormous natural strength of their position, no one can say. 
It appears that they were by no means badly armed. Their 
cannon, aided by its advantages of place, was effective at a 
distance of three thousand yards. ‘THeopore had served out 
new weapons to his soldiers on the eve of the engagement, 
and the Punjabees, at any rate, were not better armed, in 
the opinion of Sir Rosert Napier, than the Abyssinians. 
The courage which these unhappy barbarians displayed was 
conspicuous, and they not only fought hand to hand with 
great bravery and skill, but they never retreated in disorder, 
and they carried off the greater part of their wounded. If they 
had but had the sense to act always on the defensive, to take 
advantage of all the shelter their mountainous fortress afforded 
them, and to think only how to make the ascent impracti- 
cable, they might perhaps have put off the final calamity till 
aiter another rainy season, and might certainly have dug a 
much deeper hole in the pockets of the British taxpayer. But 
the rockets and the Snider rifle were too much for them, and 
they were much more irightened and disheartened after the 
engagement of the 10th was over, and they had had leisure to 
retlect how great their deficiency in skill and arms really was, 
than they were while the contest was going on. 

Sir Rosert Napier, on the other hand, was convinced that 
they would realize the extremity to which they were driven. 
He thought that they had had a thorough beating, and that 
they must become aware of the fact before long. After the 
fight of the 1oth he knew that Fahla must fall into his 
hands, and that, as the southern exit from Magdala was 
beset by the Gallas, who were bitterly hostile to ‘luzopore, 
he must sooner or later succeed. Still it required great nerve 
to refuse to treat with TuroporE on the basis that the cap- 
tives should be given up, and that then Tuzopore should be 
left in peace at Magdala. Sir Roserr Napier tells us why 
he did not accept these terms, and the part of his despatch in 
which he explains his reasons will be read with deep interest 
by every one who has tried to follow the story of the cam- 
paign. It must be remembered that if he had got back the 
captives, and left Tukopore to himself, no one in England 
would have blamed him; whereas if Tuopore, after offering 
to give up the captives, had then killed them, because Sir 
Rozert Napier required something more than their releuse, 
every one in England would have said that he and his foolish 
obstinacy had been the cause of a catastrophe that might easily 
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have been averted. But he decided to play the bold game, and, 
as he played it successfully, he is entitled to the credit of his 
success. He thought that Tueopore would not dare to injure 
the captives, and that his subordinates would be still more 
afraid; and as the southern exit from Magdala was blocked 
by the Gallas, he was right. The holders of Magdala might 
have made an excellent defence if they had known what to 
do, but they could not have got away ; and Sir Rosert Napier 
was thus enabled to work on the fears of ‘Tueopore’s son-in- 
law, who came to treat, and who was made to understand that, 
if he aided in ill-treating the captives, his life must be for- 
feited, as he could not escape, and the English were sure 
sooner or later to take Magdala. This policy answered com- 
pletely. 'Tuzopore released all the captives, hoping that if he 
did this he might soon have the satisfaction of seeing the de- 
tested foreigners, with their diabvlical weapons, go away. 
Directly he had done this, Sir Roserr Naprer had no reason 


for further hesitation. He was free to exact reparation, and. 


he exacted it. In this he was unquestionably right. So soon 
as the prisoners were safe, he had no motive to abstain from 
punishing the wrongdoer who had put England to such 
enormous trouble and expense to get justice done her. 
‘TuzopoRE was an enemy who had insulted England and 
injured Englishmen, and it was most proper to punish him. 
‘To insist on ‘Tuxopore’s submitting himself to the QuEcN, as 
well as giving up the captives, was hazardous so long as 
Tueopore had it in his power to kill the captives first and 
himself afierwards; but when once the safety of the captives 
had been assured, there could be no question as to the pro- 
priety of punishing the faithless tyrant who had injured them. 
Mr. Mitt recently expressed a doubt as to whether Sir 
Rozext Napier was right in continuing the war alter its main 
object had been accomplished by the release of the captives. 
But there does not seem much room for doubt. THeopore 
had done very wrong in retaining the captives, and it was 
not enough for him to release those whom he had unjustly 
imprisoned. He had to pay the penalty of his misconduct, 
and it was by no means an exorbitant penalty proposed by 
Sir Roperr Napier, that he should submit himself to the 
pleasure of the QuEEN, with a guarantee for his own safety 
and that of his family. He would not accede to the de- 
mands of the English Commander, partly perhaps because 
he thought he might still make a good stand if he remained 
purely on the delensive, and partly because life did not seem 
to him worth having unless he retained something of that 
eminence among his countrymen which depended in a great 
measure on the knowledge that he held Magdala, and on the 
belief that Magdala was unassailable. 


The difficulty of taking the fortress itself appears to have 
been very considerable, even after the heights that com- 
manded the access to it had fallen into the hands of the 
English, Sir Rosert Napier is not a man to exaggerate, or to 
enhance the wonders of what his soldiers could do and did ; 
but, on tle other hand, he is not inclined to let his soldiers 
lose their due amount of praise by concealing the ditliculties 
with which they had to contend. ‘lhe ascent to Magdala was, 
as he says, very difficult; and an enemy with the slightest 
notion how to dispose properly of the means at his com- 
mand might have caused the most serious embarrassment. 
Even as it was, the ascent evidently seemed to the Com- 
mander a very slow, anxious, perilous affair. But the 
attacking force was saved by the complete want of skill 
which the enemy showed in the detence. ‘The lower 
gateway appears to have been strongly barricaded, and to 
have been resolutely defended ; but then it was so constructed 
that its defenders could not take aim at the assailants without 
being themselves instantly shot down by the murderous fire 
of the Snider rifle. A passage was made, not through the 
gateway, but by the side of it, and then the contest was over, 
and ‘liropore at once killed himself. On the fourth day 
afterwards the ordnance found in Magdala, which was prin- 
cipally of European make, was destroyed, the rude build- 
ings of the little settlement were burnt, and the army 
set out on its homeward march, having first secured a 
vale retreat to their own tribes for those Abyssinians who 
liad surrendered. Thus ended an expedition of which we 
may say that the more we study it the more it appears 
to have been thoroughly well organized and grounded. We 
quite agree with those who think that there is something 
humiliating in the attempt to praise ourselves too much for 
it. We ought not to be too vain of marching a small force 
unopposed tirough a difficult country in moderately bad 
weather; or of keeping our word and leaving a country which 
we had pledged our honour to leave, and which it would 
ive beca ruinous to oceupy ; or of having for once entrusted 


the command of British troops to an able Engineer, jn- 
stead of to a favourite of the Horse Guards. No first. 
rate military Power,, and no nation that respects j 
can be inclined to magnify these things as sublime ex- 
amples of power and magnanimity. But although it is to 
be hoped that we could do even greater and more difficult 
things if we tried, yet the successful conduct of the Abyssinian 
Expedition was a very difficult thing, and its difficulties were 
resolutely met and skilfully overcome. It will be with un- 
qualified satisfaction that Englishmen of all ranks and all 
parties will join to do honour to Sir Roperr Napier and his 
companions in arms, when they arrive in England. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. REARDEN, 


EUCHLIN’S LEpistole Obscurorum Virorum, if it was 

} ReUCHLIN’s, was a popular satire on the monks, and 
had a great effect in spreading Reformation views. The. 
Epistole Clarorum Virorum of our time will do some- 
thing in destroying character, but it will be that of their 
writers. We are not Hebraists enough to know what the 
Patriarch Jon meant when he wished that his adversary had 
written a book. But as the greater includes the less, s0 
the book implies the letter; and certainly letters are the 
great snares of life—of political as well as of private life. 
{t may be doubted whether great statesmen ever committed 
themselves to political letter-writing. Lord Joun Russe. 
may be credited with the innovation, and the Durnam Letter 
was scarcely a happy experiment. ‘The thing seems to have 
originated with literary politicians. WALPOLE never wrote a 
novel or a history, much less one so bad as those which own 
Lord Joun Russexu’s authorship. Pirr is unknown in the 
ranks of lettered men, and consequently has not contributed 
to the Complete Letier-Writer; while Mr. Disracui and Mr. 
GLapstone have been the most prolific of epistolographers, 
chiefly because it was by writing books that they made their 
earliest fame. The political letter has its conveniences, but 
those conveniences have serious drawbacks. A statesman 
can say in a letter much that it would be impossible to 
say in a speech in Parliament, but then the familiarity and 
seeming carelessness of the penny post often turns up un- 
pleasantly in the House of Commons. A political leader is 
and is not responsible for his letters in a very different way 
from that in which he is responsible for his speeches. The 
writer always construes them with a tendency to too muck 
laxity; while his opponent is not unnaturally disposed to 
wrest them to the strictest sense. Mr. DisraE.i did not quite 
mean all that he said, if he had any very distinct meaning, in 
his letter to Mr. Baker; and when Mr. GLapsrone wrote 
to a Worcestershire elector on behalf of his nephew, we 
are not surprised to find that he is obliged to explain a good 
deal of it away. It is rather humiliating to the great 
Liberal leader that Mr. Rearpen not only has the last 
word, but the best, of the ridiculously small dispute. No 
doubt a letter is a fugitive and occasional composition not to be 
read with too much severity, and it may reasonably claim not 
to be made much fuss about. But, as things are, political 
letter-writers play rather fast and loose with their easy and 
familiar pen. ‘hey say in the unbuttoned ease of correspond- 
ence what they would scarcely be prepared to say orally, 
and it is rather an interesting speculation whether tue 
conscience rules the pen or the tongue with greater or less 
scrupulosity. In some cases we do not mind venturing, in tie 
airy ease of talk or gabble or gossip or tatile, what we 
should hardly like to be responsible for in the immortality of 
handwriting; while, on the other hand, there are a good 
many little shabbinesses, small devices for shirking, and 
pitiful meannesses in making excuses, certain white lies or 
fibs more or less white, by which people shutie out of engage- 
ments, and get rid of duns on note paper, which they would 
be somewhat ashamed to give utterance to in speech. But we 
are not going to write an essay on letter-writing, nor are we 
prepared to discuss all the casuistical questions which might 
be suggested by the use which, according to circumstances, 
people make of their tongues and pens respectively. 

Mr. Giapsrone has of late been prolific in letters. Indeed 
he is always prolific. If he is not talking he is writing, and 
vice versd. He felt, and not unnaturally, much interest in 
the late Worcestershire election. Family affection, as Mr. 
Ropertson Guapstone has recently taken extraordinary pains 
to show, is a virtue which Mr. GLapstone both attracts to 
himself, and develops largely towards all those connected with 
him; but besides iis relationship to Mr. Lyrretton, the late 
Worcestershire election had something more than a local im- 
portance. A great county election at this particular moment 
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might by either party be appealed to as a sufficient test of the 
feeling of the country on the great question of the day, and 
had the Ministerialists succeeded in their attempt to win 
Worcesters' they might, not unreasonably, have said that 
Mr. Disrai ;’s assertions or hopes were, afier all, not so 
nugatory or .allacious as most people thought. It was there- 
fore of great consequence that the heir of the LytrEttons, 
and one of the purest Gladstonian tenets and faith, should suc- 
ceed. The Gods descended into the field, and Mr. GLapsTone 
thought proper to write a letter which was said to have 
materially helped to decide the contest. It did not at the 
moment seem a very remarkable letter, and the only thought 
which it suggested—if this amounted to a thought at all— 
was a hasty mutter, Here is Mr. Guapstone again! What 
a relief an eloquent flash of silence, even for one little week, 
would be from Carlion Terrace! If the letter did decide 
the election we can only say that the Worcestershire mind 
is impressible by very minute influences, and prebably there 
is not a single human being who has retained a four-and- 
twenty hours’ recollection of what Mr. GLapsrone said by 
way of testimonial for Mr. Lyrrevton. 

But in this letter it seems that Mr. GLapstone mentioned 
the famous—/amosus—Mr. Rearpen. Mr. RearDEN is a 

rson who has all of a sudden emerged into some notoriety. 
Being a Piccadilly tradesman, it is quite possible that to 
be talked about may suit his purpose. Mr. Rearpen has his 
place in the great economy of ihings political. He unquestion- 
ably docs belong to the Libeial party, Nobody would think of 
ealling him a Tory, and he certainly has not established a 
specific politic: definition for himself. And a party, like 
most other animal organizations, must have a tail. A tail im- 
plies a succession of joints and articulations; and a succession 
of joints involves a Just joint. This happens to be Mr. 
Rearven. The last joint in a tail is apt to get most tre- 
quently into the dirt, and Mr. Rearden, being the last joint 
in the Liberal tail, is neither the most dignified nor the cleanest 
member of the organic Whig body. Recently Mr. Rearpen 
has whisked himself into a very nasty puddle indeed. He put, 
or rather talked about putting, a question respectfully suggest- 
ing that the QuecEN should abdicate. And the Speaker and 
the House between them managed somehow that the ques- 
tion should not be put, aud, to show its indignation and dis- 
gust, and altogether apropos of nothing or next to nothing, 
the House on a subsequent occasion got Mr. Rearben to 
get on his legs, for the mere purpose of letting him know 
that it was not going to listen to him. That is to say, the 
Commons sent Mr. Rearpen to Coventry. The whole 
thing was not very dignified, even on the side of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Rearpen was and is Mr. Rearpen, and his 
position was so unequivocally settled that it wanted no 
protesting or gesticulating or moralizing about. But Mr. 
GLapsrone could not see this. Mr. has that 
noble intelligence which, while it enables him to see further 
into the general problems cf lile, politics, or circumstances 
than his neighbours, frequently incapacitates him from seeing 
the plainest things in their most iamiliar aspect. Every- 
thing with Mr. GLapsrone is grandiose. He always sees 
everything through a haze and a sublime medium of 
exaggeration and importance. Mr. Rearpen’s sheer impu- 
dence aud coarse vulgarity became, in Mr. GLaDstTone’s eyes, 
a most solemn and momertous matter. He took the 
Rearven grin and foolery au grand scrieux; and writing to 
Worcester about things human and divine in general, and on 
the complication of the moral, social, and religious Aosmos, 
Mr. Giavs:0NeE took occasion, which there was no occasion to 
take, to observe that “ Mr. RearbEN is no supporter of the 
“Liberal party.” As though it were of the least import- 
ance what party Mr. Rearven supported; as though Mr. 
Rearven could support anything; as though what Mr. RearDen 
said or did could be of the slightest consequence to anybody, 
or commit anybody, even himself. ‘This is what everybody 
thought of Mr, Rearpen exccpt Mr. Giapstone. Mr. GLap- 
STONE believed, wliat we suppose nobody else suspected, that Mr. 
Rearven’s question about the QuEEN committed the Liberals, 
which is a notion quite as ridiculous as to suppose that Mr. 
gabble commits Lord Srantey or Sir WILLIAM 
Heatucore. But Mr. Giapsrong, either with admirable sim- 
plicity or with that cunning which affects simplicity, dis- 
avowed Mr, Rearpen. It might be thought politic to disavow 
Mr. Reaupen, but it is the sort of policy which suggests to a 
parvenu to cut his poor relations. ‘The poor relations will 
not be cut. They will thrust their horrid reminiscences and 
their paintul presence and their hated manners and shabby 
clothes and associations into the great man’s presence and 
dignified circle. Mr. KeanveEN is not the man to be shaken 


off by the great Liberal leader. It is all very well to dis- 
avow your own flesh and blood and kith and kin, but 
there are always two parties to a family quarrel. What 
if the poor cousin won’t be quarrelled with or cut? 
This is precisely Mr. Reanpen’s case. It is not so 

to shake off a burr, whether he be a burr domestic, social, 
or even political. With very great explicitness and diffuseness 
Mr. Rearpden rejoins, and protests against Mr. GLapstone’s 
repudiation of him, and points out how faithfully he has 
followed the Liberal camp. Indeed, he is rather, in his own 
estimate, an ApplEL than otherwise. Faithful to his Grap- 
stone when Adullamites failed, Rearpen to the Rescue might 
always, according to Mr. Rearpen himself, be depended upon. 
Mr. GLapsrone cannot see this, and painfully insists that, when 
the Liberals were last ejected from office, Mr. Rearpen showed 
his devotion to his party by being absent from the fatal 
division. And so Mr. Giapsroxe and Mr. Rearpen go on in 
what the newspapers call a lengthy correspondence, and which 
even they found so very lengthy that they only epitomized 
the first part of it. The concluding letters we have in full, 
but, however imperfect the whole story is, we have quite 
enough of it, especially in Mr. Rearpen’s last letter, to know 
that Mr. GLapstone had better have left Mr. Reanven alone. 
If Mr. Giapsrone wished to discownect himself and Mr. 
Lyrre.ton from any responsibility for Mr. Rearpen’s acts 
and language, he has done the very thing which he wishes 
to avoid. Mr. Rearpen and his question must be of some 
importance, or the great Liberal leader would not have con- 
descended to notice him. ‘The most certain way of getting 
your cout smutted is to quarrel with a chimney-sweeper. 
Mr. Rearnpen must be, it will be said, of some importance, 
or the great Mr. GLapsrone would never lave been at the 
trouble of searching J/ansard for the mere purpose of show- 
ing how Mr. Rearpen did or did not vote three or four 
years ago. The fact is that Mr. Rearpen did a very offen- 
sive and vulgar thing in endeavouring to put on the ;aper 
his question about the Queen. But, after all, is not even 
this Rearpen a type of the Parliament man that is to 
be? Mr. Rearven is in his way a representative sort 
of Parliament man; and Mr. GLapstong, or some other 
great Liberal leader, will admit that the chief virtue of a 
Parliament man is not so much to lead the country us to re- 
present its voice or its incolerent howls, as the case may be. 
Well, Mr. Reaxpen represents, of course in a stupid, vulgar, 
offensive way, the talk talked by stupid, vulgar, offensive 
people. Many persons in West-End tap-rooms and small 
tradesmen’s clubs and the suburban omnibus do, we dare say, 
talk about the Queen as Mr. Rearpen talked. We are pro- 
bubly coming to an era when Mr. Rearpen will not stand 
alone as the representative of his order. Mr. GLrapsrone has 
now his experience of Mr. Rearpen, and he does not seem to 
admire his companionship or even his satelliteship. We are 
not surprised at this; and there are a good many who regret 
that Mr. Guapsrone did not know something more of Mr. 
Rrarven beture he did his best, as he has done, to give us as 
wasters more—if more are possible—Rearvens. 


THE BRIBERY BILL. 


lag end of this year will show whether an age of electoral 
purity has been brought any nearer by the great Reform 
Bill. With the precedents of Yarmouth and Lancaster before 
our eyes, it would be imprudent to expect too much from the 
mere fact that English constituencies have been considerably 
enlarged, and it is desirable that all parties should do their 
best to pass a stringent and a satisfactory measure against 
bribery during the brief’ portion of the Session that remains. 
If the House of Commons had the courage, on the eve of a 
general elcetion, to dely the whole tribe of political agents, it 
would endeavour to do something to put down the monstrous 
system of paid canvassing which at present is almost a part of 
the British Constitution. Such superhuman self-sacrifice is 
not to be expected, and the most that can be asked perhaps is 
that the machinery for detecting and punishing corruption at 
elections should be put into thorough working order. The 
attempt made, in single cases here and there, to set the fashion 
of political morality by declining to pay money jor a seat, is illu- 
sory and useless. [Lt matters litte to the cause of virtue whether 
Mr. Mitt puts down some thousand pounds jor the expeuses of a 
Westminster election, or whether his friends club together to 
provide the sinews of war. Mr. Hucues at Lambeth is more 
Jogical and more courageous when he boldly refuses either to 
pay money or to permit money to be jaid, and declines to 


have his election subscribed for like a pack of hounds or a 
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subscription ball. Whether Lambeth will accept so candid 
an offer, or prefer the more solid and substantial happiness of 
voting for a wealthier and less scrupulous wooer, has _ to 
be determined. If it continues faithful to Mr. Huaues, and in so 
doing confers honour both on itself and him, the result will be 
due to the class of working-men which forms so large a portion 
of that constituency, and the omen will be acceptable as 
proving that working-men are in Lambeth what their admirers 
everywhere are always loudly asserting them to be. There is 
no doubt that the position adopted by Mr. Hueues is the only 
true conclusion that can be drawn from purist premisses. 
Philosophy, reason, virtue, all are with him; the only thing 
to be feared is, lest the world at Lambeth should be un- 
regenerate and illogical. Political purity has to contend against 
powerful opposition blowing from two opposite quarters. In 
the first place, there is the natural appetite of voters, which 
demands satisfaction. In the second place, there is the crowd 
of rich suitors whose only hope of entering Parliament lies in 
the purchase system. In the presence of candidates eager to 
buy, and voters longing to be bought, political merit of the 
highest order is too often at a discount. 


A decent homage to the name of virtue will be paid if the 
House of Commons consents to prohibit, at any rate, the em- 
ployment of all agents who have ever been found guilty of 
bribery at any previous election. With the present system of 
trial by House of Commons Committees, such a regulation, 
however respectable, would be practically without fruit; but 
if a local is substituted for a Parliamentary inquiry, the ranks 
of the bribers may in time be gradually thinned. Everybody 
who is familiar with elections is aware that the net spread by 
Committees who try election petitions only catches very little 
fish. ‘Lhe real corrupters of constituencies safely haunt the 
neighbourhood of the House while such Committees are sitting, 
and have skilfully manipulated the strings of a dozen electoral 
contests without seeming to dirty their fingers. Bribery in Eng- 
land is not merely a science or an art, it is a profession and 
a trade—a lucrative profession for the higher members of the 
hierarchy of corruption, a thriving and profitable trade for 
their instruments and their tools. As matters stand, to dis- 
qualify an agent convicted of bribery would merely be to 
compel the chiefs of the profession to change their local repre- 
sentatives and servants a little oftener than usual; but oue of 
the results which it is to be hoped may follow from a good 
Bribery Bill is that, sooner or later, the nest may be broken 
up at headquarters. The Augean stable will not be purged, and 
venality will continue to disgrace and discredit our electoral 
system, until the investigation which ensues upon a petition is 
ade, first, local; and secondly, complete. If Parliament is well 
advised, it will amend the Government proposition, by reject- 
ing the cumb:ous machinery suggested for trying election 
petitions by the medium of Judges of the land. At the pre- 
sent time the country is greatly in need of increased judicial 
power. In consequeuce of the want of it, the heaviest and 
nest important legal business is transacted without the 
intervenuon of Judges at all, by means of arbitrators chosen 
~pecially, at a heavy cost, by the disputants themselves from 
tue ranks of barristers of experience. Libels, seductions, 
horse cases, and railway accideuts crowd the cause lists of the 
Courts and fill the columns of the papers, but too much of the 
bulk of serious litigation goes on in the chambers of private 
arbitrators, who give fragments of their time, at an enormous 
expense, and in spite of continual interruption, to do what 
really should be done by officially constituted judges sitting 
Je die in diem. It is to be hoped that Parliament will not 
sanction wilful waste by adding two Judges to the Common 
Jleas, whose main duty will be to institute an investigation 
jato municipal irailties which a knot of Special Commissioners 
would conduct with equal or greater skill. What is wanted 
in a rotten borough is, not a Judge, but a public prosecutor, 
who will hunt down corruption, and do so with the verve and 
zeal of a procureur du Roi. An election petition is not a 
‘awsuit, though members of the House of Commons from 
iong habit have come to regard it as such. In the 
cyes of Parliamentary habitues it appears no doubt to 
ve a kind of gentlemanly duel, conducted by the re- 
presentatives of the Reform Club against the representatives 
vf the Carlton. Every sort of punctilio and technicality 
is to be observed, and the Committee brushes up all its 
law, and bristles with a desire to learn and apply the strictest 
rules of evidence. Its members listen with becuming gravity 
to the examination of such instances as are brought before 
them, and generally decide the case fairly and to the best of 
their ability; but at the end of their inquiry—except that 
they are able easily to evulve from their own self-conscious- 
uess the leading incidents of a contested election—they know 
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as much of the real history of the election they have been 
trying as they do of Cochin China. Once banish the absurd 
notion that an electoral inquiry is a lawsuit, and the necessity 
of having it tried by Judges disappears. To say that the dig- 
nity of Parliament requires that nobody under the rank of 
a Judge shall decide upon the evidence as to a corrupt election 
is unintelligible. If whole constituencies like Yarmouth and 
Lancaster can be disfranchised on the report of a Commission 
of ordinary barristers, the question of a single election may 
surely be entrusted to similar tribunals. It is absurd to say 
that a barrister who is competent to disfranchise a city is 
incompetent to unseat an M.P. If Parliament is resolute 
on the score of its dignity, it is perfectly easy, however, 
to provide that there shall be an appeal from the Election 
Commissioners to the House of Commons. The argument 
that this would double the expense, by prolonging the inquiry, 
is not a substantial one. Assume a local inquiry in the first 
instance, and one may be sure it will be searching. It is 
certain that not one member of Parliament in a hundred 
would venture to hope to reverse, by a Parliamentary vote, 
the report of skilled lawyers based on a complete blue-book 
of evidence. 


Whether Judges or Commissioners are to be employed, it 
is equally to be hoped that some expedient will be devised 
for compelling the invariable attendance before the tribunal, 
and the personal examination, of all the candidates and their 
chief agents. The Court, whatever its constitution, should 
be compelled to take the initiative in this, and the first 
thing to be done in every case would be to summon each 
candidate to produce his books and his accounts. His 
cross-examination might be entrusted to the counsel of 
the opposite side, but the Court itself should be respon- 
sible for the examination, and should satisty itself, in the 
first instance, as to the real expenditure of money by all 
the parties to the contest. Would Judges undertake or would 
they discharge, con amore, this invidious and aggressive task? 
It would probably be fur better not to ask them to undertake 
it; but provision ought to be made in any event for the 
discharge, by some one, of these inquisitorial functions. 
A notice of motion, we observe, has been placed upon the 
paper with this view, and its author will, we trust, succeed 
in making it compulsory for the examining tribunal to call 
both the principals and their agents, Aiter all that has been 
said upon the subject, the successful passage of Mr. Disrae.i’s 
Bribery Bill through the House will be no serious test of 
Parliamentary houesty ; but if the House entertains any real 
desire to spend its last moments uselully, it cannot better 
exhibit it than by following Mr. Mity’s and Mr. Mornison’s 
example, and converting a piece of sham legislation into a 
real working measure. 


THE NOVA SCOTIAN PETITION. 


M* BRIGHT did not exaggerate the gravity of the sub- 
& ject which he brought under the consideration of 
Parliament on Tuesday last. Nova Scotia, it is true, is a 
small colony, with a population about as big as a metropolitan 
borough, but it has a value not to be measured by mere 
numbers. It has been loyal when other colonies were dis- 
affvcted, and energetic when apathy prevailed elsewhere, As 
an essentially maritime people, the Nova Scotians may com- 
pare with the best on the face of the earth, and in England at 
any rate there will always be a disposition to be not only fair, 
but partial, to a colony which reflects so strongly the home 
love for all that savours of the sea. And even if this were 
otherwise, the feeling against doing anything which lovks like 
coercion of a small and loyal province has of late years so 
completely ousted all the old-fashioned theories of high-handed 
government, that every colonial grievance, even though it may 
seem fanciful, is certain to find its remedy at our hands if any 
remedy is within our power. The decisive rejection of 
Mr. Bricut’s proposal is the best possible proof that England 
cannot do what the Nova Scotiaus think would be justice 
to them without doing injustice to others, and creating 
grievances far more real than any of those which the Act 
of Confederation is supposed to have inflicted on the pro- 
testing colony. In the days when the Mother-country as- 
sumed to make and unmake colonial Constitutions absolutely 
at pleasure, nothing would have been easier than to with- 
draw in one year a Constitution which had been created 
the year before. But, without in terms abdicating her 
extreme rights over the colonies, this country has practically 
abandoned any claim to entorce them. The protesting majority 
in Nova Scotia would be the last to desire any recurrence to 
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a system of more active interference. The self-government, 
the loss of which they regret, was founded on nothing more 
absolute than the permission accorded by the Crown to the 
Governor of the Province to summon an Assembly for his 
assistance ; and yet the petitioners assume (and, whatever the 
theory may be, they are practically right in assuming) that 
the Imperial Government is no longer competent to undo 
what the Crown has done, and take upon itself the recon- 
struction of the Nova Scotian Constitution. But with its old 

wer of coercion the British Government has really lost the 
power to help the complaining colonists out of their real or 
supposed difficulty. Having frankly accepted the position of 
asort of honorary presidency over the colonies, and abandoned 
all claims to interfere with them in their internal affairs, it is 
impossible for Parliament to resume the powers of paternal 
despotism. To repeal the Act of Confederation without the 
consent of each Province of the Dominion would be 
as much at variance with the modern principle of colonial 
government as it would have been to pass that statute 
-without asking the opinions of any of the colonies affected 
by it. All that was done by the Imperial Parliament 
last year was to ratify a treaty of union negotiated by the 
constituted authorities of the three contracting colonies. What 
is now asked is that the Home Government should step in, 
and, by its own absolute decree, rescind the bargain, without 
reference to the wishes of the majority of the contracting 
parties, We say this is now asked, though in form Mr. Bricur 
suggested only an inquiry ; for the issuing of a Commission to 
inquire into the alleged grievance would necessarily imply the 
assumption of a right to repeal the Act of last year, however 
strongly the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and New Bruns- 
wick might object, and it could not be justified on any narrower 
view of the Imperial authority. When the Nova Scotian 
remonstrants take time to reflect, they may perhaps think it 
unwise to invoke so cogent an assertion of absolute power. 
If the measure which Parliament passed—or, to speak more 
correctly, ratified, at the instance of the Legislatures of the 
several Provinces—had related only to the affairs of Nova 
Scotia, nothing could have been more reasonable than for the 
colonists to explain that their own representatives had mis- 
represented their feelings, and to ask for a reconsideration of 
the subject. Such an appeal would certainly not have been 
met by a refusal of inquiry. But the case is wholly different 
where the error charged against the Nova Scotian Parliament 
cannot be corrected without withdrawing from the other 
Provinces the benefits of a union which they have already 
learned to prize. It is not pretended that the differ- 
ence of opinion between the late Legislature of Nova 
Scotia and the present constituencies is attributable 
to anything which Canada has done, and it is impossible 
for one party to a bargain to set it aside on the plea 
that his agent acted injudiciously in assenting to it. The 
competency of the Legislature of the Province to conclude 
such a treaty is beyond all question, except upon a theory of 
representation which has never been admitted even in the 
most democratic countries; and whether the Nova Scotians 
have or have not any good cause to complain of the action of 
their chosen representatives, it was not open to the other 
parties to the treaty, and still less to the Home Government, 
to dispute their authority. 

If there were any ground to suppose that the Confederation 
would be detrimental to the interests of any of the contracting 
Provinces, it would be a matter for serious regret that the bond 
could not be dissolved without the consent of all who joined 
in creating it; but, in truth, it is abundantly evident, even 
from the strong language used by Messrs. Howe and ANNAND, 
that the complaints rest more upon feeling than reason. 
It is natural enough that the little energetic Maritime 
Province should be jealous and suspicious of the huge and 
comparatively sluggish population of a great part of Canada, 
but Mr. Bricut was not able to point to any act of the new 
Parliament of the Dominion which could fairly be said to 
justify this feeling. For reasons that are tolerably obvious, the 
old policy of Canada had leaned towards a high tariff, more 
from the desire to escape internal taxation than from strictly 
Protectionist theories. Nova Scotia was much more decided 
in her Free-trade tendencies, and almost the only intelligible 
grievance which has been suggested is that the trade of Nova 
Scotia may be crippled by the Protectionist views of her new 
associates. Nothing could better show the desire of the 
Canadians to deal fairly with the less populous Provinces than 
the approximation already made by the United Parliament 
toa more decided Free-trade policy. Even England cannot 
wholly dispense with Customs’ duties, and neither Canada 
nor the Maritime Provinces could raise the whole of the 


revenue they require from internal taxation alone, and the — 


present tariff is not shown or even asserted to be other than a 
revenue tariff. A Free-trade colony will assuredly have all 
the support which English opinion can give to it; and there is 
every reason to believe that, instead of Canada imposing Pro- 
tectionist theories on Nova Scotia, the fiscal policy of the 
Maritime Provinces will become that of the new Dominion. 
The less populous of any two united provinces or countries 
may be excused for dreading the predominance of a more 
powerful associate, but experience seldom justifies the 
fear. In political as in social unions, there is sometimes a 
wonderful strength in weakness. No one will say now 
that Scotland is swamped by the superior wealth and 
population of England; and even in Ireland such grievances 
as may still be traced are centuries old, while every 
measure which has been for her benefit dates 
from a time subsequent to the Act of Union which destroyed 
her separate political existence. And there are special reasons 
to justify the belief that the Maritime Provinces will have far 
more weight in the government of the Dominion than the 
mere number of their representatives would give them. The 
very fact of being maritime provinces on the high road from 
the vast interior to England and the whole world must always 
give them an influence which their energy of character 
will not fail to increase. Alter the completion of the In- 
tercolonial Railway their mineral wealth and their seaboard 
will secure them a position which the purely agricultural 
districts of Canada cannot hope for, and many of the same 
reasons which have made New York, instead of Washington, 
the real capital of the United States, will tend to place 
Halifax in a similar position, by the side not only of Ottawa, 
but of Quebec and Montreal. Material interests cannot fail 
in the end to overcome provincial jealousies, and we are con- 
fident that, in a very short time, every sensible Nova Scotian 
will be as glad to forget that he was ever a repealer, as the 
Canadian annexationists of twenty years ago now are to bury 
in oblivion their ancient Yankee proclivities. 


THE REVISION OF OPINIONS. 


| ary people of immature years are generally 
much puzzled to understand the slow rate at which the 
improvement of human society advances, and the difficulty with 
which regenerative ideas make their way even among those who 
would be most deeply benetited by their realization. A long 
experience is needed before one sees that, alike by their good 
points and their defects, men are shut up in ves which, 
while they keep us in a certain path of order and steadfastness, 
have the drawback of making both change of direction and the 
access of notions from without matters of surpassing slowness 
and hazard. Obviously that society is most healthy and vigorous 
which numbers most citizens in a position of influence and 
weight, whose attachment to a steadfast and continuous life 
makes them the foes of rash change, while it is not of that stupid 
kind which closes up all the avenues of the intelligence to new 
mental impressions. The condition of a rapidly progressive society 
is a constant willingness in all who have controlling and leading 
power to revise opinions, an habitual readiness to take stock of 
what it is that one believes, and—what is a still more important 
thing—of the notions on which these beliefs rest. If a conjuror 
with powers hitherto unknown were to arise, able to draw us a 
map of the mind of even a cultivated man, exhibiting all the 
propositions that he accepts point-blank, with the grounds or 
which he believes them to be true, all the vague half-conceived 
maxims on which he regulates his conduct, not knowing with 
much precision whence they have their force or what force they 
have, and all that wide region of inarticulate impulse, changi 
roclivity in this direction and in that, by which so ouk a 
tac activity is directed—why, such a conjuror would produce 
a picture of incoherency, incongruity, baselessness, shadowiness, 
and contradiction of an altogether incredible sort. Even without 
any more magical powers than candour and penetration, a plain 
man ae into himself may discern in his own motives of action 
and principles of belief a curious and rather humiliating chaos. 
He would see that he unconsciously acted under certain circum- 
stances on a maxim which he energetically repudiated then as in 
every other case ; that he held some leading belief on the s 
of ideas which, if they were solid and true, would be destructive 
of all his other leading beliefs; that he allowed notions to 
rule him under some conditions which, if they were worth any- 
thing at all, had just as much right to predominate under all other 
actual conditions ; that he habitually assumed the truth of general 
maxims into the particular supports of which he had never gone, 
and about which he had never even thought for a moment as to 
the necessity of their having any such supports; that he grasped as 
proof of some set of facts ata kind of evidence which he unquali- 
tiedly rejects in the case of some precisely similar set of facts, and 
so forth. If one thinks over this, and how true an account it is 
of even enlightened and vigorous minds, we may well cease to 
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* wonder at the slow and uneven way in which the successive waves 
of true opinion flow over the barren sands. 

Of course a person who takes unusual pains with his own mind 
is constantly at work to reduce all these slovenly and retarding 
tendencies towards inconsistent thinking, baseless believing, vague 
uninvestigated feeling, to their minimum. It is a vulgar error, 
encouraged by halt-trained men without any capacity for sifting 
doctrines and ideas to the bottom, that to be always takin 

ins with your mind in this way means that you hold all 
your bits of conviction by a very loose and easily shifted bond ; 
that to be very careful as to what one believes comes to 
much the same thing in the end as not caring to believe any- 
thing at all for more than a couple of hours at once. The 
half-trained men, with this curious negative capacity for never 
ge their feet firmly on the ground and there remaining, 
ike to represent their own miserable process as a taking pains 
with the mind, because this is supposed to be a highly laud- 
able business, while at the same time their own spurious 
substitute for it involves no real fatigue or effort. It is one 
thing to take pains with your opinions, and quite another thing 
to take "soa to have no definite opinions at all; one thing 
to discipline the mind, and quite another to tease and fret and 
fritter away your mind in unending nullities. But it is no 
hindrance in the way of solid and perfectly compacted opinion— 
as compact at any rate as the process of its formation permits it 
to be—that a man should hold his beliefs subject to revision and 
repair, any more than we should decline to make a solid road 
with bridges and embankments, because the bridges need over- 
hauling and the banks repairing from time to time. The people 
who are most honest in their anxiety to keep their opinions in 
= order in face of altering or newly-discovered facts are invariably 
‘ound to be also those by whom a well-based opinion is most tena- 
ciously cherished. And this leads us to say that, except in a few mar- 
vellously disciplined minds, the quantity of opinion where revision 
is possible as a regular process is very limited compared with that 
where revision cannot be practised to any large or eflective extent 
in one man’s life. To ask a man like honest Mr. Henley, for 
example, to revise his political creed and to weigh the merits of 
Radicalism with a view to turning his coat, would be so fruitless, 
from the very nature of things, as to be a distinct insult. Even a 
Radical would probably think not much the better of the old 
Tory if he professed a conversion of fundamental principle. Yet 
one might ask Mr. Henley to reconsider the ‘lory view on any 
specific point of policy, and there would be no reproach, but much 
credit to him, if to this extent he modified or threw aside an old 
opinion. Again, if a Bishop were to throw up his bishopiic and 
avow himselt a freethinker, it is questionable whether many 
people, quite apart from the odium that happens to attach to the 
name of freethinker, would think the better of him for so root-and- 
branch an extirpation of old and settled ideas within his mind. 
But if he were only to separate himself from the rest of his 
order on the question, say, of the Irish Church, and to declare 
his disapproval of the maintenance of the Establishment in a 
country the vast majority of whose a dislike its yoke, 
he would give an instance of revision of opinion highly creditable 
at once to his courage and his judgment, and highly serviceable 
to the State. The general rule which guides our allotment of 
praise and blame where revision of an opinion ends in its abandon- 
ment or radical transformation, would seem to be that the sur- 
render of a whole set of fundamental views is carrying revision a 
= deal too far, but that the surrender of a measure or specific 

it of conduct enjoined by them, and the adoption of a measure 
that is recommended by some opposing set of fundamental prin- 
ciples, constitute a process —— which every honest man passes 
more than once or twice during his lifetime. That is to say, we 

raise a man when he tests a proposed measure or action, either in 

is own case or in the case of another person, not merely by its 
conformity to his general system of opinion, but by its amount of 
compliance with the conditions of that widest expediency which is 
always supreme over the claims of any one system. ise men 
adhere to a scheme or co-ordinated body of opinion, because they 
think they perceive, after observing to the best of their capacity, 
that it is on the whole more conducive than any other to those 
objects in whose attainment consists the wellbeing of society, ac- 
cording to their own conception of what social wellbeing means. 
At any rate, whether they are conscious of it or not, this is the 
true key to their allegiance to any given system. But all persons 
who have thought about such matters are agreed that no system is 
superior to its adversaries at every possible point. Kven Mormon- 
ism, we may be pretty sure, secures some ends of the social union 
and some practical elements of life more effectively than systems 
of greater respectability. Nobody who knows what systems of 
opinion are can pretend that any one of them is universally on 

e highest practicable level; the only ground for adherence to it 
is that, a fair average being struck between our own and the 
rest, it occupies the highest level in a decisive majority of im- 
portant conditions and circumstances. This being so, then in all 
grave and much vexed questions, in which each of the two sides 
would agree that we are in face of momentous issues, no man with 
arene like a proper anxiety that his opinions should be right 
will hesitate in setting to work to measure his existing \iew— 
whether he has come to it by inheritance or sheer accident, or 
along with some other opinions which he got in a parcel, and has 
not had leisure to overhaul in detail—by the supreme standard of 
general convenience in its best and highest sense. He may find 
on id examination that here is a combination of circum- 


stances for the solution of which in the most satisfactory manner 
possible his system offers less adequate suggestions than some 
other system for which in a general way he has no sympathy, 
but to which in the present case he is bound by all considerations 
of intellectual fair-dealing to award the palm. 

But revision does not end here. There is yet another question, 
If the point at issue were of no critical or decisive sort, then it js 
possible that the disadvantages — from the depression of the 
scheme of opinion which we accept as best in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred might be so serious as entirely to outweigh the advan- 
tages arising from an adherence to some other scheme in the 
ticular case in hand. This is the second point which a peinstehing 
and justly scrupulous person will examine before he makes up his 
mind what to think. And this is the point where the strain on 
one’s honesty and sincerity is most severe, and where also y 
often the task before one’s judgment is most trying and difficult, 
To have to measure with nicety and honour the precise dimensions 
and weight of circumstances which compel us to leave our pa: 
to seem to desert well-known convictions, and to act with Lm 
whom we don’t much like—who shall say that it is an easy and 
unembarrassing position? Yet it is a position into which ev 
conscientious mind is forced now and again by press of circum- 
stance; and, unhappily for the evenmindedness of men, the times 
when circumstances press hardest in this way are usually times of 
great heat and much vituperation. The world cannot be moved with- 
out heat, and vituperation, if not a force, is at any rate an agreeable 
relief ; so that the conscientious man swimming valiantly against 
the current of past convictions gets little but pelting and 
invective from bystanders on either side. Yet, penalties and pains 
notwithstanding, the more a man reflects on the way in which he 
came by most of his opinions, the more sensible will he be of the 
duty of examining them in critical emergencies, whether they 
stand on foundations of granite, or on rubbish shot in his mind 
before or since his arrival at years of discretion. It would be an 
immense gain if the same magician whom we have imagined as 
able to show men to what a ragged, patched, incongruous texture 
of thought or no thought they give the name of their minds, could 
also enable us to visit, by Act of Parliament, with fine and imprison- 
ment, the scandalous immorality of holding on a great practical 
subject of urgent importance opinions which you have not taken 
all reasonable trouble to make as just, accurate, and wise as pos 
sible. It would be an unspeakable help to human progress if, for 
example, we could send to the hulks for life anybody who should 
enter into public discussion without having been as anxious about 
the rightness of his opinion here, as if it had been a commercial 
question with twenty thousand pounds of his private money at 
stake upon the sounduess of his conclusion. 


NICKNAMES. 


might well condescend to pay a little more 
attention than they usually spare to some of the apparently 
trivial means by which the world is influenced. They are read, 

to be eloquent upon the dawning of a new idea in the worl 

when it comes wrapped in all the pomp of elaborate histories and 
disquisitions; but it would be at least equally important, though 
doubtless far more difficult, to mark the time at which it wins 
the acceptance of great masses of mankind. ‘The threadbare com- 
parison between the influence of laws and that of songs upon 
people is the ordinary instance of the truth. When, for yore 
the French mob began to sing the Marseillaise, they had entere 

into the spirit of the Revolution. And what a song is to a poli- 
tical essay, a nickname is to a song. The idea to which it corre- 
sponds hus become so familiar that it can be packed into a single 
word, without requiring even a verse of explanation. ‘Ihe party 
which can obtain currency for its coinage of phrases must have ob- 
tained a considerable ascendancy. ‘There were Whigs and Tories in 
England before the names were invented, but the invention brought 
them at once into distinct opposition. ‘The discovery of the nick- 
name acted like the electric current which decomposes a chemical 
mixture—the rival elements were there, but they had not crys- 
tallized into distinct and separate shapes. Such nicknames arise, 
as a rule, so spontaneously that no particular person can claim the 
glory of the invention; some old word, perhaps, has lain in long 
concealment till it is suddenly torn from its obscurity to become 
familiar in every mouth, “ Skedaddle,” for example, must have 
been smouldering, as it were, in some corner of America until 
the crisis arose which imperatively required its use. It ex- 
pressed with such delicacy the peculiar shade of cynical indifference 
in which the Yankee soldier ran away for the time when he 
knew that he was beaten, subject to the full intention of fighting 
another day, that it must have been discovered, if not invented, 
by a man of genius. Some mute inglorious Milton must have 
existed to put into three hitherto neglected syllables that 
precise meaning which we should vainly endeavour to analyse 
in many sentences. How it is that words, previously unknown, 
are capable of summoning to every one’s mind such complex 
combinations of ideas is a profound mystery ; but it is the peculiar 
prerogative of the poet to perceive by immediate intuition the 
particular set of sounds which will produce the desired effect upon 
the mind. ‘lo account for the influence exercised by a single 
verse or a single epithet is as impossible as to explain why certain 
combinations of colours or of musical sounds produce an exquisite 
pleasure. ‘I'o take another wivial instance, every one knows that 
certain of his friends are doomed to be known by a nickname; 


-who will give it a name, even though the name tells him next 


r] 
wap labelled him with some unpleasant epithet. In theological 


we have succeeded in fixing a name upon him, he is confounded 
amongst the general mass of the orthodox; his peculiarities are 
resumably not sufficient to constitute him into a separate species. 
fh American politics, it is said that the success of the Republican 

was determined in great measure by its name. There 
was nothing attractive to the ordinary mind about such names 
as a Whig or a Knownothing; but every American would of 
course be pleased to call himself a Republican, though nobody 
could imagine that the points at issue were really described by 
the ordinary senses of Democracy and Republicanism, But the 
high art of giving nicknames comes out in describing more 
delicate shades of difference. Everybody is conscious of a number 
of vague social antipathies; he meets a number of persons who, 
somehow or other, jar upon his sensibilities ; they tread upon 
his tenderest corns, and move him to an inarticulate sense 
of indignation. Unluckily, he cannot say what ave the par- 
ticular offensive qualities; he is like a man suffering from some 
undetermined disorder who will be much obliged to the doctor 


to nothing as to its nature. When the genius arises who 
describes our hitherto unknown enemies by a common name, we | 
have at least the great pleasure of possessing a new abusive | 
epithet. An immense progress, for example, was made in social 
morality when Mr. Thackeray gave to the word “snob ” a new and 
hitherto unused significance. We had all been familiar with 
snobs in our daily life, and not a few of us, it may be pre- 
sumed, had been in our own persons very fair examples of the race. 
But any one who wished to denounce snobbish actions had been 
obliged to resort to vague and unsatisfactory circumlocutions, 
He could not say in a single syllable, You are a person with 
a disposition to cringe meanly before persons who are your 
social superiors; you are given to ape with inferior means the 
manners and customs of another class, and simply to make your- 
self ridiculous for your pains ; you have the soul of a flunkey, and 
of a flunkey who does not know his proper place; you are like 
Major Ponto, and your proper idol should be George IV. To say 
all this would be as little satisfactory as to affix to a man a zoo- 
logical description of the animal, instead of directly calling him an 
ass. The last new name which has become popular is due to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and it shows some of the weak points which 
belong to the system. Within a year or two everybody has 
awakened to the fact that there flourishes amongst us a hitherto 
undescribed monster called a Philistine. It has been avery conve- 
nient term, at the moment when Englishmen were rousing them- 
selves to acknowledge the startling fact that they were not in all 
respects the wisest and best of mankind. The name summed up 
very fairly the stupidity and narrow provincialism which is so 
prevalent amongst our glorious middle-classes, and it was just as 
well that they should discover that in certain respects they are so 
offensive to intelligent persons that they require a special epithet 
te give vent to the accumulated feelings of disgust which they 
had provoked. ‘The use of a nickname resembles in this respect 
the use of an oath. It is, as it were, an embodied snort; it is an 
expressive gesture of contempt, sufliciently pointed to pierce in 
some degree the thick hide of a stupid antagonist. Even the mos 
Pig-headed vestryman feels that something unpleasant has been 
said about him when he has been called a Philistine, though he 
may have the vaguest possible conception of its precise meaning. 
For some time indeed the majority of mankind had only the 
oo impression that a Philistine was something different from 
r. Matthew Arnold, and therefore something very contemptible. 
But what were the precise merits which entitled him to be a child 
of light, and the absence of which consigned the rest of the world to 
the supreme contempt conveyed in the word Philistine, remained a 
mystery. And now that the name has met with considerable 
acceptance, it'is suffering in another way. It is used so vaguely 
by people who are themselves Philistines of the deepest dye that 
it is in danger of losing its meaning. ‘The sharpness of the weapon 
1s disappearing under frequent use, and in the hands of certain 
Writers it is becoming merely a new term of abuse to throw at the 
heads of any one they dislike. By a gradual process of decay it 
will, it seems, become equivalent to little more than Tory. 
eanwhile, we confess to feeling another want more pressingly. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold has described the antithesis to a Philistine 
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tice ; but just now it is rather more offensive than = 
ds 


means of retort by the next inventor of nicknames. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 


j promoters of the Southern railway amalgamation are feel- 
ing the effect of the reaction which they provoked in disregard 
of ample warning some months ago. In vain they were told that 
railway clamour, though it generally displays the unanimity of all 
popular cant, never sets for any considerable time from the same 
quarter. In 1867 the misfortunes of Companies had attracted 
Fo nd to shareholders, and astute Chairmen of Boards saw 
that there was an opportunity for remodelling their policy to the 
ogg disadvantage. The Brighton Committee of Investigation, 

r. Laing, and Mr. Watkin, openly avowed the intention of aban- 
doning numerous lines which their respective Companies had 
within three or four years pressed upon Parliament as ——— 
sable to the general accommodation. An able coadjutor, whose 
name appears in the Amalgamation Bill, described day after day 
the benetit which railway proprietors would derive from a union, 
for which he devised the name of Confederation ; and when the 
Bill was laid before a Committee of the House of Commons it was 
evident that the members were possessed with the belief that it was 
their duty to gratify, and if possible to anticipate, any suggestions 
which might seem expedient to the promoters. Lord Redesdale 
was justitied in ——- his surprise at the mode in which the in- 
vestigation was conducted, and the recent debate in the House of 
Lords showed the risks to which half-informed legislators are ex- 
posed when they float on the current of temporary opinion. En- 
couraged by his easy victory in the House of Commons, Mr. Watkin 
has spent the interval in irritating to the utmost of his power all 
possible adversaries who could impede the success of his scheme. 
While he asks Parliament for a boon, he affects the character of 
a grudging benefactor, who hasscarcely made up his mind whether 
he shail confer a benefit on the South Eastern counties by accept- 
ing from Parliament a monopoly of their traflic. In some of hi 
letters he has hinted at a preposterous contrivance, afterwards 
more explicitly propounded by an anonymous adherent, for dividing 
among the shareholders the increased value of building land, and 
for confining to the same privileged body the advantage of season- 
tickets. ‘The impetuous partisanship of the Committee of the 
Commons, and the imprudence of the Chairman of the South 
Eastern Railway, have in a short time produced an agitation and 
a panic which have extended to the House of Lords. In the 
debate on the second reading of the Bill, several peers injudici- 
ously attempted to restrain beforehand the discretion which ought 
to be reposed in the Select Committee. Lord Fortescue and Lord 
Grey were more especially one-sided in 5 mate which might 
have been more conveniently suspended. ‘The demand for an 
increased tariff on an amalgamation, although it is unprecedented, 
may nevertheless ibly be defended by arguments and statistics, 
nor is it desirable, use the Honse of Commons was deaf to the 
reasoning of opponents, that the House of Lords should in its tum 
withhold justice from the promoters. 


Lord Clanricarde correctly stated the sound proposition that, in 
general, amalgamations of coritinuous lines are expedient, while 
separated lines ought to remain independent. It is for the Com- 
mittee to consider whether exceptional circumstances take the 
Southern railways out of the general rule ; and the pecuniary con- 
dition of the Companies concerned may properly form an element 
in the question. Ro such amalgamation would be tolerated in 
trading districts ; but passengers are not as capable of combining 
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manner at the period of life when the faculty of word-making is still } as being a child of light. But, with all respect to him, we fear 
1 some in full activity all the acquaintances of such persons are long | that the name is rather too complimentary for the mass of his 
pathy, in labour to hit off the required appellation; suddenly it | own disciples. Certainly the persons in whose mouths the name 
rations comes by a flash of anaietien, and it is felt that it would | of Philistine is most frequent are not entirely ane from human 
’ be impossible ever to think of the victim without his appro- | weakness. When we come to examine the light by which they 

estion, priate headmark. Why it should be that one man, whatever his | walk, we fancy that it is sometimes of the nature of a farthing 
oD it is godfathers and godmothers may have intended, should be always | candle of their own. At the opposite pole to Philistinism are 

of the and inevitably called “Jack,” is, as before, an unfathomable | the young gentlemen who, until they have bloomed sufficiently 
ses out mystery. If we could fully solve it, we might understand the | to deserve a specific name from some acute observer, must be 
advan- great problem of the origin of language; meanwhile we can | ranked under the general title of prigs. As a rule, they are 
da only conjecture dimly that either something about the sound | fresh from the Universities, and, indeed, are closely allied in some 
staking itself, or about its use in other instances, has invested it with | respects to the least agreeable variety of dons. It is a rather 

up his a set of dim associations which cause it to be a descriptive term | unfortunate peculiarity of Oxford and Cambridge just now that 
un on as well as a mere sound, the teaching bodies are to a great extent ee eae of very 
0 very It is easy to understand the immense importance so often attri- | young men. Of course, a = who has taken his degree 
ficult, puted to nicknames. Without languaze the reasoning faculty | within a few years considers himself to be at the very focus of the 
“nslons must be in arudimentary state ; and without the power of invent- | intellectual light of the country. He naturally and remeneen | 

Lae ing new names with a capacity for sticking, all the outlines of | looks — all persons a few years above him in University stand- 
people party creeds would remain vague and fluctuating. You cannot | ing to be old Lzios, and persons who are not at the University 
sy and : | at all are unworthy to p more than sit at his feet. Conse- 
| every re | quently, he comes out into the world prepared to set up as a 
ircum= debates, a heretic may be defined man wit me. ‘Ti | ready-made prophet, and to apply an immediate and final solution 

times | to all the problems of the day. The particular line which he will 
mes of | take is of course dependent on accident. He may be an extreme 
| with- | Ritualist, or he may be ready to set up the worship of Humanity at 
eeable | a moment’s notice. Youthful conceit is not a very heavy crime, 
oor | and we may safely trust that it will wear off in a few years’ prac- 
ich he | of ingenuous youth so ready a means of insulting the rest of the 
of the world. Ifthe abounding self-contidence of the rising generation 
+ they should lead them to develop into a more definite school, it will be 

— desirable that the rest of the world should be furnished with some 
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as the freighters of goods. The effects of so-called confederation 
are forcibly illustrated by the contemporaneous withdrawal of 
authorized lines which would have provided much local accommo- 
dation. Some of the speakers in the House of Lords’ debate, in 
complaining that the public interest was not represented in the 
inquiry, unconsciously used a strong argument against wholesale 
amalgamation. If one of the three lines had been excluded from 
the proposed union, or if a fourth great Company had existed in 
the district, the reasons for or against the Bill would have 
been vigorously ed. Experienced politicians and econo- 
mists might have been expected to remember that, in all 
matters of commerce, competition furnishes consumers with the 
only effectual protection. The low Brighton fares which the 
House of Lords seems to on 
the Com five years y opponents who were identi in 
interest the Chatham Companies. If 
they are unreasonably low, they ought, with or without amalga- 
mation, to be raised ; and at the same time a modification of the 
South-Eastern tariff might, if it were found expedient and just, be 
imposed as a condition of the Bill. At present many of the South- 
Eastern rates are —— unlimited, Fas the actual charges 
have been kept within moderate limits by the competition of the 
Chatham Company on the north, and of the Brighton on the 
west. Surprising candour has been exhibited in the late increase 
of fares to some competing stations. If the South-Kastern 
Directors had not been guided by newspaper writers and by the 
enthusiastic Committee of the House of Commons, they would 
have postponed all unpopular operations until the Bill had received 
the Royal assent. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Committee now sitting will 
do its duty, or that the House of Lords, notwithstanding the pre- 
mature declarations of some respectable peers, will prefer the 
decision of a tribunal which has ascertained the facts, to its own 
vague prepossessions. Lord Fortescue, who declaimed wildly 
against the Companies for squandering money in useless lines, was 
evidently whelly ignorant of the railway system of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex ; and he would be — to find any existing line which 
could have been spared without extreme disadvantage to some 
important district. The inhabitants of the Southern bank of the 
‘Thames would have derived little satisfaction from knowing that 
there was a line through Tunbridge to Dover; nor would the line by 
way of Lewes to Hastings justify the exclusion of the county of 
Kent from all direct communication with the Southern Coast. 
Another speaker complained of the outlay on the metropolitan sta- 
tions, which spare hundreds of thousands of passengers the weary and 
costly journey through the City or the Borough to London Bridge. 
The Committee will determine whether it is reasonable that an 
extra charge should be made for the accommodation ; but there can 
be no dispute as to the vast convenience which is afforded by the 
stations at Cannon Street, Ludgate Hill, at Charing Cross, and at 
Victoria. It is a singular circumstance that railway disputants 
always write and speak in a passion; but it must be admitted 
that in the present instance Mr. Watkin is in some degree respon- 
sible for the vehement nonsense of indignant peers. His repeated 
taunts against landowners who are not sufficiently grateful to the 
constructors of lines in their neighbourhood is not founded on a 
knowledge of ordinary human nature. Perhaps Mr. Watkin’s 
American experience may have suggested a feeling of regret that 
Parliament was not in a condition to grant the South-Eastern 
Soaeey lots of land on either side of the line from London to 

over. 

When Lord Grey insisted that the Committee should peremp- 
torily refuse all increase of fares, he probably concluded that the 
same inexorable rule ought to be applied to all railways. There 
are undoubtedly grave objections to an increase of tariffs which 
have been offered or accepted by the promoters of an undertaking 
and sanctioned by Parliament; but in several instances Com- 
mittees, having been satisfied that rates were unduly low, have 
raised them to a remunerative standard. If a law were passed 
imposing a halfpenny a mile as the maximum charge for carrying 
coals, the result would be, not that coals would be carried more 
cheaply, but that they would not be carried by railway at all. 
Parliament would probably not hesitate to correct such an over- 
sight; and, although it is highly improbable that the case of the 
Brighton fares is similar, Lord Grey has probably not made 
himself acquainted with the conditions of the question. It 
is a still more material objection to his theories, that he for- 
gets the shareholders as completely as Mr. Watkin and his 
allies left the public interest out of consideration. It is not 
desirable that capitalists should be deterred from investing 
their money in great public enterprises; and it is certain 
that if they are exposed to harsh treatment, sometimes extending 
to plunder, they will seek for openings where they will not be 
subjected to the ill-will or the caprice of Parliament. The City 
Gas Bill, the Electric Telegraphs Bill as it was introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and some other recent measures, 
involve a disregard of the rights of property which may lead to 
consequences not foreseen by the enemies of joint-stock enterprise. 
The great landowners of the House of Lords ought to pause before 
they vituperate the owners of more than four hundred millions of 
railway stock as public enemies. If it were necessary to be in the 
wrong either with Mr. Watkin or Mr. Watkin’s assailants in the 
House of Lords, an impartial admirer of justice might excusably 
hesitate between interested railway Chairmen and ignorant peers. 
Eyen the obnoxious rise in the fares to New Cross, though it 


was singularly unseasonable, was neither illeg | nor ‘necessarily 
unfair, and it had nothing whatever to do with’ he South-Eastern 
amalgamation, 


THE BERNE CONGRESS. 


HE p of the coming harvest are already eagerly 
canvassed, and the autumn crops of Congresses mf Societies 
are looked forward to with that languid interest which anticipates 
the annual reappearance of buzzflies and the killing off the drones, 
One would have thought that the International League of Peace 
and Liberty had sufficiently tried their own patience and the 
common sense of the world | their last experimeft on those 
commonplace qualities, when they despatched Garibaldi to plant 
the olive-tree on soil drenched with civil blood, and when 
dissolved themselves in a succession of faction fights by way of 
vindicating the sublime function of liberty to get up Ramona 
quarrels among the apostles of fraternal nationality. is year 
is to witness the reassembling of the League at Berne, a ci 
very suitable to bear-fights. Whether the Swiss Confederation, 
liable as it is to be ground to meal between the millstones of 
France and Prussia, appreciates this doubtful compliment which 
is about to be paid to the Federation principle by the Leaguers, 
may be questioned. Doubtless the Switzers remember, or some 
day they may be reminded by the wolf up stream or down, that 
these meetings trouble the peaceful waters of great empires 
and great kingdoms, But this may have been foreseen by the 
Orators of the Human Race who are going to meet and spout in 
cee, and when the Rabshakeh of France has to address the 
forlorn Swiss Hezekiah he will not forget to urge that Prussia is 
as Egypt, a bruised reed, and that it is of no use to contend 
against the great king, the King of Assyria. If the design of 
annexing Switzerland, or any part of it, has ever been serioush 
entertained, these annual gatherings of all the firebrands a 
filibusters in Europe at Geneva and Basle are perhaps not s0 
very unwelcome at the Tuileries, or even at Berlin. A less 
plausible pretence for extending the French or Prussian fron- 
tier than the supposed necessity of scattering a wasp’s nest 
might perhaps, if necessary, be put forward; but that these 
gatherings are generally mischievous to , as well as inconve- 
nient to the two great Western Powers, is their worst fault. Any-' 
thing which may serve Imperial ambition is a European misfortune, 
and we regret the repeated meetings of these little swarms of in- 
cendiaries because they supply a pretext for interference with a 
respectable community, whose first necessity is not only to keep the 
peace, but not to seem to encourage professional peace-breakers. 

One might almost wonder whether the League is really in 
earnest, and, just as it once suggested itself to poor perplexed 
Mr. Newdegate that Mr. Whalley might be a Jesuit in disguise, 
so it may occur to some of us whether the League is not, after all, 
a conclave of the agents of Casarism. No conceivable, or at least no 
— gain can come to any principles save those of absolutism 
y these annual gatherings of pestilent agitators. Take any article 
of the programme, and the same suspicion against the sincerity of 
the Leaguers suggests itself. If anything could justify the hys- 
terical lamentations of Encyclicals and Ultramontane rescripts it 
would be such an announcement as the first principle of the 
League—namely, that “religion must be excluded from politics 
and public education, so as to prevent the Church from interfering 
any longer with the free development of society.” No doubt this 
sentiment may be represented as only meaning a recommendation 
of secular education, and simply as a protest against Papal ascen- 
dancy and French intervention in Rome. But it is so vaguely ex- 
pressed as to look very like—as it will certainly be construed in 
the Vatican to mean—a proposed persecution of Christianity. Not 
only is religion to be excluded trom elementary education con- 
ducted at the public expense, but politics must not be purst 
with a regard to Christian sanctions; not only is ecclesiastical 
ascendancy in public councils to be discouraged, but the Church 
and Churchmen are to be prevented from using the influence which 
in common with all citizens, they possess. The Church itse 
whether for good or evil, is, and must be, so long as Christianity 
is not extirpated, a factor in the development of society ; and it 1s 
just as reasonable and as feasible—that is to say, it is neither 
reasonable nor feasible—to prevent the Christian element, as it 18 
to hinder by — and peudiiies the anti-Christian element, from 
doing its work. It seems to be forgotten that to hinder and dis- 
able—that is, to punish—the Church is just as illiberal and 
inconsistent with the dogma of civil and ty liberty as it 
was in the past to hinder and to punish non-Christianity. But 
Garibaldi, if he had his way, would but revive in another form 
an Inquisition; and there is something in such monstrous doc- 
trines as these to justify, or to extenuate, the clerical assertion 
that, under the tender mercies of Carbonarism, we may expect 
omaetiing like a revival of the consistent policy of Domitian and 

ulian, 

The next two articles of the proposed constitution of Federal 
Europe, which is no longer to be Christendom, announce m 
explicit language the doctrines of the Red Republic and Com- 
munism. ith a view to a new organization of all ae | 
States, they must first, as they now exist, be dissolved ; an 
as they are not likely to decay, ~< must be broken up 
by a general convulsion of society. The law of being is to 
be followed ; life is to grow out of death, and the winter must 
precede the spring. It would be idle to inquire how com- 
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munities are to have equal rights unless they are of equal size 
and equal progress. To claim for States or nationalities—if there 
are to be in the European future States and nationalities—the 
same social existence as that of individuals smells much more 
of Anacharsis Clootz than of articulately-speaking men; and it 
is only to misuse the convenient metaphor which impersonates 
States and political organizations, merely for the convenience of 
e, to speak of the equal rights of States as the same as the 
« equal rights of individuals.” It is something, of course, that the 
uers soar into the vasty regions of rodomontade when ov 
announce the lofty, but obscure, purpose of founding something whi 
shall supersede “ the present social system;” but Communism is 
none the less mischievous because it is unintelligible. “An equal 
distribution of wealth, labour, prosperity, and education,” requires 
not a new social system, but a new social animal; and when they 
were about it, the Congress which is to be might as well have 
said that, dissatisfied as they are with creation as it is, they pro- 
d to launch a new planet and a new creature to inhabit 
it. It is only with a generation of Frankensteins that Utopia, or 
the Fifth Monarchy, or a Pan-Humanitarianism—the mixture of 
dialects may well represent a Babel of impossibilities—can be 
even hypothetically possible. The idiot who invented the fiction 
of the social compact, when it was pretended that man, from 
an experience of the evils of anarchy, met himself in congress, 
and resolved to invent law and order, is reproduced in the 
philosophic ravings of the Bernese sophists who pretend to think 
that a general assembly of European men will in a few years 
meet and agree to dissolve every existing institution of society 
and property for the purpose of giving the Old World an entirely 


new start. 

But we shall be told that the Berne ideologists—is that the 
right word ?—are not such mere dreamers. Lycurgus and Solon, 
the practical men, not Plato and the romantic school of democrats, 
are their models, They really see their way, and they have very 

tical and sensible objects. For instance, they are going in 
solemn conclave to debate, just as they do at the Oxford or 
Cambridge Union, certain grave questions of immediate and living 
interest. “ What are the advantages in peace and liberty, of the 
abolition of standing armies, as distinguished from the advantages 
of a national system of militia or a general disarmament? ”—a 
uestion about as intelligible as though they were to ask what 
lowe of latitude and longitude it is from the battle of Hastings 
to the battle of Waterloo. When people assume that liberty is 
impossible till war is also absolutely impossible, we should say 
that on their own principles standing armies and a national militia 
only differ in degrees of mischievousness, while a general dis- 
armament would be a very silly proceeding if a future general 
armament were possible. It is as supremely ridiculous for an 
apostle of peace to concern himself with the respective advantages 
of the various forms of military organization as it would be for 
a temperance advocate to discuss the merits of competing vintages. 

In one particular, at least, there is something almost epigram- 
matic in the programme of the Conference. "The jest is in the 
tail. When the Leaguers shal] have exhausted such trifling and 
otiose little matters as the respective merits and demerits of the 
various forms of military wickedness, and shall have settled for 
ever the future of such very similar conditions of national life as 
those presented by Holy Russia and Holier Spain on the one 
hand, and those of God-abandoned Italy on the other—after these 
little questions are disposed of, together with that of the separa- 
tion of Church and State—the Congress proposes to conclude by 
an inquiry as to “ How the Federative principle may be carried out 
in the various countries, and how is the Constitution of the United 
States of Europe to be established?” Ay, how indeed? Look 
across the Atlantic; the Federative principle has been on its trial 
there, and on a grand scale; and el knows what has come of 
it. An Iliad of suffering ; whole—not hecatombs, but—millions of 
slain; a mass of debt and embarrassments not yet counted ; a future 
dark and lowering; sullen discontent and races preparing for an 
unknown future by the most sayage animosities; this has come 
of the Federative principle, and only because nobody knew what 
the Federative principle was. Federation of independent States 
has been tried, and a civil war on the most gigantic scale and of 
unexampled horrors has come of it. The Leaguers may well reserve 
the question of how the Federation of Europe is to be carried out 
for their last question. Punch’s advice to those about to marry 
is about the best answer to it—Don’t. 


REPUDIATION. 


[HE paieniaien of repudiation are now so nearly universal that 
an entirely new code of morals is beginning to take the place 
of the old theory that a State was bound to pay the stipulated 
interest of its debt, at whatever sacrifice circumstances might re- 

uire. There still, however, lingers so much of the old respect for 

onesty that few countries except Spain venture on a direct con- 
fiscation of the principal of their alae. Nor is this at all 
necessary, A debt in the shape of a perpetual annuity of 5/. per 
Cent. upon a nominal capital of 100/. is just as effectually, and not 
more honestly, reduced by converting the bonds into 4/. per cent. 
instead of Pe per cent. obligations, as it would be by striking off 
one-fifth of the principal. The same end may be achieved with 
equal ease and not much greater plausibility, by paying interest in 
depreciated currency, and all these various devices for defeating 
creditors are more or less in favour at the present time. Some 


American States are now paying the interest on their debt in 
greenbacks, and a strong party is in favour of applying the 
same process to the Federal bonds. Spain, more bold than 
other nations, openly forces her creditors to take new securi- 
ties whose nominal amount is but a fraction of the cancelled 
debt. Austria has laid a heavy tax specially on the coupons 
of her debt; while Italy, moving in the same direction, more 
modestly contents herself with taxing her foreign and native 
creditors alike for their property in her bonds, on the same 
scale which she applies to other forms of wealth. The strict 
rules of national morality would perhaps condemn all these 
devices; but there is far more excuse for the course the Italians 
have taken than for the more — confiscation practised or 
threatened in other countries. hen the principles of our own 
Income-tax were under discussion, the question was much can- 
vassed whether the holder of Consols was not entitled to absolute 
exemption. The answer given by our highest financial authorities 
was, we think, conclusive so far as the native owner of our stock 
was concerned. He was taxed, it was said, not as a creditor, 
but simply as the possessor of a certain income, exactly like 
every other owner of property. If it was right for the State 
to take to itself a certain percentage of interest derived from pri- 
vate investments, why should it not be equally right to appropriate 
the same proportion of the income derived from an investment in 
the public funds. One man might have put his money into Bank 
of England Stock, another into Three a Cents, Both were sub- 
jects equally liable to contribute to the wants of the State, and 
when a sudden occasion arose for an increase of taxation, it was 
not very obvious why, of two persons enjoying equal incomes, the 
one should pay and the other should escape. ‘The grand principle 
was determined to be, not that holders of stock should not be 
taxed at all, but that no ial impost should be levied 
on their dividends which was not also levied on every other kind 
of income. This ——- was accepted even in land, and 
perhaps it is unanswerable where the creditor is a subject, 
and, as such, bound to take his fair share of the burden of 
taxation. But the case of a foreign stockholder is somewhat 
different, and perhaps the best argument for including him in the 
scope of our Income-tax was that it was almost an exceptional 
case, the amount of our funds held by foreigners being compara- 
tively small, while the whole machinery of the tax would 
be deranged if it could be escaped by putting stock into the 
name of a foreigner. Some even went so far as to say that 
a foreigner, by investing in our funds, rendered himself as 
justly liable to taxation as if he were resident in this mp oo be 
but, in spite of such plausible excuses, the real defence for the 
practice was, that any injustice done to creditors was really una- 
voidable, and that the tax was, and was universally known to be, 
imposed from the impossibility of discriminating between native 
and foreign stockholders, and not as a covert means of de- 
frauding any creditor of his due. It is to be regretted 
that even a technical relaxation of the strict code of national 
obligation in financial matters should ever have been countenanced 
by high authority. The precedent is so easily imitated with a 
very different motive from that which suggested such arguments 
in England that, at any cost of inconvenience, it might have been 
wiser to avoid the slightest concession to mere expediency in 
questions of national credit. If we rightly understand the effect 
of the Italian Income-tax, it does not impose a heavier burden on 
the coupons of the debt than other forms of income have to bear ; 
but the fact that Italian loans have been chiefly raised from 
foreigners, while English loans have always been brought out in 
our own market, and, with the exception of a trifling proportion 
of them, still remain in native hands, makes all the di erence in 
the world between the considerations that apply to the two cases. 
The Italian Coupon-tax was forced upon the Government by the 
Chamber, expressly for the sake of raising a revenue from the foreign 
creditor, and it is in spirit, and not merely in form, an act pro tanto 
of repudiation. Indeed the chief argument adduced in defence 
of it has been that which a compounding debtor addresses to his 
creditors. Italy pretty openly declares that the burden of her 
debt is too heavy for her; she is making enormous efforts to in- 
crease her revenue by internal taxation of the severest kind ; and 
she appeals to her foreign creditors not to complain of a slight 
reduction of interest, lest the time should come when hopeless 

ptey would wipe out principal and interest together. That 
this appeal is made in good faith seems to be generally believed 
by the holders of Italian securities, for the price has by no means 
gone down to the extent it would have done if the recent measure 
had been considered as the prelude to systematic repudiation after 
the Spanish type. 

Austria, again, has the same sort of difficulties to plead, 
and has accompanied her levy on the foreigner with a gen- 
uine effort to restore the equilibrium of her finances, disordered 
by war and by a bad financial policy of long continuance, She, 
too, is starting on a new career, and has some claim to considera- 
tion in consequence. But she has gone beyond Italy in her 
downward course. The tax levied on the Austrian coupons 
is a specific tax of 16 cent. in some cases, and 20 per 
cent. in others. It is etfected partly by a reduction. of the 
nominal principal, and partly by substituting a new paper 
bearing 4/4. 4s. per cent. interest in place of the old securities, 
No theory, however ingenious, can make this right; and, in 
justice to the Austrians, it must be owned that the plea of 
necessity is the only one that seems to be urged. It is not the 
least remarkable, and far from the most satisfactory, symptom 
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that the Reichsrath in Austria, and the Italian Chambers, 
were eager to increase the impost beyond the percentage to 
which their Ministers were anxious to confine themselves; and 
when popular assemblies set the example of a lax appreciation of 
the obligations of national honesty, the first security against re- 
pudiation is gone. 

Even among the sufferers from such measures there is less sign 
of righteous indignation than would have been provoked some 
years ago. The standard of morality is perceptibly lower, and 
creditors who are still receiving a very high rate of interest for 
the money they have invested take‘ these occasional blows with 
the same philosophic composure with which an underwriter hears 
of the loss of a ship. If no ships were lost, there would be no 
profits made by insurance ; and if repudiation in all its forms were 
unknown, those who are greedy for ten or fifteen per cent. in- 
vestments would find it difficult to place their money to 
their satisfaction. Probably, in the long run, an_ investor 
who hedges one kind of rotten security by another comes 
out at last a gainer by the system of repudiation, so long as it 
flourishes in a mitigated form; ‘but though this may account for 
the toleration commonly bestowed upon the practice, it only makes 
its impolicy the more glaring. If Austria had always managed to 
pay her way, she would find the charge of her public debt con- 
siderably lighter than it will be even after the reduction of in- 
terest which is now decreed ; and though Spain is now allowed to 
a certain extent to show her face in the markets of the world, she 
has to pay a price for her misdeeds far heavier than the burden 
which honesty would have imposed upon her. Even the United 
States securities, though as yet honestly met, may be bought to 
pay a much higher rate of interest than if they had never been 
tainted by whispers of repudiation ; and though character, whether 
of States or individuals, seems to be less o than it once was, 
it is satisfactory to believe that it still bears a remunerative 
market value. More than this, in these days of calculation, it 
might be ehimerical to hope for. That honesty is the best policy 
is not a very high-toned recommendation of upright dealing, but 
in the midst of so many national and personal examples of the 
apes | scarcity of the virtue, it is some consolation to reflect that 
it may be preserved from utter extinction by the same sordid con- 
siderations which have so greatly impaired its force. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


dees discussion raised by Earl Stanhope in the House of Lords 
on Monday last has no direct bearing on the provisions of the 
Public Schools Bill now before Parliament, to which we have 
already more than once called the attention of our readers. It 
referred to the proposal for a future Commission to revise, not the 
endowment or government, but the system of teaching at our 
public schools. Such a Commission Earl Stanhope wished to see 
appointed, its members being selected exclusively from the edu- 
cational staff of the schools and Universities themselves. His 
suggestion did not seem to meet with much favour; and, indeed, 
those who are not so much in love as Mr. Matthew Arnold with 
the foreign system of bureaucratic centralization would probably 
think it the safest plan to reform the governing bodies of the 
various schools where reformation is suled, and then leave the 
head-masters to effect reforms in the education. They have every 
motive of self-interest as well as honour to keep them up to their 
work, and the inestimable advantage of minute practical experience 
to guide them in its performance. The prompt action taken during 
the last year or two by the head-masters of two of our leadin 
public schools—Eton and Harrow—is sufficient evidence, to look 
no further, that they are not likely to go to sleep over it. And it 
is probable that more solid results will be gained in the long run 
from the competition of rival bodies, each acting for the best ac- 
cording to its own lights, than could be hoped for from any 
common course of procedure agreed upon between them. The one 
recent example of the kind, the Primer of the nine head-masters, 
is not an encouraging precedent. Indeed, the proposal for a new 
Commission can hardly be said to have been seriously discussed. 
The real interest of the debate hinged on the collateral issues 
raised by Earl Stanhope and Lord Clarendon, who had pretty well 
determined in their own minds the principal conclusions at which 
a Commission ought to arrive. That the classical should be 
subordinated to other studies, or at least put on a par with them, 
and, above all, that composition, the great bugbear of our average 
reformers, should be abolished, was the burden of their speeches. 
Lord Stanhope went so far as to say that our present system had 
made us the laughing-stock of Germany. ‘here is so much 
random talk on the subject just now, and it is so easy to purchase 
a cheap reputation for enlightened liberality by pointing a sneer 
at what is assumed to be a falling cause, that it may be worth 
while to inquire how much of truth there really is—or, rather, how 
much has been at all proved to be true—in the sweeping invective 
which has become fashionable, and has at length penetrated the 
serene atmosphere of the Upper House. Is it a fact that our 
schools are the laughing-stock of Germany, and that classical com- 
position, especially in verse, is an exploded absurdity, doomed, 
though dying hard P 
One answer to the second question would be that the im- 
mense superiority of the ideal German boy cannot certainly arise 
his doing no composition, for he is made to do a good 
deal. There is, no doubt, a considerable diflerence between 
the teaching—we are not concerned here with the discipline 


—of English and German schools, And Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
recent volume, describing his inspection of foreign schools and 
universities during a six months’ tour in France, Germany, 
and Italy, has enabled us to apprehend with tolerable accy. 
racy wherein it consists. But first we may refer to an esti- 
mate of our own system formed by a high authority on the 
German side, of whom Mr. Arnold himself speaks with 
respect. In his Letters on English Education, Dr. Wiese maintains 
that, while the knowledge of the English scholar is confined 
within a narrower circle, he will generally be found to move with 
reater accuracy in it, and that the English schools impart a 
etter preparation for life than the German. He even expresses 
himself convinced that “ what the English schools and universities 
have neglected, and do neglect, is amply compensated by that 
which they have done ant are still doing.” This is stro 
testimony, though of course it must not be pressed Level 
its pes meaning. The preparation for life given by our 
public schools is probably due quite as much to their training 
as to their teaching, nor does it follow that we might not do what 
we have left undone without leaving undone what is done gs 
wellalready. But*it is clear that Dr. Wiese does not consider 
our method of teaching a “laughing-stock,” while he expressly 
recognises in the very “simplicity” of the old system a valuable 
machinery for “rousing and fostering vital energy and the 
heroic feeling of noble manliness,” which he does not wonder that 
we are rather shy of making experiments upon. 

And now to say a word as to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s evidence 
about Germany, which is so far from being the judgment of a 
bigoted partisan of our existing system that he is anxious to 
modify—some might think to revolutionize—it in many im- 
= particulars. But instead of the composition of our bo 

eing—as Earl Stanhope says—“ the laughing-stock of the 
best scholars of France and Germany,” he insists that it is 
very superior to theirs. He states, as the result of his inspection 
of some of the first schools in Berlin, that the best style of 
the best authors is not caught so well by their boys as 
ours in Latin prose or verse, especially the latter, and that 
they show a comparative absence, not only of practical skill, 
but of “ tact for seeing what is uncouth.” The 7 _— 
of one of the best schools in Paris “had nothing like the 
mastery of Greek of the a boys in our best public schools.” 
There is more of course, both of scientific teaching and of modem 
languages, in the French dycées and German gymunasten, than 
has hitherto been common in our schools. But classies 
still form the main staple of the education. The demand for a 
more modern course of training has been met by “the liberty of 
divergence.” That is to say, a boy after the elementary years of 
school, where classics are taught to all alike, can, if he pleases, 
substitute what is called in Germany a Realschule, and in France 
a special school, for the ordinary curriculum. In France this ex- 
periment is still in its infancy, and has not at present attained 
much success. In Germany it has been carried out for many years, 
but the results do not altogether bear out the views of our educa- 
tional reformers. Dr. Jager, the director of a large school at 
Cologne, told Mr. Arnold that it was the universal conviction, 
among those competent to form an opinion, that the Realschule 
was not successful, and moreover that the boys in the gymnasium 
beat the Realschule boys on the common ground of history, geo- 
graphy, and the mother tongue, which all do alike; and even 
in French, to which the latter devote much more time than 
the boys in the classical schools. And our own Commissioners on 
Middle Schools make a very similar observation :—“ The ‘human’ 
subjects of instruction, of which the study of language is the 
beginning, appear to have a distinctly greater educational power than 
the ‘material.’” This fact alone appears to us to speak volumes in 
favour of the value of classical training as a method of mental 
gymnastic. Any attempt to lay down the law on the details of 
the subject at present, with anything like minute accuracy, wo 
obviously be premature. As we said before, the problem must be 
worked out by experience. But in the meantime it is not ino 
portune, in the face cf such sweeping assertions as were made t 
other day in the House of Lords, to note facts like those we have 
just recorded, or to call attention to the opinions of those who 
have a better right than either Earl Stanhope or Lord Clarendon 
to speak with authority, and who cannot be accused of any 
extreme leaning in a conservative direction. 

Mr. Arnold himself, as we said before, desires to introduce great 
changes in our system of secondary education, but he insists at 
length on the supreme importance of Alterthumswissenschaft, as the 
Germans call it, arguing very justly that, to know himself, a man 
must know the capabilities and performances of the human mind, 
and for this purpose the study of classical antiquity affords “an 
unsurpassed source of light and stimulus.” Mr. Mill has pro- 
nounced substantially a very similar verdict. And a writer 80 
far from every taint of conservative prepossession as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is even more explicit on the subject. He tells us expressly 
that his experience of historical education—and history is 
speciality—leaves him under the impression that classical litera- 
ture, besides its still unequalled excellence, is “the best in- 
strument for cultivating the historical sense.” Nor only so. He 
insists that, while the tendencies of the age should be frankly 
recognised, no system of education can be complete which does 
not include the humanities as well as some knowledge of 
physical science. And he adds—what is very much to the 
— as regards some of Lord Stanhope’s strictures — that 
modern languages are indeed indispensable accomplishments, but 
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“do not form a high mental training,” and are often thoroughly 
mastered by persons of very low intellectual powers. He pro- 
tests emphatically, for many reasons, against making French 
the staple of education, as some have lately proposed, and 
endorses what is the common conviction of nearly all scholars, 
that both as organs of thought and instruments of linguistic 
training, the merits of Greek and Latin are so pre-eminent that 
the best of modern languages cannot approach them. Professor 
Conington, from a somewhat different standpoint, speaks quite 
as strongly. No doubt—to quote what [arl Stanhope called 
«the noble words of Lord Bacon,” but which happen to be the 
words of the Old Testament—“ Many shall go to and fro, and 
knowledge shali be increased.” But it does not follow that the 
study of classical antiquity will lose its value either in the abstract 
or as a system of mental discipline for youth. 

‘The question of composition, and especially of verse composition, 
may, it is true, abstractedly be considered apart from the 
merits of classical education in general. But, to quote the words 
of the Public Schools Report, “ there are few educated men who 
are not sensible of the advantages they gained, as boys, from the 
steady practice of composition and translation.” As regards Latin 
prose, indeed, very few who wish Latin to be retained at all have 
ventured to suggest its discontinuance. We are not clear that 
even Lord Stanhope and Lord Clarendon are prepared to recom- 
mend such a step. But of Greek composition and Latin verse 
they speak with undisguised contempt. There is perhaps some- 
thing to be said for restricting Greek composition to the com- 
parative few who have a pronounced taste for scholarship. The 
same has been maintained of late in regard to Latin verse 
on grounds which appear to us, as we had occasion to observe 
the other day in connexion with Professor Newman’s recent 
volume of Latin verse, very inconclusive. Nobody is likely 
now to repeat Locke’s objection to the practice when he urges 
that, “if a boy have a poetic vein, his parents should labour to 
have it stifled and suppressed as much as possible,” on the com- 
mercial ground that ‘* Parnassus is a pleasant air but a barren 
soil,” and the moral ground that, if the tendency is not checked 
betimes, “ Your son will become the fiddle to any jovial com- 
pany when they want a relish to their wine.” It is, however, 
vehemently urged that the practice is a sheer waste of time, 
that it is wearisome, difficult, and useless. Lord Clarendon 
calls it “a cruel infliction,” and observes that “boys have almost 
as much aptitude for making verses as for flying in the air.’ 
We are inclined to think that this is as far as possible from 
the truth. It is at all events remarkable that two of the first 
scholars of the day, men far removed from bigoted adherence to 
the status quo, have pronounced an opposite verdict. We have 
spoken already of Mr. F', Newman. Professor Conington is more 
explicit. Le considers that in the earlier stages of education, when 
some elementary knowledge of the language has been first acquired, 
verse composition is even a more valuable instrument for promoting 
its further acquisition than prose. It falls more, he thinks, within 
the capacities of young boys, because the points which distinguish 
a good from a bad verse are more easily mastered than those which 
distinguish a good from a bad sentence. A boy can write good 
verses while a prose sentence is still an “impenetrable mystery ” 
tohim. ‘There are two reasons for this. ‘lhe structure of the 
sentences is usually much simpler in verse than in prose, and the 
laws of metre are tixed, and, once learnt, are not likely to be for- 
gotten, while the full appreciation of the rhythm of a prose 
‘sentence can only be acquired by long experience. It may be 
added that, partly on this account, and partly because it does 
something to satisfy any imaginative tendencies or ear for 
melody they may possess (which was Locke's reason for tabooing 
it), boys often take a pleasure and pride in this “ cruel infliction,” 
as Lord Clarendon a it, which they do not in any other part 
of their work. And this alone, as a recent advocate of the exist- 
ing practice has argued, is one strony reason for retaining it. A 
task which a boy does with interest, sometimes even with en- 
thusiasm, will never be a common thing under any system of 
education, new or old, and we cannot aflord lightly to dispense 
with such an aid when we have got it, 


POLITICS AT THE ANTIPODES. 


t= within the last few days it would have been 
\ accurate to say that the deadlock at Melbourne still con- 
tinued, The Government, which is now carried on by an 
imperfect Ministry, was for some time, to all appearances, 
carried on without any Ministry at all. The retirement of 
the M‘Culloch Cabinet compelled the Governor to cast about 
for competent successors. Application was made in turn to 
two or three of those gentlemen whom the mercantile and pro- 
fessional classes of colonial society supply in abundance for the 
formation of Cabinets. Messrs. M‘Mahon and Fellowes consented 
to form an Adininistration only on condition of being empowered 
to dissolve the Assembly, or rather to hold the threat of a dissolu- 
tion in ¢errorem over the Assembly—a condition to which the 
Governor would not accede. Accordingly, they retired from the 
Ss qperay One gentleman after another then undertook the 

, only to relinquish it. Mr. Riddell was ready to abandon 
ease, and the goodwill of contending factions, in order to 
set the “Queen's Government” on its feet again. But he 
could not succeed in inspiring his compatriots with the same 


politicians as he thought likely to support him, he threw 
the business in despair. Then two other gentlemen were 

for, with the same result. And finally the Governor was com- 
pelled to ask the M‘Culloch Ministry to remain. But there 
was this awkwardness both in the request and in compliance 
with it. The Duke of Buckingham had enjoined one mode 
of proceeding with respect to the Darling grant, the Colonial 
Ministers recommended another, and did not show the slightest 
wish to recede from their own scheme. If they followed it 
out, there would be another collision between colonial and 
Imperial authorities. As it is, the politicians of the colon 
have succeeded in doing that which, at certain times 
under certain circumstances, it is so easy to do—namely, in 
raising a feeling of jealousy at the interference of the oe 
Street authorities. While the House of Assembly is only h 
disposed to give its support toa Ministry which enjoys the con- 
fidence of the Home Government, the Legislative Council ques- 
tions the right of the Queen’s Secretury of State even to give the 
mildest expression to his feeling of regret at the refusal of that 
body to pass the Bill of the Assembly for conferring the grant on 
Lady Darling. ‘The present position of the Colonial Secretary 
is a melancholy warning against the policy of concession. 
His conduct has been dictated by motives of the most unexcep- 
tionable kind. To recede from an unprofitable conflict with 
colonial opinion, and to abandon a principle of administration in 
deference to the wishes of a remote dependency, is a line of con- 
duct which, if it involves error, has at least an ailinity to virtue. 
It is certainly not the kind of error with which colonists used to 
taunt Colonial Ministers in bygone days. But, however amiable, 
it was not by any means successful. It did not satisfy the House 
of Assembly, and it exasperated the temper of the Upper House. 
The press of the colony began to indulge in those amenities 
which characterize every colonial press in a time of excitement. 
‘The colonists were asked, what more right has the Duke of Buck- 
ingham to interfere with the internal allairs of Victoria than 
they have to interfere with the internal atluirs of England? 
Then the more violent partisans proceeded to befoul him with 
the garbage so generally used on these occasions. What is he, 
and who is he? What does he know ahout colonies? What 
pretensions has he to be Colonial Minister beyond the acci- 
dent of being a duke? And is a man whose only claim to such a 
position is founded on the accident of birth to dictate to the in- 
dependent colonists of Victoria? Perish the iguoble thought! 
&c. &c. How much of this anger is genuine, and how much 
fictitious, it is impossible for us to pronounce. We want the data 
requisite for the solution of the problem. If we only knew the 
nationality of the Melbourne journalists, and the number of 
briefless ac oe at Melbourne, we might approximate to a 
clear perception of the machinery of agitation, As it is, we 
may leave it to be supposed that, though the agitation may 
contain a few grains of real colonial jealousy, its prevailing 
element is simply Bunkum., 

Still the phase of things is typical and worthy of notice. Here 
is a colony, founded and ruled and protected by England; ex- 
empted from all the care and cost of maritime defence by metro- 
politan liberality. This colony is endowed with the privilege of 
self-government, and is supposed to manage its own concerns in 
its own way. Its Parliament votes its own money for its own 
purposes, according to the mode established in England, and 
subject to rules laid down by the Queen’s Government at home. 
Here is the pinch. This subjection to rules derogates from its 
presumed autonomy. How can a colony be said to be self- 
governed when the measures which its Ministers pass are liable 
to the direct or indirect veto of England? What is the 
worth of that independence which is fettered by external 
limitations, restrictions, and ae ange On the other hand, 
how can the Mother-country be said to govern the dependency, 
if the dependency does whatever it likes, without reference 
the Mother-country? What is the worth of a subjection 
which involves no subordination or obedience? As Sir G. 
C. Lewis put it long ago:—“ If the Government of the dominant 
country substantially govern the dependency, the representa- 
tive body cannot substantially te it; and, conversely, if 
the dependency be substantially governed by the represen- 
tative = it cannot be substantially governed by the 
dominant body. A self-governing dependency .. . is a contra- 
diction in terms.” Exactly so; it is a “contradiction in terms.” 
But that only proves the error of the terms, not the evil 
of the situation. It was unwise to give such vast powers of 
internal government as the Canadian and Australian colonies 
possess, but it was more unwise to dignify the concession by 
such grand phraseology. It might at one time have been 
possible to devise a polity for the colonies, with the consent of 
the colonists, which should secure for them a very substantial 
amount of freedom, and for the Mother-country a substantial 
dominance. Such a provision would have removed all cause of 
complaint on the score of inconsistency between real and nominal 
concession. But it would not have removed all other grounds of 
complaint, nor have precluded the aspiration after a higher state 
of independence. Sooner or later the discontent which seems 
habitual to all English communities would have inspired a longing 
for a freer scope of action, and would have united the colonists in 
a common elfurt to obtain it. The dispute between the Mother- 
country and her dependencies might have brought both parties to a 
serious consideration of their reciprocal duties and privileges. The 
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ion in the event of perfect autonomy being established 
im the colonies; and the colonies might have agreed to waive the 
exercise of their full rights in return for the protection afforded 
by England. Now, this reciprocal self-restraint can only be 
attained on those rare occasions when moderation and good 
sense are employed to stave off a quarrel which obstinacy 
could not fail to inflame. In the present instance, we may 
assume that Sir Charles Darling himself has performed the 
functions of a mediator by waiving his claim to the money voted 
by the Assembly, and by re-entering the colonial service. As 
p A will now be no one to vote the money to, the conflict 
between the two Houses will vanish with its cause. The Appro- 
iation Bill may be passed without a Darling clause, and the 
Goosmanat may discharge its obligations without confessing 
judgment in fictitious suits. The deadlock may be supposed 
therefore to be at an end, and while we are writing, the partial 
success of the Governor in forming a Ministry ~ have been 
rendered complete. All's well that ends well. But even a 
flourishing colony can ill bear a perpetual series of deadlocks. 
And who can venture to predict that this will prove to be the 
worst or the last? When one occasion has so readily supplied 
materials for discord, others may be expected to crop up at inter- 
vals. That another of the same kind as this one should recur 
is not likely. A distinct provision that the Governor shall not 
receive either a gift or a pension from the colony which he admi- 
nisters might be inserted in his instructions, or might form the gist 
of a special Act of Parliament. If a colonial Parliament still 
insisted on rewarding his devotion to a faction or a cause, he 
would only have to plead a legal impossibility of compliance. 
But no one can venture to say to what lengths a Ministry born 
out of universal suffrage, and familiar with the resources of demo- 
cratic corruption, may ultimately cameo It is in one way satis- 
factory to think that the last Melbourne crisis was brought about 
in fact by a pertinacious adherence to the constitutional procedure 
of England. It is to be hoped that, in any other which may 
hereafter occur, the Governor's influence may be thrown into the 
scale of prescriptive traditions and constitutional principles. 

In such relations as now exist, the obvious question suggests 
itself, Of what use is a connexion which rests on so frail a foun- 
dation? The question may be answered by another. Do not 
many of the relations of life, both social and political, depend on 
conditions equally weak and uncertain to all outward appearance ? 
Love, friendship, marriage, partnerships, and alliances—what is it, 
after all, that essentially preserves and perpetuates these? Not so 
much special provisions reduced to formulas, or sanctioned by 
ceremonial; but a unity of sentiment and identity of interest, 
recognised without the medium of professions and independent of 
compact. There never, perhaps, was a time when the direct and 
avowed interference of England with the Legislatures of Canada 
or Australia would excite greater resentment than at present. 
But neither was there ever a time when the connexion with Eng- 
land was so deeply cherished in the affections of the colonists as 
it is now. Which is the best worth having—formal allegiance 
without genuine sympathy, or a loyal attachment capable of being 
warmed into enthusiasm, but claiming an entire independence of 
volition and freedom of action? It is true that, in the latter case, 
the formal connexion between the colony and the Mother-country 
may gradually be weakened till it dissolves. But in the former it 
may be strained till it snap. In the one instance, the kindly 
remembrance of past union survives its dissolution ; in the other, 
the recollection of involuntary dependence and arbitrary control 
survives to embitter the rancours of an inevitable and angry 
separation. 


IRON DEFENCES. 


— designs for our new iron forts have lately attracted an 
unusual amount of attention, and severe criticisms have been 
passed upon them. So strong have been the adverse opinions of 
iron-masters, and so determined the attacks upon the Department 
of Works, both in Parliament and the press, that a general uneasi- 
ness has prevailed throughout the country. Taxpayers were told 
that thelr money was being wasted on structures which would 
collapse at the first serious bombardment, and fall in ruins like a 
house of cards. ‘The general discontent was strong enough to 
justify Sir John Pakington in ordering the erection of targets 
representing, not only the ideas of the Royal Engineers, but also 
those of various inventors who clamoured for trials of their 
systems. It is probable that the experiments commenced this 
week at Shoeburyness will cost the country fully 15,000/. when 
the price of the targets themselves and of the ammunition fired at | 
them is taken into account, as well as the wear and tear of the 
guns employed. Yet the money cannot be said to have been 
thrown away, for all experiments of the kind have a value above 
that of answering certain questions proposed for solution. [very 
projectile fired under new conditions at untried structures adds to 
the knowledge of engineers and artillerymen, and serves as a 
reference for all future time, elucidating points which can only be | 
settled by actual trial. When the 15-inch American gun is | 
placed in a battery side by side with rifled pieces constructed on | 
our newest English system, and fired against targets representing | 
the forts destined to defend our dockyards, the interest is twofold, | 
for the guns are on their trial, as me | as the structures destined to | 
resist them. All candid persons must feel satistied, on the whole, | 
with the results of the three days’ tiring. ‘The power of English | 
rifled guns has been demonstrated, at the same time that the 


——— of the construction of the forts have been proved to be’ 
right. 

It was originally intended to attack the targets under the con-' 
ditions likely to occur in actual warfare. Torpedoes and floati 
batteries will henceforth form an important element of coast de- 
fence, and it is calculated that by their agency ships can be kept 
at distances of a thousand yards and further. It was not without 
reason, therefore, that the original programme only contemplated 
the employment of such charges as would represent ranges of 
five hundred yards and upwards. The iron forts at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth are only to = reached by ships which have passed 
other formidable batteries, and the elaborate epevt of the Torpedo 
Committee—one of the most scientific and practical that ever 
followed the labours of Englishmen—has left us in a position to 
prepare perfect sea-defences, on the slightest alarm of war, with- 
out doubt or hesitation. There was not a single capable officer of 
artillery or engineers who was not satisfied with the official pro~ 

ramme of the experiments, and it was remarkable that the 
interests of the two corps, clashing as they must do on most occa- 
sions when engineers have to cheapen the defences that serve to 
protect the workers of the guns, led no artillery officers to ques- 
tion the propriety of the arrangements. The guns were placed in 
position, reduced charges prepared, and all was in readiness for 
the trials when the Minister of War appeared at Shoeburyness, 
Past experiments have proved the superiority of the English 10- 
inch gun to any foreign ordnance bitherto placed in ships or 
mounted in fortresses. Yet a still stronger weapon, the 12-inch 
rifled gun, was placed in front of the targets, and it was felt that 
if the iron structures could resist the impact of its projectiles fired 
direct at 1,000 yards they would leave nothing to be desired, The 
platforms afforded to ordnance by the decks of ships sway 
with every motion of the water. The difficulty of judging dis- 
tance exactly in a new situation, the improbability of attaining a 
position exactly at right angles to the face of the work, the un- 
steadiness caused by the fire from other forts, the dread of sea 
mines and floating batteries, and the suffering occasioned by the 
direct tire of the defenders—all combine against a naval attack, to 
say nothing about the obscurity occasioned by the smoke of guns 
fired from ship and battery. But Sir John Pakington seems to have 
thought it enough to ask whether there exists a gun in the world 
which can possibly penetrate an iron fort at any range and under 
any circumstances ; and, on his arrival at Shoeburyness, he ordered 
that the guns should fire their heaviest charges at a range of 
200 yards from the targets. The faces of the engineers respon- 
sible for the forts drew out to portentous length. “ Unfuir,” 
“ Whose influence?” and similar uncomplimentary expressions 
were freely whispered among the officers of all services present. 
Foreigners who are in the habit of firing at actual ranges of 600 
to 1,000 yards at their experimental targets prayed to know why 
so strange a departure from scientific rule was to be made. But 
discipline prevailed, and the bombardment began. 

The 12-inch 600-pounder opened first against the “ Plymouth 
Fort Target,” the first projectile being directed upon the part 
strengthened by an additional §-inch plate. ‘Two rounds sutliced 
to show that no impression beyond exterior dents could be made 
on the narrow strip of 20-inch armour. The first two 
plates were just penetrated, about ten inches of iron remaining 
unpierced in front of the shot. Then the 15-inch American 
gun took up the firing, and hurled its shot against the plates with 
a velocity attained by using the fancy charge of 83 tbs. of English | 
powder—equal to 100 lbs. of American, ‘The effect was trifling 
compared with the penetration of the 600-lbs. rifled projectile ; 
but some mistake as to the elevation had caused the shot to touch 
the earth before striking the target, and another round from the 
same heavy piece was called for. Again the big smooth-bore 
dashed its round shot against the iron wall, but with equally 
innocuous results. Indeed every round fired from the American 
gun throughout the experiments only served to show more and 
more decidedly the inferiority of smooth-bore guns to rifles of 
equal or even of inferior weight. Not only was the Rodman, 
weighing 19} tons, beaten by the 12-inch gun of 23 tons, but by 
the 10-inch of 18 tons, and that so decidedly that no room was 
left for difference of opinion. Shells from the 10-inch English’ 
gun fired with charges of 60 lbs. of powder can penetrate with 
ease structures which throw back the heavy American shot, 
though it be hurled from the gun by the dangerous charge 
of 83} lbs. of English powder. The vexed question of smooth- 
bores versus ritled-guns may be considered as set at rest by 
this week's experiments, which have placed beyond dispute the 
superiority of the English to the 15-inch American. It is, 
however, true that another and heavier piece, the 20-inch, has 
been cast in the United States; and although the specimens 
are few, and hitherto mounted only for coast defence, it would be 
well that the War Office should listen to the request of the 
Superintendent of the Royal Gun Factories, and permit him to 
provide some examples of 15-inch rifled-guns which would be as 
superior to the 20-inch Rodman as the present 12-inch Wool- 
wich gun is to the 15-inch American smoothbore. The manu- 
facture of ordnance is now one of the recognised industries of 
England, and we should not suffer any nation to gain even & 
temporary step in advance of us. The late experiments at Berlin, 
the results of which haye now become public property, showed that 
the English 9-inch gun is rather superior to the best rifled-gun on 
the Continent, and the Woolwich 10-inch isnearly half as powerful 
again as the g-inch, When we consider that the g-inch has 


| pierced the side of the strongest foreign ironclad afloat, and that 
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the iron forts are to be armed with 1o-inch and 12-inch 
it is manifest that the preponderance of force in 
S fort would be so great as to render it perfectly safe 
against attack. It is absurd to make grave scientific experi- 
ments under circumstances which cannot possibly occur in war, 
and then treat the results as decisive on military questions. If 
the target representing the Plymouth fort had been shot through 
and through on Tuesday, no knowledge worth having would have 
been gained, and the remarkable resistance given by it only shows 
that } is an ample margin of strength beyond that required for 
war purposes. One shell burst on the edge of the embrasure and 
sent its fragments flying through the port. Such chances must 
occur, whatever be the strength of the structure, so long as the 
fires through an opening of any kind whatsoever; but with 
that single exception not a man would have been hurt during the 
first two days’ firing, for the _ mantlet hung up on the second 
day showed its power to oy pieces that ae A be driven in. 
It is enough to say that on the evening of the second day artillery 
officers were offering to stand behind the rope mantlet and take 
their chance for very small considerations indeed, to show how 
completely satisfactory the protection was considered to be, even 
after two shells had penetrated the shaken structure. 


On Tuesday a shot from the 12-inch gun was fired at each of 
the two solid oe plates supplied by Sir John Brown and the 
Thames Iron Works. The work done was unexpectedly great, 
but no one on the ground was prepared for the astounding effect 
of the next day’s firing. A 12-inch shot fired against the ham- 
mered 15-inch plate of the Thames Iron Works struck it fairly, 
and simply dashed it to pieces, lifting one piece of more than four 
tons’ weight, and hurling it from 50 to 60 feet from its original 
position. The rolled a from Shettield stood better, but showed 
no increase in strength comparable with the increase in price above 
the plate-upon-plate system. The 12-inch shell fired at 200 yards 
with full battering charge just cracks and bulges the inner of 
the three plates in the Plymouth shield, but does not perforate it. 
Tke damage done to the solid 15-inch rolled plate was quite as 

t, for both 12-inch shot and 10-inch shells pushed forward 

e inner surface of the plate, starred it with deep cracks, and 
two of them striking near each other, split the solid iron 
through nearly the whole of its breadth. Both 12- and 10-inch 
shells go through the weakest part of the Plymouth fort when fired 
with full charges at 200 yards. What they would do if they 
struck the junction of two 15-inch plates cannot be distinctly 
stated, because no such experiment has been tried, but it is most 
probable that they would pass through. At any rate one of them, 
which struck a perfectly sound part of the 15-inch rolled plate 
(Brown’s), dashed ae splitting the plate across its whole 
breadth, and flinging the broken mass on one side. 


Throughout the whole of the experiments on Wednesday and 
Thursday the rope mantlet hung up behind the target stopped 
every piece of projectile or plate that struck it. The clean-swept 
floor, where the gun would have stood, remained undisturbed in 
its neatness, and not a single man would have been hurt, for the 
two shells which penetrated were stopped effectually by the 
masonry piers. The blows of shot and shell upon the space 
allotted for one gun represented forces amounting to from 70,000 
to 80,000 foot tons, the weakest parts were fired at as well as 
the strong ones, the guns were stronger than those possessed 
by foreign Powers, and the ranges were such as could never 
be in actual war. Excepting by the fragments of the shell 
which broke up outside, and flew in a shower through the port, 
not a man would have lost life or limb. Can it be conceived that 
as much could be said for ships engaging such a fort? The 
result would seem to be that the present designs for the iron works, 
both at Plymouth and Spithead, are more than strong enough for 
their purpose, and, if so, it would be culpable folly to add to their 
present cost. Nor must it be forgotten that the defences of the 
country need many things besides forts. Torpedoes and floating 
batteries demand that some funds should be expended on them. 
A thousand things want doing, and cannot get done for lack of 
money. 


Meanwhile certain lessons may be learned from the experiments 
of the week. Solid 15-inch plates will give on an average little, 
if any more, resistance than three 5-inch plates laid upon each 
other and strongly bolted together. The rolled plate from Brown's 
works showed much greater strength than the hammered one 
from the Thames Iron Works, yet even the former failed to resist 
the impact of a 12-inch live shell, though not weakened by bolt 
holes. There must be weak places in all structures built up of 
thick solid plates, for it is impossible to break joint since nothing 
comes behind them. The bolts showed remarkable powers of 
resistance, and, had the Royal Engineers made a few experiments 
before contracting for the unfortunate Gibraltar shields, they 
would have known how to secure their bolts against sheering, and 
gained a vast increase of strength in the shield. The upright sup- 
ports behind the plates showed their great value, and might be 
increased in number, as perhaps one of the cheapest possible ways 
of strengthening the structure should the development of artillery 
fire call for more powers of resistance. The granite foundations 
are the weakest part of the fort. Many other points might be 
noted, and will be, no doubt, in more professional journals, but we 
Spare our readers the wearisome technicalities of the question, 


THE ESMONDE WILL CASE. 


dhe jury in the Esmonde will case seem to have agreed to 
differ with remarkable rapidity. Considering the number of 
days over which the trial had stretched, and the minute and con- 
tradictory character of some of the evidence tendered, an hour 
and a half was but a short time to give to the discussion of the 
verdict. Probably, however, the modes of regarding the facts 
which developed themselves during this were sufficiently 
divergent to make conversion by argument obviously impossible, 
and conversion by starvation has never been the fashion in civil 
cases. Theological considerations can hardly have been quite 
absent from the minds of the jurors. With disestablishment 
imminent, a Protestant might be expected to think twice before 
setting aside a will which left considerable sums for the benefit 
of the Irish Church Establishment; while a Roman Catholic 
must certainly have been tempted to make his adversaries taste 
the stringency of those provisions against death-bed almsgiving 
which have occasionally been enforced against the clergy of his 
own Church. And although we think the jury might have 
remained somewhat longer in consultation, the evidence did 
legitimately admit of directly opposite interpretations. If the 
Judge was of a different opinion, it may be set down to his anxiety 
that the jury should not be led away by what he evidently thought 
the undue license of the counsel for the defendant. Aone for 
this, the summing up would probably have shown more traces of 
effort to weigh the probabilities on each side, and to strike the 
balance between them, than were actually apparent in it. 

The case in favour of the will amounted to this. Lady 
Esmonde was a lady of strong Protestant principles, married, for 
the second time, to a Roman Catholic gentleman, and having b 
her first marriage a daughter who had become a Roman Catholic 
as lately as the beginning of 1867. For many years Lady Esmonde 
had been in the habit of spending a good deal of money on the main- 
tenance of various religious institutions in the parish, and towards 
the close of her life she began to fear, not unnaturally, that her 
death would deprive these objects of the bounty hitherto bestowed 
on them. Neither Sir Thomas Esmonde nor Lady Granard were 
likely to spend money in the promotion of a relizion different from 
theirown. ‘The fact that they were both rich seemed to Lady 
Esmonde to make her course easy. Had they been poor, it is possi- 
ble that at her death her property would have gone to her natural 
heirs ; but the knowledge that her husband and daughter had ample 
means of their own seems to have removed any hesitation which 
she might have felt in disposing of it to please herself. Accord- 
ingly, on the 30th of April, 1867, she went to Dublin, and gave 
her solicitors certain rough instructions for the preparation of her 
will. A ¢hurch and schvols were to be built, certain allowances 
were to be paid to the clergyman and the schoolmaster, a Protes- 
tant Lying-in Hospital, “to be attended by a Protestant doctor 
and Protestant nurse,” was to be founded, and 30,000/. was to be 
spent in the endowment of a college for the sons of clergymen in 
connexion with Trinity College. During her stay in Dublin Lady 
Esmonde made some changes in these instructions, the most im- 
portant being a residuary bequest to Trinity College, which 
virtually increased the legacy by some 13,000/.; and after her 
return to the country she carried on a long correspondence with 
various persons relative to the ay emer she proposed to make. 
On the 30th of July Sir Thomas Esmonde left home, and on the 
following day Mrs. Morgan, another daughter by the former mar- 
riage, arrived ona visit. It was then determined that the testa- 
mentary arrangements should be at once completed, but on the st 
of August Lady Esmonde was seized with paralysis. Her mind, 
however, was in no way affected by the shock, and on the 5th of 
August the will was executed. Sir Thomas Esmonde had pre- 
viously returned home, but, though aware of what was going 
on, interposed no objections, and offered no comments. 

The defendants admitted that Lady Esmonde’s intentions had 
originally been such as they were described. But they maintained 
that she had not fully made up her mind respecting them at the 
date of her being seized with paralysis. After that date, they 
contended, she was no longer possessed of the eee capa- 
city required to make a valid will, and was, moreover, subjected 
to undue influences on the De of those who desired that the 
will should be executed. Their case resolved itself, therefore, 
into two heads—first, that Lady Esmonde did not know what 
she was doing; secondly, that, even if she did know thus 
much, she was a mere tool in the hands of others. Upon the 
first of these points the evidence was necessarily unsatisfactory. 
There was no question that Lady Esmonde had been subject to 
delusions from a day or two subsequent to the execution of the 
will, and continued in that state up to her death on the 24th 
of the following November. The issue raised, therefore, was 
whether these delusions had manifested themselves as early as 
the 3rd or 4th of August, or only as late as the 6th or 

th. The faintiffs laid t stress on the medical evidence. 

‘wo of the doctors who had attended Lady Esmonde deposed that 
on the 3rd and 4th of August her mind was perfectly sound; and 
the third, who had been her confidential friend for many years, 
had at the time taken the same view. All three had given their 
opinion that, though not equal to the labour of originating a will, 
she was quite competent to sign one already prepared. The weak 
point in the medical evidence was the subsequent recantation of 
the confidential friend. Dr. Boxwell was not called as a witness 
by the plaintiffs; but he appeared in the box at the summons of 
the defendants, and there stated that he no longer considered 
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that Lady Esmonde had been in a fit state to execute a will on 
the 5th of August. He based this conclusion partly upon the 
evidence he had heard given in Court, | upon the discre- 
pancies between the will actually signed and the instructions 
previously given. The latter reason does not seem to sustain the 
edifice which it was sought to build on it. The will actually 
signed was prepared in haste on the Sunday night, with every- 
thing omitted that was not considered absolutely essential, in 
order to put as little strain as possible upon Lady Esmonde’s 
failing powers, and none of the variations were greater than 
might accounted for in this way. The oral testimony to 
which Dr. Boxwell appealed in justification of his change of 
view was chiefly that of servants. They deposed that from the 
time she was taken ill Lady Esmonde was constantly fancying 
there were dogs in the room, insisting that a little grandchild who 
had not been in the house for a year and a half should be brought 
to her bedside, or complaining that her back hair hurt her when 
in fact it had all been cut off. It is obvious that questions of this 
kind hardly admit of being conclusively settled. Marks of mental 
weakness which are not perhaps noticed at the time may certainly 
gain a new meaning when read in the light of later knowledge. 
But, on the other hand, signs which really mean nothing may 
become invested with an importance not their own from their 
connexion with subsequent events. Again, some delusions aflect- 
ing the sight may be compatible, at least for a time, with 
considerable mental vigour, while others not greatly differing 
mes them in form may nevertheless argue a radically weakened 
intellect. 

The second half of the defendants’ case rested in part upon 
alleged proofs that Lady Esmonde had changed her views as to the 
disposition of her property in the interval between her visit to 
Dublin in May and the execution of her will in August. Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, whose evidence had been taken by commission, 
stated that at a later period of her illness she several times ex- 
pressed a wish to make some arrangements for his benetit, and 
that on one occasion in particular she said to him, “If I could 
get two witnesses I would sign another paper.” It must be ob- 
served, however, that these statements need only imply that Lady 
{3smonde had changed her mind after the will was executed, 
whereas, to sustain the position taken up by the defendants, it was 
necessary to show that she had done so before that time. A far 
more important feature in the affair was the allegation of undue, 
influence on the part of the persons immediately about her during 
her illness. ‘Taking into account the substantial identity of the 
will with the previously declared intentions of the testatrix, it 
cannot be said that this charge was made out. But nothing can 
surpass or excuse the extraordinary imprudence of which these 
people were guilty. If they had designed to throw doubt on the 
validity of the wiil, and so to sow a rich crop of litigation for 
some legal friend, they need not have altered their course in any 
one material respect. In the first place, here is a will by whic 
everything is lett away from Sir Thomas Esmonde, who in the 
absence of such a document would, under his marriage settle- 
ment, have taken all that Lady Esmonde possessed. The proper 
course therefore would have been to give Sir Thomas the freest 
possible access to his dying wife, so as at all events to leave no 
suspicion in his mind that she was not a perfectly free agent in the 
matter. Instead of this, if Sir Thomas’s own account is to be 
believed, Lady Esmonde’s eldest daughter, Mrs. Morgan; her 
sister, Mrs, Nunn; and her spiritual adviser, Dr. Hughes, main- 
tained a strict cordon round the patient’s bed. Ler husband was 
never suflered to speak to her, except in the hearing of one of 
these three persons, or if occasionally he saw her in the morning 
before the rest of the world was up, he was never with her move 
than two or three minutes before he “heard footsteps going 
‘trot, trot, trot,’ or saw a lady glide into the room.” ‘The 
circumstances connected with the actual execution of the will 
rest upon the most unexceptionable testimony—that of Mr. 
Meredith, the solicitor who prepared it, and Dr. Hughes himself. 
‘The former arived at the house on Saturday the 3rd of August, 
having been telegraphed for by Mrs. Morgan. ‘The draft will 
was already in Lady Esmonde’s possession, but as Sir Thomas 
Ksmonde had the key of the closet in which it was kept, it was 
arranged that Mr, Meredith should prepare a duplicate from a 
rough draught of the instructions which he had with him. This 
is a somewhat significant comment on Sir Thomas Esmonde’s 
alleged acquiescence in what took place. On the Sunday night, 
however, Dr. Hughes, who had also been telegraphed for on the 
Saturday, asked Mr. Meredith to get a shorter will ready, so as to 
save Lady Esmonde the trouble ot hearing the long form read over 
to her. Early on Monday morning, Dr. Hughes, having thus 
the asked Lady Esmonde whether she wished to 
make her will. In reply to this she pointed to her palsied hand, 
and Dr. Hughes, taking this for assent, hastened off to Mr. 
Meredith, who came in “ in his stocking feet” with the new will 
which he had prepared the night before. This was then read 
over to Lady Esmonde, and executed by Dr. Hughes holding her 
hand and guiding it so as to make a mark instead of a signature. 
The proceedings were then interrupted by Sir Thomas Esmonde’s 
unexpected entrance. He showed some natural surprise at every- 
thing having been done without the least reference to him, and 
Mr. Meredith himself appears to have been in some confusion, 
since he afterwards told Sir Thomas that he “found his position a 
es awkward one, but that he had acted in no way un- 

ecoming @ professional man.” Be this as it may, Dr. Hughes’s 
conduct throws into the shade any little eccentricities on the part 


of Mr. Meredith. Ie admitshaving taken the initiative in the whole 
matter, which, considering that the person who would inherit in 
default of a will was a Roman Catholic, and that the whole of Lady 
Esmonde’s property was bequeathed to Protestant objects, was at 
least imprudent in a Protestant clergyman. He admits that on 
Sunday he prayed at Lady Esmonde’s bedside for the “ lost sheep,” 
meaning Lady Granard—not a bad way of guarding against 
any possible reawakening of Lady Esmonde’s affection for her 
daughter. He admits having kept so close a watch upon Lad 
Esmonde that on one occasion he sat outside as a sentinel wrapped 
in an eider down quilt, and on others used to watch a looking-glass 
at the end of the lobby, which reflected everybody who entered her 
room. In what terms, it may be asked, would Dr. Hughes charac- 
terize similar conduct on the part of a Roman Catholic priest ? Let us 
imagine the tables turned, and Lady Esmonde a Roman Catholi 
married to a Protestant husband, and having a daughter who had 
lately become a Protestant. If, underthese circumstances, she had left 
all her property to Maynooth, what would have been said when it 
was discovered that in the actual execution of this will her hand 
had been guided by a Roman Catholic priest? The idea of the 
priest keeping woah outside the door would have fired Protestant 
imaginations; and many edifying homilies would have been de- 
livered upon the violence done to the tardy promptings of 
natural afiection by the exclusion of her Protestant husband from 
the room, and of her Protestant daughter from the house. Dr. 
Hughes must have all the phrases proper to such an occasion at 
his fingers’ ends, and it is a humiliating proof of human inability 
to see ourselves as others see us that this familiarity with the 
om of the situation should have stood him in so little 
ste 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


W* have had another Handel Festival, the fourth since the 
experimental one of 1857, and the third since the com- 
memoration, in 1859, of the centenary of the illustrious musician’s 
death, The progress made since 1857 in improving the so-called 
“ TIandel Orchestra,” and in converting the centre transept of the 
Crystal Palace, by slow but sure degrees, into a vast concert-room, 
at once commodious and favourably adapted for musical effect, is 
remarkable. Mr. Bowley has done wonders; and Mr. Costa, in 
his way, has done wonders too. At each successive festival a step 
onward towards the desired perfection has been made ; and now, 
at last, the “General Manager,” who, compared with any other 
general manager catering for the public entertainment, is a Colos- 
sus to a pigmy, has imagined and carried out the happy idea of 
two enormous screens, hanging from the roof, on either side of 
the orchestra, more than three parts down towards the base 
of the transept. ‘To have virtually enclosed the area in front 
of the orchestra, on every side, would be a still greater 
triumph; but as this was impracticable—for a very suf- 
ficient reason, inasmuch as it would have shut out many thou- 
sands who come to hear the music as best they may, and who 
are satisfied with places outside the inevitable barriers, it is of no 
use speculating further on what might have been the result. 
Certamly on no former occasion has the eflect of the Handel 
Festival been half so impressive as during the very splendid per- 
formances of the present week. 

Opinions differ about the absolute good effected by these ex- 
ceptional gatherings. Some insist that even the chorus and 
orchestra at Exeter Hall are already in excess of all legitimate 
requirements; some point to the resources at Handel's disposal in 
Ilandel’s lifetime; while others cite the oft-quoted opinion of 
Becthoven—that an orchestra 60 strong was all that is necessary 
for the adequate execution of his symphonies. No doubt the 
music at the Handel Festival would have been little to the taste 
of Othello, who, if we may credit the emissary sent to instruct 
the musicians serenading the Moorish General on his wedding- 
night, liked their music so well that he desired them, “ of all love, to 
make no more noise with it.” But though Othello, to quote the 
same authority, “cared not greatly to hear music,” he is happily an 
exception. Mr, Costa would by no means have suited him for a 
Chapel-master, any more than Mr. Bowley would have suited 
him for a Master of Ceremonies. There is, however, another side 
to the question. The Handel Festivals—now, we are glad to 
believe, permanently established as “ triennial ”—are really the 
most social gatherings in existence. They bring together people 
from all parts of the country, who meet for a common purpose, 
the successful accomplishment of which has been engrossing their 
thoughts, and occupying very much of their time, during the in- 
terval of three years that elapses between festival and festival. 
The chorus, of some three thousand singers and upwards, repre- 
sents, as we all know, the flower of the choral societies all over 
England—societies entitled to respect, not only because they diffuse 
the taste for a beautiful and civilizing art, but because they offer 
inducements to countless worthy Bee who might devote their 
leisure to much less harmless, and, at the same time, much less 
profitable, occupation than that of the practice and study of part- 
singing. More than one of our considerable country towns might 
securely challenge the capital to an encounter in the art of choral 
singing; and Birmingham, Norwich, Bradford, Leeds, among 
others, would probably come off victors. But the only common 

round on which they can all meet in friendly association 1s 
ondon—which Mr. bowley, ——. one of the most zealous 
promoters of the fortunes of the Sacred Harmonic Society, having 
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ly widened his sphere of action, has for years persuaded the 
world of music to look upon as Sydenham. An ordinary visitor 
to the Crystal Palace, in the Handel Festival week, may gaze 
at that biggest of orchestras, from any part of the centre 
transept—the diameter of which is so often exultingly set 
forth, in the official advertisements, as “twice that of the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” underneath which 5,000 children 
from the charity schools annually meet and sing—without giving 
himself a moment’s trouble to reflect upon how they can possibly 
have been brought together. And really the system of organiza- 
tion through which the various members of this gigantic chorus are 
trained in advance, by separate conductors, and then placed under 
the despotic control of a single chief, who finds all ready to his 
hands and has simply to make the best use of the elements at his 
disposal, is something to be wondered at. No doubt Mr. Costa 
is he generalissimo of generalissimos in his department; but in 
the preparations for the Handel Festival he owes very much to 
certain “provincial ” satraps, who smooth the way for him. 
The only one, perhaps, able to keep in strict discipline so vast 
a host, it is not the less an advantage to him that the various in- 
dients which compose this host come thoroughly prepared. 
They come to him from north and from south, from east and 
from west, well trained in what they have to do, and all enthu- 
siastic about the result of their united efforts. Thus and thus 
only can such or performances as those of the Handel 
Festivals be possibly accomplished. To which it may be added, 
that no other music than that of Handel, and not the music 
even of Handel, could accommodate itself to such conditions. 
There is a certain breadth of outline in the larger works of this 
unique master, combined with an absence of minute details, to be 
found in those of no other composer; and it may be stated, with 
all deference to Mozart, that at the first performances of this and 
revious festivals, had the additional accompaniments which 
ent wrote for the Messiah been omitted, they would, rare 
exceptions allowed for, hardly have been missed. 


The programme for the week has been almost precisely the same 
as that of the last Festival, in 1865. The Messiah was given on 
the first day (Monday); Israel in Eyypt on the last (Friday); and, 
as usual, a miscellaneous selection on the second (Wednesday). 
The execution of the Messiah was positively marvellous; and 
when, during the performance of the magnificent “ Hallelujah” 
chorus—an outburst of homage and thanksgiving that has never 
been excelled, never, in fact, equalled in music—some eighteen or 
nineteen thousand people reverentially stood up, the impression 
upon the most indifferent looker-on, to say nothing of those in 
whose breasts every sentence of the “Hallelujah” and the other 
great choruses of the Messiah find a responsive echo, must have been 
extraordinary. At such a moment all the talk about superfluous 
means and appliances, about the number of singers and the number 
of players, was reduced to insignificance ; and the conviction that 
the “ Hallelujah,” with twice as many singers and players, would 
still not be overweighted, can hardly fail to have presented itself 
toevery mind. It was, more or less, the same with other choruses— 
for example, “ And the glory of the Lord” ; “ For unto us a child 
is born”; the superb series contained in the Passion-music, com- 
mencing with “Behold the Lamb of God” and ending with 
“The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all” ; the-jubilant 
“Lift up your heads”; and last, not least, the glorious final 
chorus, “ Worthy is the Lamb,” culminating in an “ Amen ” that 
Handel himself has nowhere else approached. True there was, 
here and there, a guasi-scramble—as, for instance, in the fugue, 
“He trusted in God,” and—where a multitude of singers are 
engaged—the almost unsurmountable “ Let us break their bonds 
asunder”; but, regarded as a whole, the choral singing in the 
Messiah on Monday was, without exception, the finest we can re- 
member. The solo singers, too—Madlle. 'Tietjens, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Madame Rudersdorff, Messrs. Cummings, Santley, and Sims 
Reeves—all did their best, the best of the best, however, being 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s pathetic delivery of the music of the Passion, 
from “Thy rebuke hath broken his heart” to “ But thou didst not 
leave His soul in hell,” for the restoration of which last to a tenor 
voice (in accordance with Handel’s own design) we are indebted 
to = suggestion of the first of English musical critics, Mr. 

arren, 


The selection on Wednesday, though richly varied and ex- 
tremely interesting, was much the same in its general features as 
the selection on the Wednesday of 1865. We had again the 
“ Epinician ” series of choruses out of Sau/, from “ How excellent 
is Thy name” to “ Hallelujah,” descriptive of the exultation of the 
Jews at the triumph obtained by their hero, David, over the 
Philistine giant, Goliath; the masterly and impressive chorus, 
“Envy, eldest born of hell,” from the same oratorio (immediate 

ecessor of Israel in Egypt) ; the chain of choruses from Solomon 
which came after Joshua and preceded Susannah), beginnin 
with the gorgeous and exhilarating “From the censer,” an 
including the whole of the series generally known as the “ Pas- 
sions” ; ‘‘ Immortal Lord,” from Deborah, Handel's second English 
oratorio (Esther being the first), which used at one time to be, 
but is now no longer, = by the Sacred Harmonic Society ; 

so-termed “Epithalamium” from Solomon, “May no 
rash intruder”; and, for climax, “See the conquering hero 
comes,” that perennial trio with chorus, which, originally belong- 
ing to the seldom played Joshua, is invariably introduced in the 
often played Judas Maccabeus. Besides these, there were two 
very unfamiliar choruses, “ He saw the lovely youth,” from 


Theodora, which, if we except the English adaptation of his very 
first oratorio, composed in Italy (The Triumph of Time and Truth), 
was Handel’s last work of the kind but one (the last being 
Jephthah), and “ Now love that everlasting boy,” from Semele, one 
of the English so-called “ serenatas.”” Both of these were interest- 
ing, not merely because, the first especially, they are very fine, 
but because r ie were utterly unknown to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of one thousand of those present—neither Theo- 
dora nor Semele having been performed in England since Handel's 
time. Then we had the bri; it, if somewhat “ rococo,” overture to 
the hastily manufactured Occasional Oratorio, and the “ Dead 
March ” from Saul, which critics unanimously cite as the “sub- 
lime of sag fl and which, if not exactly “sublime,” is 
unquestionably very simple. It is almost needless to state that 
these were admirably performed by the orchestra, seeing that, not- 
withstanding the instruments superadded (by Mr. Costa, we pre- 
sume) to the march in the overture, there is scarcely anything in 
either of them which, for such a company of experi players, 
is much more than child’s play. 


The solo singing in this varied selection was excellent ; but with 
very few exceptions it was devoted to pieces so familiar that it 
would be supererogatory to enumerate them, even in a catalogue 
non raisonné. Madlle. Christine Nilsson came forward (for the 
first time in London as an oratorio singer) with precisely the 
same airs which she sang last autumn at the Birmingham Festival 
—‘“From mighty kings” and “Wise men flattering,” givin 
them precisely in the same manner as on that occasion, jm wi 
the same changes and ad libitum cadences, Madlle. Kellogg — | 
“OQ had I Jubal’s lyre,” from Joshua, and sang it extremely we 
Madlle. Tietjens gave “ Pious orgies”; Madlle. Carola attempted 
“ Let the bright Seraphim” (executed with such wonderful spirit 
by Madlle. Adelina Patti at the last Handel Festival), and was 
charitably allowed to dispense with the second part; Mr. Santley, 
as a matter of course, gave “ O ruddier than the cherry,” and, as 
a matter of course, was obliged to repeat the quick movement ; 
Madame Sainton and Mr. Cummings respectively introduced airs 
from Solomon and Semele; Madame Lemmens ventured upon the 
interminable “ Sweet bird ” from L’ Allegro (Jenny Lind’s prescrip- 
tive property); while Mr. Sims Reeves gave “Deeper and 
deeper still,” and its melodious and lovely sequel, “ Waft 
her angels,” together with the famous war-song, “Sound 
an alarm” (with chorus), from Judas Maccabeus. For judg- 
ments upon thtse various performances we must refer our readers 
to the profusely eloquent descriptions of our daily contem- 
poraries, who, in the way of mere criticism, have said all that 
can be said, and left us without expletives to eke out a sentence, 
complimentary or otherwise. At the same time we may, in a 
word, express our opinion that the finest and most legitimate 
singing of the day (all being singularly good), was that of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, in the most pathetic of declamatory recitatives, 
“Deeper and deeper still” (“Jephthah’s rash vow,” as it was 
wont to be styled), which the elder Braham earned renown for 
singing, although he never sang it with the genuine taste and ex- 
pression of Mr, Reeves, with whom people are so fond of com- 
paring him. 

Isrcel in Egypt, with its picturesque and superb choruses, must 
be going on as we write; but of the great oratorio of Exodus it is 
unnecessary to speak. ‘The Israel day—the last day—has always 
been, and will always be, so long as the Handel Festival endures, 
the greatest day of the three. Meanwhile, we may conclude with 
saying that both the Messiah, on Monday, and the miscellaneous 
selection, on Wednesday, attracted many thousands more to the 
Crystal Palace than in 1865. The Royal box, most royally 
fitted up, has, it is true, been hitherto untenanted by Royalty; 
but if, as we hear, the festival of which we speak is likely to 
prove in a financial, as it may safely be affirmed to have been in 
an artistic, sense, the most successful ever known, the 
Triennial Commemoration, like Ulysses— 

+ adversis rerum immersabilis undis— 


is not apparently destined to be overwhelmed by the waves of 
adverse circumstances, from whatever quarter. 


RACING AT ASCOT. 


as Cup day at Ascot is becoming much like = 

everywhere. There is double the crowd, double 

scramble, double the inconvenience ponerally, and the racing is 
not half so good as on the off-days. t week, in addition, there 
was double the amount both of heat and of dust on the Thurs- 
day, yet the thousands of elegantly-dressed visitors fought and 
struggled through dust and heat with an ardour that was quite 
uninfluenced by any considerations about the field for the Cup 
being small or large in number, or superior or indifferent in 
quality. It is quite melancholy that for one of the most 
cherished trophies of the turf, run for under the eyes of Royalty, 
and earnestly coveted by every true sportsman, not a single horse 
of the age of four years or upwards could be found to compete. 
As in Gladiateur’s year, there were three runners only for the 
Gold Cup, which, by the way, is much more like a foot-pan than 
a cup, and is made of silver. But, more remarkable still, on this 
occasion the three were all of the same age, and had finished three 
weeks ago in the Derby first, second, and third. The correctness 
of the Derby running was thus about to be tested, for though the 


Ascot Cup course is two miles and a half, yet this difference in 
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distance was somewhat counterbalanced by the reduced scale of 
weights. This, as we have before pointed out, was all in favour 
of Socuiiem, who is much more adapted to carry 7 st. 5 lbs. 
than 8 st. 10 lbs. ; and, on the other hand, it was disadvantageous 
to a great horse like King Alfred, who requires a man on his back 
to get him out and make the most of him. The three horses all 
looked well; but King Alfred sweated profusely after being 
saddled, and when taking his preliminary canter. Blue Gown 
was in the most perfect condition, and displayed just that 
sort of restiveness which is satisfactory to witness—a restiveness 
proceeding, not from vice or irritability, but from exuberance 
of health and animal spirits, His canter was not particularly 
admired, and perhaps he may not have especially enjoyed the 
arid course, on which it was difficult to distinguish anything 
like a blade of grass. Speculum, as he was bound to do, 
made the running to the best of his ability, but Blue Gown, 
who was always lying handy, and who went with consummate 
ease, came away directly they turned into the straight, and when 
it became a question of speed, it was easy to see where King 
Alfred and Speculum would be. Blue Gown romped past the 
Stand, lolling his tongue out of his mouth, and won in a common 
canter by four lengths. Speculum reversed his Derby running 
by beating King Alfred for second place, the latter being all 
deal at the finish, and rolling about all over the course. 
Blue Gown not only showed his great speed, but he also ran 
like a thoroughly game honest horse. In his canters he ma 
seem to be rather a lazy mover, but directly he gets to wor. 
he lies down to his bit, and goes along in the most business- 
like manner. The Earl, we should say, was scratched for the 
Cup on the previous day. The races which he won at Ascot 
were more valuable, in a pecuniary sense, but to have carried off 
the Cup from Blue Gown (as his friends asserted he could have 
done) would have stamped him at once as the best horse of his 
year. There is now little chance of the pair meeting as three- 
year olds, and the form of horses alters so much between three and 
four years that the question which is the better of the two will, 
we fear, remain undecided. It will be observed that two out of 
the three who ran for the Cup were post-entered. There may be 
certain advantages in the system of post-entry, but the disadvan- 
tages are much greater. The practice would not be tolerated for a 
moment in the Derby or Oaks, and we do not see why it should 
be permitted in any of the great Cup contests. It might be annoy- 
ing to have a walk-over for the Ascot Cup, or tossee it fall to an 
inferior animal; but, on the other hand, it is unjust to owners 
who have taken the precaution to enter at the proper time, and 
who have possibly prepared their horses specially for this par- 
ticular race, to see their labour frustrated at the last moment by 
the entry of other animals, who may just have been discovered to 
be exceptionally well or extraordinarily improved. 

There was a good field for the New Stakes, including Bella- 
drum, the winner of the Woodcote Stakes, Masaniello, winner of 
the New Two- Year-Old Stakes at Epsom, the Hermione colt, and 
the colt by Skirmisher out of Vertumna, both winners at Ascot, 
and the Crucifixion filly, who ran third to Belladrum at Epsom. 
All the best two-year-olds that have been out this year, in fact, 
ran, with the exception of Badsworth and Brigantine. Winners 
were penalized 5 lbs., but still the race was lett entirely to Bella- 
drum and the Vertumna colt, since named Rhysworth, and this pair 
contested the finish desperately, Belladrum, who always had the 
best of it, winning, in fordham’s hands, by a head. hysworth 
ran very gamely, and, but for his breeding, we should be inclined 
to give him the preference over Belladrum. Masaniello was beaten 
a long way, but we think nothing of that. The Crucifixion filly 
had no chance of improving on her Epsom running, and was wisely 
not persevered with when beaten. Sir Joseph Hawley’s represen- 
tative, King Cophetua, has not much to recommend him on the 
score of good looks, and was not fit in addition. The best of the 
dark horses was the handsome and well-bred filly by Newminster 
out of Lady Melbourne, who finished third. Laneret won the 
All-aged Stakes, over the New Mile, Vespasian, who carried the 
tremendous weight of 10 st. 13 lbs., giving him no less than 21 lbs. 
Despite this immense difference, Vespasian ran a great horse, and 
was only beaten a hundred yards from home. The Earl then ran 
his third race at Ascot, and accomplished his third victory. He 
had to give Restitution 7 lbs. over the Old Mile, and the Baron's 
horse made such good use of his allowance that Fordham had to ride 
The Ear! hard all up the ee om and only caught his opponent in the 
last few strides, winning in the end by aneck. It would not be fair 
to take any notice of this, however, when we consider all the 
work The Karl had done in the course of the week, and the awful 
hardness of the ground. It only shows the wonderful soundness 
of his legs and the hardiness of his constitution that he should be 
able to run so often and so well under such unfortunate circum- 
stances, 

Friday’s racing was productive of another surprise in three- 
year-old running. Vale Royal, who has hitherto been utterly 
unable to beat anything of high quality with 8 st. 10 lbs. on his 
back, carried that weight in the Fifteenth Triennial Stakes over 
the New Mile, and won in a canter from Formosa, Restitution, 
and Pearlfeather. As Restitution was receiving 3 ibs., according 
to his running the day before with The Earl, the race was at his 
mercy ; and we can only suppose that having done a fair share of 
work during the week—a most trying week both for horses and 
men—he was unable to do any more. Horses are not steam 
engines, and canaot go on running day after day without showing 
the effects. Formosa is palpably out of form now, and it was 


fortunate for her owner that she happened to be in such excellent 
condition in April and May. Vale Royal is a horse of a nature 
which must be terribly aggravating to his owner. It would be 
ridiculous for the future to attempt to offer any explanation of 
his defeats or his victories. It is evident that no dependence can 
be [ere on him. His whims are many and various, and he appears 
to delight in gratifying them at the expense of his friends. We 
hazarded the suggestion last week, that he was, like Speculum 
more adapted to light than to heavy weights. But it is 
clear, from his running on Friday, that this is not the case: 
so we will even leave him to himself. There were eight 
runners for the rich Alexandra Plate, of whom Blinkhoolie and. 
Dalesman were t-entered. The best of the remainder were 
Trocadero, Tynedale, Westwick, and Lord Glasgow’s name- 
less horse, who beat Friponnier at Newmarket in the spring, 
Blinkhoolie and Lord Glasgow’s representative made the most 
of the running, but the former, to whom distance is no object, 
had the race in hand at any moment, and, coming away in the 
straight, won in a canter by six lengths. Trocadero caught up Lord 
Glasgow’s horse in the straight and obtained second honours; but 
five out of the eight were beaten off, and a horse called Eden- 
bridge was exactly one mile behind Blinkhoolie when the latter 
assed the bee A Mr. Chaplin must regret now that he 

id not enter Blinkhoolie for the Cup, but he is a bad-tempered: 
disappointing horse, who will rarely do what he can do. Distance 
does not affect him in the least, and something inspired him to gallop 
last week, and Custance took care to keep him well to his work, 
and thus he carried off both the Gold Vase—which, by the way, 
is not a Vase, and is made of silver—and the Alexandra Plate, 
Cap-i-Pie, Thorndyke, and Hippia ran for the Queen’s Plate, 
They were al] three beaten at the Stand, but Cap-a-Pie being the. 
least distressed of the three, struggled in a winner, and thus a | 
week's racing, interesting throughout, but often perplexing in the 
highest degree to the student of public running, was brought to a 
conclusion. 

The three glittering prizes were exhibited during the week, and 
we have all heard and read, of course, that they were more 
beautiful and more artistic than in any former year. We regret 
to be of a different opinion. The cups are many in the racing 
year, but the designers are few, and poverty of conception, 
tame and faulty modelling, and hurried and imperfect work- 
ot, are the chief characteristics of these trophies of the 
Turf. The object of the designer of the silver foot-pan, other- 
wise called the Gold Cup, seems to have been to supply the 
winner with the largest article procurable for the money, and 
in this he has quite succeeded. The foot-pan is very large, 
and may be very useful for divers purposes, but it has no more 
pretensions to gracefulness of outline or delicacy of workmanship 
than the gilt ball on the top of St. Paul’s. The Hunt Cup 
is more pretentious in the elaborate character of its details, 
but the subjects are hackneyed. ‘There are the endless stags’ 
heads and deer-hounds, and the inevitable goddess of the chase 
with her buskins and her bow and her arrows. There is a 
want of unity also in the composition that is distracting to the 
eye. The best of the three, in point of design, is the silver salver 
otherwise called the Gold Vase. The subject chosen for the 
alto-relief in the centre is the successful matrimonial adventure 
of “young Lochinvar.” The conception of the designer is good, 
and suitable to the shape of the salver, but the treatment of the 
subject is very conventional. There is the old waving mane and 
extn, tail, and the horse springs forward with a bound that 
might be taken by one of the ideal horses of the sun, but by no 
earthly horse—least of all by the hungry hack of a hungry moss- 
trooper, who had probably lived, like his master, on anything he 
could pick up. ‘the man is as tame as the horse is ethereal. 
“Young Lochinvar” does not ride his horse, but appears to be 
stuck to it with some adhesive mixture. There is no play of limb, 
no life in the modelling of his frame, and yet he bed all his life 
and strength to carry that young lady in his arms and m 
that particularly frisky horse at the same time. It is to be 
regretted, now that there is quité a surfeit of so-called works of 
art affording opportunities for the skill of the designer and the 
silversmith, that so few of them should rise above the level of a 
tame and tasteless mediocrity. 


REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM OF CHAMPEAUX.® 


SS psbanpelgy of the higher and more intellectual kind of litera- 
ture are under an infinite obligation to the Abbé Michaud 
for placing within their reach nearly all that can be known about 
a remarkable man who was in every respect a representative of 
his age, but who, even in works devoted to the history of human 
thought, commonly serves only to enlarge the list of names 
which must be set down lest a suspicion of carelessness should 
be incurred, but which are hurried over with all possible s eed. 
William of Champeaux, founder of the Abbey of Saint-Victor 
and Bishop of Chiions-sur-Marne, was one of the luminaries that 
followed a period of utter intellectual darkness, and indicated the 
approach of a new era. That singularly bold philosopher, John 
Scotus Erigena, who looks like the last reflex of Alexandria, and 


* Guillaume de Champeauz et les Ecoles de Paris au XII siécle. Pat 
M. VAbbé Michaud. Paris: Firmin Didier. 1867. 
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who actually knew something of Greek, had passed away with the 
Karlings, leaving no successor, and the amount of erudition that 
was D to the formation of the schoolmen of the classic 
time represented _ ooo Magnus and Thomas Aquinas was 
not within reach. The Scriptures, the works of the Latin fathers, 
the logical works of Aristotle in Latin, with the Isagoge of 
Porphyry, Boéthius, and perhaps a translation of the Timeus 
of Plato, furnished nearly the whole of the a and 
theological library at the commencement of the period that may 
almost be said to begin with Anselm of Canterbury, and includes 
William of Champeaux, who was thirty-seven years his junior. The 
knowledge of the remaining works of Aristotle and of his Arab 
commentator belongs to the age of Albertus and his disciple Thomas. 
But if in the period which may be roughly called the twelfth 

—but which, as M. Michaud thinks, may be more accu- 
rately placed between (say) 1050 and 1150, so as to come in with 
Lanfranc and Anselm, and to go out with Abelard and St. Bernard 
—there was not much learning, the desire to learn was colossal. It 
was especially the age of schools, and for all Europe Paris was the 
seat of schools, which existed as independent bodies till 1200, 
when they were amalgamated into one University by Philip 
Augustus. And of all the Parisian schools the most noted was 
that of Notre Dame, at which William of Champeaux was one of 
the most illustrious teachers. 

William was born at Champeaux, a cottage near Melun, in the 
diocese of Paris, about the year 1070, and consequently during 
the reign of Philip I. At an early age he went to study at Paris, 
where his preceptor was Manegold of Lutenbach, a man of note 
in his day, his second teacher being the far more celebrated 
Roscelin, who taught at Compiégne. Probably still more influ- 
ential was the third, Anselm of Laon, whose name is almost as 
illustrious in the theological history of the period as that of his 
namesake of Canterbury, and under whom William studied the 
Scriptures and patrology when he had advanced beyond the 
average age of students. On his return from Laon, William was 
appointed first Archdeacon of Paris, and was also put at the head 
of all the schools. It was while he taught at Notre Dame 
that his renown attracted aspirants after wisdom from all parts 
of Europe. Here, too, he composed many philosophical works 
of which nothing is left save a fragmentary treatise, De Origine 
Anime, which has been printed, and forty-two unpublished . 
ments lately discovered in the library at Troyes, by M. F. 
Ravaisson, and, through the courtesy of that gentleman, liberally 
used by M. Michaud as a material for his book. Of the 
psychology taught by William during his intellectual dominion 
at Paris we have, thanks to M. Michaud, a clear notion. In 
the earliest centuries of the Christian era, the question as 
to the origin of the human soul in each individual was a 
fruitful cause of doubt and difficulty. The most simple doctrine 
was the “material traducianism,” as it was called, which was 
taught by the school of Tertullian, and according to which life, 
having its source in the blood, was naturally transmitted from 
parent to offspring. This doctrine harmonized perfectly with the 
required belief in original sin, but it gravely compromised the 
spiritual nature of the soul; and hence there was a “ spiritual 
traducianism,” likewise called “ generationism,” which was taught 
by another contemporaneous school, and according to which the 
soul of the offspring was engendered by the soul of the parent. 
That this latter doctrine was prevalent in the West may be 
gathered from the words of St. Jerome :—‘‘ Maxima pars occiden- 
talium autumant ut quomodo corpus ex corpore sic anima nascatur 
ex anima.” The advantage, however, of this opinion in freedom 
from heterodoxy was counterbalanced by the philosophical diffi- 
culties involved in the alleged generation of one soul by another. 
The views of Origen, who, after the precedent of Plato, taught 
the pre-existence of the soul, seem never to have found much 
favour in the West, though prevalent in the East. Not only 
was the pre-existence an hypothesis without proof, but the 
doctrine brought with it the inconvenience of making the soul 
responsible for a state of being altogether beyond the sphere 
of its consciousness. There was still room for a fourth doctrine, 
which was called “creationism,” and according to which the 
Deity creates the soul for each individual body at or shortly after 
the moment when the body itself begins to exist. The spirituality 
of the soul was thus saved without recourse to the scarcely Chris- 
tian hypothesis of Origen ; so also was its simplicity, —enty 
impugned by the advocates of “ generationism” ; but, on the other 
hand, the belief in original sin was imperilled, for how can a soul 
produced by a new creation be affected by the sin of Adam, with 
Whom it has no connexion? The doctrine was open, likewise, to 
a coarser objection, highly characteristic of an age of polemics, 
when disputants were not to be restrained by any consideration 
from pursuing a distasteful proposition to its extreme consequences. 
Granted the too frequent case of an individual man owing his 

“stence to adultery, the doctrine of “ creationism” seemed to 

‘licate the Deity in an infraction of his own commandment. 
anten Willian of Champeaux flourished, material traducianism 
tion? docirine of Origen had vanished from the field of specula- 
the lus generationism and creationism alone remained, and 
difficul Was adopted by William, who ingeniously evaded the 
cisely st.which it apparently involved. His theory is con- 
‘effect:—, in his treatise De Origine Anima, and is to this 
Adan traypuman body, which would have been pure had not 
frox whongsed, is corrupted by the sin of our first parents, 
individual gohas descended in the natural course. gan | 


the original plan of the Deity, and would have remained pure 
if a pure body had received it when infused, but through 
infusion into a corrupt body it becomes itself corrupt. What- 
ever ill it suffers it must therefore lay to the charge of our first 
parents, inasmuch as the Deity was not bound to change his 
original plan of animation on account of the folly of Adam. The 
doctrine of “ creationism” adopted by William of Champeaux 
remained established in the schools. In harmony with this 
doctrine is his belief in the perfect simplicity of the soul, and his 
assertion that its different faculties are but forms of the same 
essence. In the history of that great controversy on the subject of 
“ universals ” which comprehends so many years in the course of 
scholastic divinity and phi osophy, the name of William of Cham- 
peaux stands conspicuous as that of a Realist of the first order, 
especially during the first stage of his teaching at Paris. This con- 
troversy is commonly traced to a short p in the so-called 
Isagoge of Porphyry, which is still prefixed to the logical works of 
Aristotle, and reads thus:—Adrica yivwy re Kai tidwy, rd piv 
tire eire wai (?) iv povac ixwoiag Keira, eire Kai 
torw aowpara Kai xXwpiord iv 
roig ais@nroicg cal ravra dyiorwra wapairicopa The 
question, however, with respect to the existence of “ universals””— 
that is to say, of genera and species—would probably have 
suggested itself as human thought advanced, even if the above 
passage had never been written; and it is worthy of observation 
that the precise position of the Nominalists is not taken into 
account by ew The grand doubt with him, summarily 
expressed, is whether genera and species have or have not an 
independent existence apart from the human mind. Now the 
Nominalists of the scholastic ages, represented in the first instance 
by Roscelin, did not merely contend that the only real existence 
is that of individuals, but asserted that the universals were words 
and nothing more, in opposition to the Realists, who held that 
the universals had an objective reality; while there was a third 
party, that of the Conceptualists, represented in the twelfth 
century by Abelard, which, while denying objective reality to the - 
universals, allowed that these were more than mere words, 
inasmuch as they were entia rationis, having a subjective existence 
in the human intellect. A careful consideration of the passage of 
the Isagoge cited above will, we think, convince the reader that 
the question with Porphyry is between Realism and Concep- 
tualism, and that nothing like the precise theory of Nominalism 
has occurred to his mind. 
M. Michaud looks upon Conceptualism as little more than a 
kind of shirk, an expedient to avoid rather than to solve the diffi- 
culties J sages by the opposite extremes, Realism and Nominal- 
ism. e are by no means sure that he is historically correct. 
The first doubt, and that which we ae is enunciated by 
Porphyry, is whether the universals have any existence beyond 
the sphere of the human intellect, that is, in the phraseology 
comuion since Kant, have an objective in addition to a subjective 
existence. This doubt would be primitively expressed by the 
inquiry whether what Locke calls “ abstract ideas ” correspond to 
actual realities, or are mere creatures of abstraction. The doubt 
whether we are capable of forming abstractions at all, and whether, 
when we are said to abstract, we are not rather fixing our atten- 
tion on something altogether concrete—namely, a word, which is 
applied to various individuals, on account of some similarity be- 
tween them, as a sort of intellectual ticket—seems, in our opinion, 
secondary to the first, denoting a more advanced stage of anti- 
Realism. M. Michaud aptly finds, among the moderns, easa 
representative of Conceptualism, and Berkeley as a representative 
of Nominalism ; but it will be borne in mind Locke was not a 
subdued Berkeley, but Berkeley an advanced Locke. This, 
however, is merely a matter of detail. The view which M. 
Michaud would enunciate—namely, that there are in fact only 
two essentially distinct theories, one of which is subdivided 
into Nominalism and Conceptualism—seems indubitably correct, 
and the theory thus subdivided we may conveniently call anti- 
Realism. The difference between Nominalism and Conceptualism 
may serve as a theme for a debate on the faculties of the human 
mind, and ibly experiments tried on diverse persons might 
produce diverse results, but with ontology it has nothing to do. 
William of Champeaux was, as we have said, a decided Realist. 
He maintained that the universals had what we should now call 
objective reality, and that each was to be found in its entirety in 
every one of the individuals which it comprised. ‘his faet 
is stated by his contempo Abelard, who, in the manner in 
which he attempted to confute the doctrine, resembled those 
“coxcombs” of a later date who “vanquished Berkeley 
with a grin,” and by the side of whom, we grieve to confess, 
must be placed the very uncoxcombical Dr. Johnson. If, ar- 
gued Abelard, entire humanity is to be found simultaneously in 
Socrates, whom we will suppose at Rome, and in Plato, who 
remains at Athens, it follows that Socrates may be in two 
places at once. Here, as M. Michaud pew points out, is a 
manifest confusion of the division of the whole into its 
with that of a genus or species into its subordinate indi- 
viduals. It is manifest that the whole essence of a triangle— 
that is to say, its inclusion by three lines—is contained in an 
isosceles triangle drawn against the wall of the kitchen, and like- 
wise in a scalene triangle inscribed on a table in the parlour, yet 
the assertion of this obvious truth by no means implies that an 
individual triangle can be in two rooms at once, or that the scalene 
is identical with the isosceles. Unless we suppose him graduating 
at some medieval St, Luke’s, William simply meant to say that 
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the individual men had their source in universal humanity, though 


distinguished from each other by certain individualizing i nar 
and circumstances which we may call accidents. An elaborate 
attempt to prove that Realism is in harmony with the results of 
modern science, and especially with the dynamic as opposed to 
the atomic theory of matter, occupies a long and extremely 
interesting chapter in M. Michaud’s book. 

However, a shade comes over the fortunes of William while he 
is teaching at Paris, and his doctrine undergoes what to most 
eee has seemed a strange modification, but which M. Michaud 

oes his best to reconcile with the pure Realism taught in the first 
instance. The subject being rather dark, we prefer to describe in 
the learned Abbé’s own words the modified Realism which he 
supposes to have been taught by William of Champeaux :— 

First, genera and species do not merely exist in the (human) intellect, but 

also in themselves, and are thus not purely subjective, but really objective. 
Secondly, their reality being composed of a matter, which is their funda- 
mental substratum, and of many forms, which are the principles of deter- 
mination, generic, specific, or individual, it results that this reality can be 
contemplated from two points of view. If we consider it with regard to its 
matter, it is not incorporeal or spiritual, but exists materially, and enters 
really into the composition of bodies, If we consider it with regard to its 
forms, we have now to inquire in what the forms under consideration pre- 
cisely consist. Here we have only two alternatives. Either these forms are 
the types of which Plato speaks, the divine laws which regulate the action 
of the matter, or they are merely determinations resulting from the action of 
the matter combined with the action of the laws. In the former case it is 
mnanifest that genera and species are immaterial, being no more than the 
ideas and volitions of the Deity. In the latter case it is no less obvious that 
they have a material existence. Thirdly and lastly, if the types and laws 
exist as such, separately from sensible objects, genera and species are not 
separated from these objects. ‘They are not only a part of them, but are 
their very foundation, and, without constituting all their essence, neverthe- 
less constitute what is most radical in that essence. 
With the doctrine thus expressed we are less satisfied than M. 
Michaud, and, far from considering it harmonious with realism, see 
in it an approximation to a very crass materialism, inasmuch as 
unity seems here to arise from a participation in one common 
matter, and thus to imply rather the relation of a whole to its parts 
than that of the universal to its particulars, matter itself being 
only a huge individual. However, as we have said, the whole 
subject is exceedingly dark, and the above statement rather 
po tn what M. Michaud supposes to have been the teaching of 
William, than the teaching itself. 

Disgusted probably with the turn which controversy had taken 
in Paris, William resigned his offices in that city, and in 1108 
retired to a small chapel near its walls, where, with a band of fol- 
lowers, he founded the Abbey of St. Victor, destined to become su 
famous in the history of medisval divinity. In this abbey he 
opened a school, which soon attracted general attention, and in 
which he at first gave lectures on rhetoric, philosophy, and 
theology. M. Michaud, who never lets an opportunity pass of 
making his subject bear upon modern thought, discusses in a 
liberal spirit the relation between truth and knowledge, while 
treating of the religious instruction given at the Abbey of St. Victor. 
During his five years’ sojourn at this seat of learning and piety, 
William of Champeaux honourably distinguished himself by his 
toleration of the Jews, whom he treated with kindness at a 
period when they were objects of general persecution. ‘here is 
still in print a dialogue between a Christian and Jew, of which 
he is the reputed—and, as the Abbé Michaud contends, the real— 
author, and in which the differences between the two religions are 
discussed with kindly moderation. 

In 1113 William was elected Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, a 
dignity to which was attached the title of Count, with the exercise 
of temporal power. He consequently left his Abbey, but it was 
not till this year that letters patent were granted for its founda- 
tion. This act was performed at an Assembly held in the Palace 
of Chalons, at which Louis VI. was present. About this time 
William made the acquaintance of St. Bernard, then at the be- 
ginning of his career, and gave him the benediction required for 
the Abbacy of Clairveaux, ever since attached to his name. But 
though the young enthusiast seems to have inspired him with a 
lively interest, a coolness subsequently arose between them, and 
altogether there was apparently something in the fiery spirit of 
Bernard that ill harmonized with the moderate disposition of 
William. M. Michaud, as might be expected, is no very warm 
admirer of the saint of Clairveaux, and he takes care to inform us 
that, notwithstanding the sacred halo which surrounds Bernard 
now, very various opinions were entertained respecting him in his 
own time. If his intentions were pure, his temper was of the most 
abominable. As Bishop of Chalons, William took an active part 
in the war of the invyestitures, which was the great business of 
the external world in his day, and distinguished himself as a 
zealous reformer of the abuses that so frequently compromised 
the sanctity of monasticism. He died about the year 1121, 
and was buried in the Abbey of Clairveaux. 

Whether M. Michaud, in the admiration natural to biographers, 
has not gone a little too far when he places William of Champeaux 
at the head of a pedigree to which are to be traced Peter the 


Lombard, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and all the sub- 
sequent schoolmen from Thomas to Suarez, may perhaps be 
doubted. But he has the great merit of bringing within the 
compass of one volume a vast mass of historical, theological, and 
philosophical learning, which may be profitably read, either for 
its information respecting the past, or its suggestions with refer- 
ence to the present. 


GLEANINGS FROM FRENCH GARDENS.* 


A$ we have no such facilities of oral teaching in horticulture 
on this side of the Channel as florists like M. Riviére at the 
Luxembourg, or fruit-growers like M. Lepére at Montreuil, offer 
on the other, collecting disciples around them gratuitously or ata 
nominal fee, the more candid and attentive consideration ought to 
be given by us to our horticulturists when they print their criti. 
cisms on the systems of both countries, and commend their glean- 
ings to the study of their countrymen. To such consideration My. 
Robinson’s book is particularly entitled, since, while quite aliye 
to the insular old worldishness of John Bull’s gardening, and doi 
his best to rout him out of his prejudices by appealing to his taste 
his common sense, and his pocket, he nevertheless admits the weak 
points of French gardening, and nowise exposes himself to the 
charge of “Gallicizing.” His right to speak with authority has 
been gained by a connexion of some standing with the horticul- 
tural press, which enabled him, when he went abroad, to approach 
the contemplation of French gardening with quickened pere 
tions, and a capacity to take in improvements. His verdict, we are 
glad to see, awards the palm to our larger private gardens for cul- 
ture of greenhouse and stove plants, of vines in glass houses, of 
orchids, and certain vegetables, and for generally superior man 
ment and finish; but in cultivation and rapid rotation of market- 

ardens, in fruit-gardening, city-gardening, and internal decoration, 

“ finds us far behind the French. Of course an English reader at 
once babbles of our climate. In answer to this, Mr. Robinson 

uotes a six weeks’ visit which he made from Paris to England in 
the autumn of 1867, during which, coming fresh from the head- 
quarters of subtropical gardening, he found this class of plants 
flourishing splendidly at Battersea Park, and presentably as far 

North as Archerfield, on the Firth of Forth. In truth, the drift of 
his book with regard to flower-gardening and fruit-gardening, 
with their collaterals, as carried on in France, is in the main to 
prove that it is care and economy, combined with taste and 
enthusiasm, which makes French horticulture successful in the 
points where Great Britain is apt to fail. Indeed, one ad- 
vantage of studying the French system is that the consideration 
of economy, pervading all they undertake in this science, is con- 
tinually being presented to us. In the marvellous account of the 
quantities of every given plant which La Muette, the nursery of 
municipal Paris, furnishes for decorating the Hotel de Ville, that 
which at first sight savours of lavish display is reduced to 
reasonable outlay by the calculation that the cost of growth is a 
penny per plant. Parisian gardeners and garden authorities aim 
at having the most for their money. The care they give to the 
carriage of shrubs and flowers from the nursery to the place they 
are to decorate, each van “ being fortified with a neat little stove 
at one end, and flat hot-water pipes passing round the in- 
terior”; the minute and daily attention they bestow on the 
culture of their pet plants—as witness M. Souchats ploughing, 
manuiing, and skilful insecticide on the twenty acres at Fon- 
tainebleau, which have made him the most successful grower 
of “Gladioli” in the world; or even the wonders achieved 
at the Jardin des Plantes in making the most of the far too 
limited and inadequate State grant, teach a lesson which it well 
behoves public bodies and private proprietors amongst ourselves 
to observe and copy. Whereas with us the tendency is to glory 
in our appliances and outlay, our walled gardens and glass-houses, 
and complacently to mistake these for success, the Frenchman 
seems to measure all by results, and sees nocharm in means unless 
they insure ends. In short, the union of enthusiasm, economy, 
taste which characterizes their administration of horticultural 
matters is worthy of all imitation; and it comes out so well in 
Mr. Robinson’s clever and observant gleanings that the imitation 

need not be difficult. ; 

It is taste which dictates their study of beauty of form in 
pleasure-gardens ; it is economy, which suggests the combination 
of cheaper and hardier plants of the same kind with the tenderer 
subtropicals which add so much to this beauty; and it is enthu- 
siasm which makes them persist in experiments how to redress 
the violence commonly done to nature in flower-gardens, and in 
studying reliefs for colour in the verdure of fern and moss, 
trees, and shrubs, and As Mr. Robinson establishes 
that the odds against our achieving the same results are not 
enhanced by defects of climate, there is nothing to discourage 
candid pursuit of improvement. Now, in this matter of climate, 
it is astonishing how many fine and tender first-class subtropicals 
will stand out the summer in favourably-situated British gardens. 

The Musa Ensete or great Abyssinian banana, of which there 18 

a drawing in the frontispiece, is, in addition to being 

finest, the hardiest and easiest to preserve of all the bananas 

or musas, and may be planted out after a winter in the green- 
house, the first week in June. The castor-oil plant (Ricinus 
communis) may be seen twelve feet high, and wit leaves nearl* 

a yard wide in our London a and it is worthy of not 

that its exposure to autumn colds, as is the case with other lag 

leaved plants, improves and preserves its beauty of forr 
leaf by checking the development of side-shoots (p. 19). this 


* Gleanings from French Gardens, By W. Robinson, 
Frederick Warne & Co. 1868. 
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Galadiums do out of doors in the midland and southern coun- 
ties. Upon the Canna tribe, so useful to group with smaller 
subjects, and to carry up the eye from dwarf flower-bed vege- 
tation to the shrubs and trees, betwixt which and it there 
js apt to be a gulf, Mr. Robinson dilates admiringly. Their 
favourite place is near a warm wall, or in a sheltered dell. They 
may be placed here and there amid flowering plants “like sprigs 
of fern in a bouquet.” They are hardy enough to see the last of 
the autumn; nay, even “to pass the winter in the ground.” A 
bed of Cannas, protected by a coating of litter, was left out in 
Battersea Park through the severe winter of 1866-7. During 
the unfavourable winter of 1867 they attained a height of nearly 
twelve feet. The graceful Draczenas may be brought out for the 
gunmer; the hardier sorts even far north; though the brighter- 
coloured sorts do not succeed even at Battersea out of doors. 
In the midland and southern counties Uldeas and Wigandias 
may charm the open-air lounger; the former by refined silvery 
masses of foliage, the latter by giant leaves of remarkable veining 
and texture. But the plant of which our author would have us 
borrow the out-door use from the French is the “ Phormium 
tenax” or New Zealand flax. “They grow it by thousands for 
the decoration of rooms,” and in the great nursery of the city of 
Paris, at Passy, there are ten thousand plants of it, chiefly used 
for the embellishment of the Hétel de Ville.” It does well 
out of doors in the southern and western districts, and looks best 
plunged in the grass, or for the centre of a bed. But all these 
need a greenhouse, more or less, Mr. Robinson has made his 
notes of comparison among the herbaceous plants at the “ Jardin 
des Plantes,” and at our Botanical Gardens, to meet the needs of 
those who have not this luxury. If we examine the contents of 
one or two groupings of hardier plants which he suggests, we 
shall find that they need involve no expense of housing. In 
p. 34 he suggests encircling a strong clump of Tritomas with 
the dark polished green “ Acanthus latifolius,” and surrounding 
that in its turn with the autumn-flowering “Sedum spectabile.’ 
The acanthus in question is green to the end of the season, 
and once planted in good deep soil will take care of itvelf. 
Tritomas are exceedingly hardy, and ave in their glory of form 
and colour when almost everything else is succumbing to autumn, 
except the Sedum, which, having lent grace to the early spring 
by its dense glaucous leafage, flowers in the autumn as if to 
keep the Tritoma in company. Or take another group, in which 
the author associates the ‘lritoma with the Pampas grass, the 
two Arundos, Statice latifolia, and the strong and beautiful 
autumn-flowering Anemone Japonica Alba, of which there is a 
drawing in p. 56. ‘This last is peculiarly suited for association 
with hardy herbaceous plants of tine habit, while in noble dis- 
tinctness of foliage and flower the pampas repays a thousandfold 
a little care as to site and soil. With sandy soil, warm climate, 
and protection of their roots in winter, the Arundo Donax and its 
variety “ versicolor” serve admirably to associate, “like ferns in 
a bouquet,” with the choicest flowers, or, like the Cannas before- 
mentioned, to go between fleeting flowers and the taller tree or 
shrub vegetation. In British grasses, Elymus Arenarius and the 
graceful Panicum bulbosum come very near the arundos, Gerrarde 
says the latter is “as tallasa man.” Bamboos, Mr. Robinson 
thinks, would have as good a chance in Cork or Devon as at Paris, 
where they do well. A palm (Chamerops excelsa) stood the 
winter of 1860 in the Botanic Gardens; and as for Yuccas, of 
which there are varieties from sea-green to almost yellow, they are 
tough envugh for any exposure. Whether they are effective, 
unless sparingly introduced, is perhaps a question. Mr. Robinson, 
in reference to very diflerent plants, observes that the weakness of 
Parisian gardening lies in lumping too many plants together, as at 
the Champs Elysées, and, though much better managed, at the 
Pare Monceau. And this weakness of not “ knowing where to 
stop” might conceivably be provoked, where taste was deficient, 
by the hardihood of yuceas. ‘To meet the call for hardy, fernlike, 
herbaceous plants of low habit, two not uncommon wild plants, 
Thalictrum minus and Spirza filipendula (dropwort) are recom- 
mended. In an appended chapter Mr. Robertson quotes another 
plant—Pyrethrum ‘I'’chipatchewii—as furnishing a carpet of short 
and fresh green foliage hard to equal, and far exceeding in value 
the once-vaunted “ spergula.”’ 

The strict eye kept on economy and results in French gardening 
would be more apparent could we, like Mr. Robinson, take our 
readers through the Nursery at Passy. Its characteristic is method 
and economy, of space, labour, and material, indoors and out of 
doors. It sends out 3,000,000 plants annually, not a few of them 
palms and fine-leaved plants, and some 400,000 pelargoniums, 
Besides a span-roofed camelia house, conservatories, and other 
houses for special subjects, there are hosts of cheaper houses 
of iron and ylass (one sash on each side of the roof, with wooden 
shutters for winter protection), and slate-benches inside, for 
the bedding-plants. Not less curious and economical is the 
way the Canna-tubers are stored in winter, like the contents 
of potato pits, in caves made of used-up quarries, on the 
ides of which are stacked Aralias and fuchsias, and the like. 

‘nce every square in the city of Paris gets its garden; 
the open space its flower-bed. All, with the Pare Monceau, 
de Boulogne, and the Elysées are in- 

d to La Muette. The gardens of the Luxembourg, Louvre, 
= ii ‘leries are under distinct management, each with their 
eeematicttures the first and third being in dillerent degrees 
geonien"’.; the last the more plain, with a specialty of ivy 
broad banding as it were the gravel walks, and the first 


more fancifully provided with arches of ivy and Virginian creeper, 
leading to groups of statuary, vases, and fountains. The plan 
adopted here for flowers is a continuous border of mixed bedding 
and herbaceous plants. At the Louvre the main-garden beds are 
a combination of circle, mixture, and ribbon, quite unpractised 
with us. The ivy-banding and the neat-edgings of rustic-iron are 
features in these gardens to which Mr. Robinson approvingly 
recurs several times in his volume. Nor has he less important or 
seasonable gleanings for English readers on road-making—a great 
feature in the French parks and Boulevards, and a feature with 
which tree-planting is across the Channel inseparable. As soon 
as a road or broad walk is made, in go the trees, trained, pruned 
to a head, and protected. And the road-making is first-rate, 
whether for heavy traffic or foot passengers. ‘The perseverin 
action of steam-rollers reduces the heavy stone to a level, oa 
this is facilitated by perpetual watering with a hose. An im- 
— asphalte is in great use, taken about in boilers in a 
iquefied state, or spread in a sort of powder upon a surface which 
has already on its beaten area three inches’ depth of “ béton” 
(2. e. a mixture of quicklime and gravel and sand). 

The mention of “béton” warns us to pass over one or two 
interesting chapters on decoration, &c., and to approach the sub- 
ject of fruit-gardening, between which and it there is, oddly 
enough, a sort of mental link. After all the marches of improve- 
ment there seems no better device for frui wing, especially 
the choicer kinds of fruit, than garden-walls. For peach-culture 
they are wholly used by M. Lepére, whose fame is indisputable as 
a peach-grower. But brick walls, as many know, are too costly 
to multiply without a sigh; and to cheapen thie luxury Mr. 
Robinson strongly recommends Mr. Tall’s apparatus ‘or making 
cheap “béton” or concrete walls, on the same plan as some of 
the cheap dwellings for the working-class of Paris, and of much 
the same mixture of materials as the béton of the roads. 
Foundations are laid in concrete. A wall-mould of wood, to 
screw and unscrew, is erected. The quasi-béton is poured in 
between to harden, and in twenty-four hours the wall-mould may 
be removed, and your wall is built. My, Tall’s novelty is in the 
wall-mould, for, as Mr. Robinson observes, the material must 
have been in vogue at the time some ancient churches were built. 
Such walling may be built at 4s. per yard super. We cannot 
follow the venerable Lepére (Corycium senem!) through his 
oblong squares at Montreuil, surrounded by peach-clad walls, 
and containing pyramidal pears and cordon apple-trees. His 
grand secret is equal distribution of sap; but we have much 
to learn, it would seem, in neat and scientific wiring as well as 
pruring, and there is a great deal to be done in utilizing 
the bare spaces between fruit trees, and in protecting all wall- 
fruit by a more efficient temporary coping. Rot without reason 
does our author point to the yearly Teens which cur best and 
grandest gardens (for example, the Horticultural Society’s gardens 
at Chiswick in this very year) sustain for the want of this; and 
he points to aremedy in the best temporary coping used in France, 
namely, narrow lengths of tarpaulin natied on cheap frames from 
six to eight feet long, and eighteen inches wide. ‘The removability 
of these at pleasure allows the trees the advantage of summer 
rains, and light and sun for the upper branches; and they are 
found far more eflective than netting or canvass. For covering 
the low vacant spaces on fruit-walls, the “cordon” system is 
recommended. A “ single cordon” is “a tree confined to a single 
stem furnished with spurs,” or “a single branch bearing fruit 
spurs only, and thus resembling a rope or cord. Where there 
are two such branches, it is a “double cordon.” The object of 
the cordon is “ the bringing one good branch near to the earth 
where it gets more heat, causes no hurtful shade, and is most 
thoroughly and easily protected.” This system is clearly caleu- 
lated to be agreat boon to cold climates, for the badness of which 
the increase of heat derived by fruit from nearness to mother 
earth (the cordons are generally a foot high) will abundantly 
compensate. Mr. Robinson would therefore adopt in our gardens 
the cordon system for the lower wall spaces, and cultivate upon 
them such choice and costly apples as the French Canville Blanche, 
which would very soon pay its own way. Apples suit the pur- 
pose better than pears or peaches, because, flowering later, they 
run less danger of hindrance to the fruit setting by ground-frosts. 
There are oblique, vertical, and double vertical cordons, but that 
which suits the wall best is the double or bilateral. At the end 
of the volume Mr. Robinson exultingly announces its adoption on 
a large scale, and with every promise of success, in the gardens 
at Welbeck. The cordon system is, however, far from confined 
to walls, In fruit-gardens it is made to cover whole borders, at 
the uniform height of a foot, by the simple means of galvanized- 
wire attached to a strong oak-post. Particularly may this be 
done with advantage for borders lying at the foot of fruit-wal 
as it will not interfere with the wall, and at the same time 
keep the gardener’s fruit-work together (p. 183). It does not seem 
that the pear, or even the peach, does so well en cordon, The 
former does best as an espalier tree, not the cumbrous “ wabbling” 
espalier of old-world gardens, but the wire-trellis plan of M. Hardy, 
the Emperor's gardener at Versailles, which adapts itself to any 
form of training, and serves every purpose of a cordon. Saving for 
the object of — many varieties in a small space, when the 
cordon against the wall may be desirable, the peach seems best 
and most naturally grown in the ordinary fashion of wall-fruit. 
As an illustration of the inventiveness, aud the eye to utilization of 
space, of the French horticultural mind, we would draw attention 
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tage and feasibility of pear-tree hedges. To our English minds 
the difficulty in this scheme would be a lack of hands to guard 
the fruit, and no lack of hands to gather it in contravention of the 
eighth commandment. 

We are reluctantly obliged to pass over many other valuable 
hints of this very interesting book, on preserving grapes through 
the winter, on the culture of asparagus, on winter salads, and on 
divers horticultural implements, but our comfort is that we have 
left a sufficient number of “ plums in the pudding” to make it 
worth while for amateurs and professed eners to invest in it 
without loss of time. 


BISHOP LONSDALE.* 


R. DENISON has achieved a by no means usual success in 

a by no means easy work. Uneventful lives need not be 
hard reading, but they must always be hard writing. The less 
there is to say, the greater is the temptation to be a long while 
saying it. When there are only little things to be told, the bio- 
grapher is apt to imagine that they must of necessity be told 
minutely; and what was originally a fear of not being able to 
make a volume large enough to be published grows by degrees 
into the self-confidence which gives us a volume too large to be 
read, Mr. Denison has carefully avoided this danger. His Life 
of Bishop Lonsdale only extends to 250 pages, and it will be 
read with unabated interest from the first page to the last. We 
lay it down, too, with a singularly clear and consistent realization 
of what manner of man the Bishop was. The points in his 
character which Mr. Denison selects for presentation are all 
typical ; they suggest other and subordinate features, and so 
lay a double part in making up the picture. It is fair to say, 
oe Ant that the interest of the book is partly owing to the 
frankness with which Mr. Denison exhibits himself in it. He 
is never deterred from giving his opinion of things and persons, 
as they come before him, by any timid consideration of relevancy. 
In particular, he seems to have prepared himself for writing 
the life of one Bishop by cultivating a hearty dislike of most 
others; and among the incidental tributes to his father-in-law’s 


memory he quotes with evident pleasure the saying of “one who | 


knows as much as anybody of the Bishops and clergy of Enz- 
land, ‘He is the only Bishop for whom any real tears will be 
shed.’” The fact that the Archbishopric of Canterbury was not 
offered to the Bishop of Lichfield in 1848 is to Mr. Denison’s 
mind quite sufficient occasion for a sketch of the Bishop to whom 
it was offered, and, by implication, of several more besides :— 


Of Archbishop Sumner’s reign at Canterbury no one can desire to say 
much. Of him personally it may be truly said that he was an amiable, 
zealous, pious, and simple-minded man, not spoilt in his private character 
by elevation. But it must be added that he was eminently one of those who 
do not gain, but lose, in reputation by being advanced from a secondary place 
to the highest. And I suppose no one doubts now that his advancement 
was, to suy the least of it, a mistake for the object that was aimed at, ‘The 
only wonder is how any other result could be expected from promoting a 
weak man of strong opinions into such a place as that, Archbishop Howley 
did materially check the progress of Ritualistic innovations for a time by a 
letter to the clergy of England in 1845. A similar manifesto by his successor 
in 1851 fell as flat as if it had been an article in the Record, though it was 
backed by the signatures of nearly all his brethren. But Archbishop 
Howley was not a partisan: and his character for wisdom and learning and 
moderation gave his words a weight which his successors never had 
anywhere. 

The experiment begun with Archbishop Sumner was nevertheless continued 
with a kind of desperation for fourteen years more, and seems to have 
reached a degree of success which would give the author of a canonical 
epistle, the first Bishop of Jerusalem, little chance of ordination as a deacon 
in one diocese at least, At last the astute indiflerence of Lord Palmerston 
perceived that he was selling the Church of England for nothing to a party 
which was all the time steadily decaying, and only gaining ridicule instead 
of praise for his appointments. Bishop Lonsdale in his later years otten 
remarked on that decay, and contrasted the condition of that party with 
what it was in the early days of his episcopate. They were just strong 
enough to vex him to the end—and to hasten it. 

The one Bishop other than Bishop Lonsdale for whom Mr. 
Denison has some respect is the late Bishop Blomfield, whom he 
describes as “in a public sense the greatest ecclesiastic of his 
time; with abilities and energies of the highest order, sincere, 
liberal, and forgiving, sometimes under great provocation and 
unjust abuse.” But his “ proverbially hasty judgment ” was con- 
tinually leading him into difficulties, and Mr. Denison remembers 
wellseeing a letter, intended to settle some parochial disputes, which 
“contained five propositions, all stated with admirable decision 
and clearness—and every one wrong in either the law or the 
facts.” Mr. Denison, by the way, adds two to the many good 
stories of which Bishop Blomfield is the hero :— 

One day when the Bishop of London was just starting for a journey among 
the lakes, the waiter told him a gentleman wanted to see him. ‘A rather 
freely-talking person to whom he was complaining of being so stopped said, 
“1 should think you d(ee)d the waiter:” he answered, “ No, [ seed the 
gentleman.” Again, he was asked, when he was an archdeacon, to certify 
that a parsonage required some repairs, which belonged to a man who had 
stuffed birds aud beasts all over it, and who said to him, “ You see this 


staircase is very weak :” he answered, “ Well, I am sure it smells strong 
enough.” 


* The Life of John Lonsdale, Bishop ve 3 with some of his 


Writings. Kdited by his Son-in-Law, Edmund Beckett Deniso . 
don: John Murray. 1868, 


siastics to be found in special perfection in the Church of England, 
It is not the highest type in itself—Bishop Lonsdale was neither 
a Bossuet nor a Borromeo—but it is the highest ‘ype which seems 


at very reason 


he had no sympathy with so much of their theology as is peculiar 


presumed, felt no interest, in some of the deepest religious con- 
troversies that have ever agitated the Christian Church. His 
distaste for metaphysics “ extended itself to all unpractical re- 
finements of theology.” Even the impartiality which characterized 
his distribution of patronage stopped short at “men of very 
extreme opinions, for he considered all such opinions mischievous 
in themselves and tending to division—the great evil always before 
his eyes.” Strong convictions upon points on which the cl 
are not agreed were distinctly distasteful to him. He used often 
to say ot those who held them, “ that such a person was ‘a 
capital man,’ but it was a pity he was such a high or low 
Churchman, as the case might be.” Theological zeal can rarely 
be maintained at a very high level without sume sacrifice of softer 
qualities; the stuff which makes a persecutor in one age will 
make a martyr under different circumstances. Consequently, men 
who attach especial value to the latter are naturally tempted to 
depreciate, if not to misjudge, the former. Still we have Mr. 
Norris’s testimony that in Bishop Lonsdale this disposition did 
not make him unfair to individuals :— 


In conversation he spoke very freely of persons as well as of opinions, but 
always deprecating extreme views, and always with a large charity. It 
was this readiness to acknowledge righteousness wherever he found it that 
made some say he belonged to no party, And yet no man was ever more 
loyal. He was loyal to his school, to his University, to our classical 
studies, to Horace especially, “that prince of worldly-wise men” as 
he used to call him; to his friends, to the party which had founded 
in his youth the National Society ; to the Prayer-book, to the English cle 
as a body, whenever they were attacked; and most of all to those 
fashioned virtues which some younger men were apt (as he thought) to 
underrate in comparison with the more attractive graces of our religion. 
lie used to say, “* Well, you have told me that he is very zealous, and an 
cognent preacher, and all that ; but is he honest, is he sensible, is he a wise 
man ?” 


The a. pa for criticism over dogmatism which is implied 
in Bishop Lonsdale’s attitude towards religious parties was 
strengthened by “his impregnability to all arguments involving 
either bad logic or bad scholarship, however orthodox they may 
be.” He was neither impressed nor deceived by names. Thus, 
though his “one infirmity, a dread of violent opposition,” kept 
him away from the House of Lords during the discussions on the 
Act to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, he never 
concealed his disapproval of the prohibition ; and Mr. Denison 
recognises “ unmistakeable marks” of his hand in the conclusion 
of the Royal Commission of 1847 (of which Bishop Lonsdale was 
Chairman) that the feeling against such marriages is “founded 
rather on a vague and uninformed assumption that they are pro- 
hibited by God’s Word than on a mature examination, either of 
the Scriptures or of the law of the Church.” So again, “ when- 
ever he was driven to speak of it,” he was accustomed to say that 
the thing called simony by our law might just as well be called 
magic, and to pronounce it “a still greater absurdity that the 
buying of livings should be illegal, unless it is aggravated by being 
made a gambling speculation on the life of the incumbent.” It is 
not wonderful that with this disposition the Bishop should have 
“been fond of the company of lawyers,” or that he should have 
been considered the safest and best lawyer on the Episcopal 
bench :— 

It sometimes was his practice [says Archdeacon Allen], when he was 
specially anxious to come to a right judgment on a matter that arose for 
consideration, to veil his own opinion for the time, if that opinion agreed 
with your own, and to ply you with all the difficulties that occurred to him 
as possible to be urged from the opposite side of the question, so that the 
matter might be looked at in all lights, and the fallacy, if any, that was 
lurking in your reasoning might be brought into view. His mind se 
to me eminently judicial; the weaker side of a case was fully consi 
before his decision was come to. 


But, though sympathizing little with any religious paris 
Bishop tend by men whom he thought ae 
fairly opposed, even at the cost of being classed with them ir "¢ 

opular estimation. Thus the Lichtield Theological Colle? 
in him from the first a steadfast though scarcely a Ware | 
Its foundation was violently opposed by the 
the diocese; and in his correspondence with the Ph 4 
Bishop let it appear clearly enough that he wished7® ®*Beme 
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er is apt to degenerate into worldliness. The English Bishop, on 
cae the other hand, has rarely aimed at any unusual height of per- 
ae fection; his mind is troubled by no misgivings that his aims 
a ought to be different in kind from what they are; and he is 
= ee consequently free from that dissatisfaction with the object 
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= | Lonsdale’s excellence, as described by his biographer, 
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‘had never been started. But at the end of a very desponding 


letter to one of them he says, “I will do nothing to stop the 
Jan,” and he kept his word. The last public act of his life—per- 
ody indeed, in the morning of the very day on which he died 
—was an even stronger instance of the same kind. He attended a 
meeting at Stafford, called to promote the establishment of a 
middle-class school, on a principle similar to that of St. Nicholas’s, 
Lancing. He found the walls of the town “ placarded with hand- 
bills, denouncing the proposed schools as a device of the Roman- 
izing party in the Church,” and some of the bills were even 
thrown into his carriage as he passed. “Those who were at the 
meeting say they never saw him speak with such energy and 
warmth before.” He thought the opposition an unjust one, 
besides which it was largely coloured with that theological ran- 
cour which to a man of Bishop Lonsdale’s type of feeling is almost 
the most odious of vices. Perhaps this characteristic was only a 
icular instance of his general considerateness for others. He 
never liked leaving a man in a difficulty. His instinct was to get 
him out of it if possible. This considerateness was strikingly 
shown in his correspondence. He not only answered every letter 
he received, but he answered them fully. The trouble which this 
involved was very great, the more so that Bishop Lonsdale was a 
fastidious writer, and needlessly particular about using the exact 
word that best conveyed his meaning. “ Of the many scores 
of letters which I have been looking over,” says Mr. Norris, 
“there is hardly one which does not betray the use of the pen- 
knife.” He gave up goin abroad in the summer mainly because 
“he was so overwhe vee | by the accumulation of letters when 
he came home.” Probably no man is more tempted than a bishop 
to be remiss in the article of letter-writing, since no man is more 
often appealed to on trifles. Bishop Lonsdale used to tell of a 
curate living in a rectory who wrote “ six sheets of paper to 
complain that the rector had not left sheets for his bed as he had 
promised.” But letter-writing was only one feature of his con- 
siderateness for all men. ‘I never,” says his son-in-law, “ saw 
any one with whom it was so impossible to guess the rank of the 
person he was talking to by his manner or the tone of his con- 
versation ” :— 

He was no respecter of persons. A certain dissenting preacher went one 
evening to hear him preach in a town which he was visiting. The next day 
he saw him at the station, and went up to him and said, “ My Lord, I should 
not have treated that text as you did last night.” “ Well,” said the Bishop, 
“and how would you have treated it?” And so they discussed it until the 
train came and parted them. 


His solicitors, again, report that “among all their numerous 
correspondents they had none to be compared to him in punctuality, 
accuracy, kindness, and courtesy.” Mr. Denison mentions a few 
acts of kindness by way of specimens. During his first years at 
Eccleshall, he usually arranged to help the vicar or the curate 
on Sundays if either of them were left alone, and ‘‘one Sunday 
morning, when no such arrangement had been made, the Bishop 
came down to the curate’s lodgings before breakfast to ask if he 
could help him.” He once received a message on a Saturday that 
a country parish was suddenly deprived of its clergyman, ‘so he 
drove to the place himself, and did all the Sunday duty, not 
merely giving them one service, but both.” Only last year, when 
he was in London, he went every day to see an old clergyman 
belonging to his diocese who was dying, and any one ie Teom 
what London engagements are, and how easily even the actual 
claims of sickness slip out of the memories of busy men, will 
understand how much thought and arrangement this single act 
implies. We might go on enumerating many like features in 
Bishop Lonsdale’s character, but we prefer to quote the p 

in which Mr. Denison sums up his own experience of him. It 
may no doubt be called a partial estimate, indeed it could hardly 
be otherwise under the circumstances. But we are bound to sa 

that it is borne out in all its essentials by everything that is 
recorded of the subject of it :— 

There have been, and there are, greater men than he was in some of his 
many excellent gifts. But where have we seen one man at once so wise, 
loving, patient, contented, laborious, kind and charitable to all men, in the 
widest sense of that word: so just, sincere, humble, courteous, hospitable : 
such a cheerful, genial, and pleasant companion: with his learning, accu- 
racy, and judgment ; his force, persuasiveness, and elegance of speech and 
writing : combining so much simplicity with so much dignity : so accessible 
at all times to all men, and attentive to their wants, with such recollection 
of their characters, circumstances, and business, and such punctuality in 
dealing with it; and that not evasively, so as to shake off further trouble, 
but thoroughly and anxiously, as if it were his own: so forgetful of himself 
and thoughtful for others: immovable when he bad made a promise to do 
anything, or had made up his mind what he ought to do, but yielding 
almost too easily where only his own convenience was involved: such a 
lover of all good men and so ready to see the good in every man: such a 
Promoter of good works: so free from all the forms of vanity, the love of 
public applause and the love of displaying his own cleverness, such a 
p> 9 iy reverend Father in God, as this John Lonsdale Bishop of 
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THE MAN OF BIRTH.* 


HIS novelisatranslation from a Swedish author as yet unknown 
to the English reading public, but who, in the translator’s 
pie, is compared to Bulwer for elaborate finish, for psycho- 
ogical skill, and for inventiveness.” The main interest of her 
work is said to be in “the characterization”; but the plots, it 
is added, ‘are always of themselves sufficient to enthral.” 


* The Man of Birth and the Woman of the People. By Maria Sophia 
Schwartz. London : Strahan & Go. 868 


Further on, “ they are consummately, and in the best sense didac- 
tic, without parade or pedantry.” This is high praise; it remains 
now to be seen how far the work in question bears it out, and if 
Maria Sophia Schwartz is really equal to the most skilful artist 
there has yet been in fiction. For ourselves, we should compare 
her with La Motte Fouqué rather than with Bulwer. In fact the 
Man of Birth is like nothing so much as one of Fouqué’s chivalrous 
romances put into every-day dress; being just as high in moral 
tone, as impossible in circumstance, and as confused in treatment ; 
while it is utterly unlike Bulwer if in nothing more than that it 
makes that most wearisome of all mistakes—letting the cha- 
racters talk rather than act, and telling the story rather than 
dramatizing it. 

The motive of the book is to show the meanness and worth- 
lessness of the Swedish aris in the “man of birth” and 
his relations, contrasted with the nobleness and generosity of the 
“woman of the people” and her friends. “ Maria Schwartz 
cherishes a strong and stern dislike to the aristocracy of her 
native land,” says the translator. ‘“ Herein, however, she is less 
influenced by a political than by an ethical feeling. She con- 
trasts, not an aristocracy as it should be, and as it might be, but a 
thoroughly useless or pernicious or degraded aristocracy, with 
that divinest manhood which strives to make the community 
divine.” And these few sentences give the keynote of the book. 
The Man of Birth opens with an account of the rich and middle- 
aged Pehr Martenson, the present possessor of Count Romarh- 
jerta’s magnificent estate of Ljungstafors and the foundries thereto 
belonging; who, like an old fool as he is, marries the young, 
beautiful, and not over trustworthy Zelma Fries, the governess of 
Count Romarhjerta’s daughter, Helfrid. Pehr Martenson was the 
only son cf a smith formerly employed at the Ljungstafors 
foundry, and had begun life as the master of the foundry skuta— 
apparently the barge used for carrying away the iron. He then 
went to sea for himself, and made his fortune as a sea-captain, 
during which time he had married an Englishwoman called 
Mary, the daughter of a sailor; but Mary had died, leaving him 
with one daughter, Elin. During her husband’s voyages, Mary, 
who was a high-spirited and industrious woman, opened a 
milliner’s shop, and “was exceedingly gene principally 
because she to whom it belonged was an English and not a 
Swedish woman.” In ten years’ time she and Deh had made 
a considerable fortune; so that, when she died, the ex-captain 
of the foundry skuta was able to buy the foundries themselves 
and all the estate appertaining, which Count Romarhjerta, bein 
an idle and extravagant man, found himself obliged to sell. It 
was a rise, certainly, and a swift one. Even here in England it 
would have been thought a thing worthy of note; and even 
here, too, with all our more democratic tendencies, we should have 

itied any of our great lords who had been forced to sell part of 
his patrimony to the son of a smith in his own employ; and 
the county would not have welcomed the smith’s son owning 
the estate with quite as much cordiality as if he had been the 
heir by expectation and nature. Maria Sophia Schwartz seems to 
think the whole thing a matter of course ; and evidently considers 
that the Count himself, and the neighbouring nobility, showed 
themselves mean and contemptible in not regarding the sea-captain 
as on exactly the same level with themselves. 

The Count had a son and daughter—the former, Hermann, 
seven years older than Elin; the latter, elfrid, four years 
younger. Elin, now fourteen years of age, sees Hermann every 
now and then, when, on his brief visits home, he calls on Captain 
Pehr Martenson at the old place of Ljungstafors, or when she is 
invited to Hillesta to play with Helfrid; which surely was kind 
enough on the part of aristocrats like the Romarhjertas to the 
man who had begun life in a barge, and whose wife had been a 
milliner. Ifthe Swedish aristocracy is really as straitlaced and ex- 
clusive as this authoress complains, her examples of the class are 
marvellously liberal. Seeing the young Count, Elin falls in love 
with him, in the intense and dreamy fashion of German maidens in 
romance. ‘The young man, on his side, is «ttracted by the beauty 
of Zelma, his sister’s governess; which makes his father a little 
anxious. But needlessly so; for in six weeks after her first intro- 
duction to Pehr Martenson, she is his wife—to her own sorrow 
and his, The marriage was not a happy one, for the ex-captain 
did not understand how to win his wite now that he had got her. 
Unfortunately for him, Hermann Romarhjerta was more adept at 
the art of pleasing women ; and a love affair springs up between the 
Count and the young wife. Captain Martenson, seeing something 
and suspecting more of what is going on, makes himself more dis- 
agreeable than ever; and Elin, now a plain young girl of seven- 
teen, with a beaky nose, a high forehead, ash-grey hair, sallow 
complexion, long thin arms, and awkward movements, in all 
having “ more resemblance to a young unfeathered magpie than to 
a blooming, graceful, attractive maiden,” still desperately in love 
with Hermann, gets drawn into the tangle. The Count and Zelma 
are to have a dangerous interview, and Elin overhears the ap- 
pointment made between them. Her father has meanwhile taxed 
her with being the accomplice of her stepmother in the intrigue and 
deception on hand, and ¢ her not to lend herself “in the 
smallest manner or measure as an instrument whereby this great 
wickedness should be committed.” And Elin has promised. 
Consequently, when she hears her stepmother whisper to the 
young Count, “In an hour—in the pavilion,” she resolves to 
frustrate the evil designs of the lovers, and to prevent the inter- 
view. After a stormy scene with the young girl rushes to 

persuade Her- 


the pavilion, and employs her powers in trying to 
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mann to give up the pursuit of her father’s wife. She pleads and 
reasons for some time, and at last conquers so far that he pro- 
mises to forget Zelma’s very existence, and never to make an 
allusion to her frailty. As a seal to the compact he raises 
Elin’s hand to his lips; and at that moment the father appears. 
Caught now in a trap, Hermann has to choose between the wife 
and daughter. A love letter of his, unaddressed, which Pehr 
Martenson has found, would do for either, and is equally damaging 
to both; but Elin heroically takes the blame on herself to shield 
her stepmother; and Hermann allows her self-sacrifice to stand. 
In consequence of which he is forced to marry the girl, both by 
his own tather and by hers; and yields, because it would appear 
he is too cowardly to fight a duel if challenged. Immediately 
after the marriage he leaves the house and the country; thus 
being mean, cowardly, and half-hearted to the end. Is he not 
an aristocrat ? 

Ten years pass, and we find the Romarhjerta family in greater 
straits than ever. Captain Martenson holds Ljungstafors and 
Hillesta; and now nothing remains to them but a very large 
entailed property called Kungsborg, which had belonged to them 
from time immemorial, and a small hunting-box without land, 
Furuhof, close by. But Kungsborg is encumbered up to the hilt, 
so has to be sold; and its purchaser is a wealthy American widow, 
one Stephana Stephensen. Young, beautiful, accomplished, high- 
souled, ot surely a terrific talker! the new owner of Kungsborg 
sets herself to soften the natural prejudices of the Romarhjertas 
against herself personally, and the plebeian order to whici she 
makes it her boast to belong. But chiefly she sets herself to 
convert Hermann to the right faith in politics, and to an en- 
lightened democracy generally. Living with her is a moral 
demizod and partial mystery, one Jacobo, a man of entirely 
German creation, faultless as an angel, beautiful as an Apollo, 
and with all the energy and strength of a man, but without one 
of the passions, the failings, or the weaknesses of a man. He 
is as little human, according to the ordinary run of humanity, 
as Aslauga’s Knight, or Sintram; and the love between him and 
Mrs, Stephana Stephensen is as unreal as the rest. The reader is 
soon made to understand that Mrs. Stephana Stephensen has some 
relations with the deserted wife Elin; and were it not that she 
and Jacobo speak of Elin as of a third person, there would be no 
mystery about the matter. In spite of black hair, well detined 
eyebrows, graceful movements, and a stately figure in place of the 
featherless magpie-look of the past, it is easy to see that Stephana 
is none other than Elin herself, and that her self-imposed task is 
to win her husband’s love as the American widow, and then force 
him to do justice to Elin. Also to win him from his over-weening 
family pride, and force him to do justice to the nobility of the 
people. She succeeds. First, she makes him take back certain 
family pictures that had been sold to her with the estate—thus 
putting him under an obligation to a plebeian American as she 
seems to be; then she induces him to become her steward, and the 
manager of his own former estate, for a certain percentage, thus 
breaking down his pride by making him a servant where he was 
master, and working for wages where he formerly possessed all ; 
then, when Furuhof is burnt down, she brings the old Countess 
and Helfrid to Kungsborg, where she lodges them as hosts rather 
than as guests, enduring trom the Countess in return for all her 
generosity the traditionary treatment of a dog, which she repays 
with the traditionary patience of an angel. In fact few angels 
would have been so patient, if all legends are true. Madame 
Schwartz hits a little hard here, and rather wild. Granting all 
the pride and luxury and selfishness with which she credits the 
Swedish aristocracy, granting that they are not Christians in 
anything but mere name, are they not ordinary ladies and 
gentlewen? It is this kind of exaggeration that ruins an author's 
cause, for involuntarily one ranges oneself on the opposite side, 
and does one’s best to readjust the overweighted balauce. 

Not content with all this, nor with having made Hermann as 
much in love with her es she is in love with him, yet as much 
under her control as a horse or dog is under the control of his 
master, Stephana now turns upon the Countess, and tries her 
hand at remodelling her according to the ideal ethics of the story. 
It seems that this proud old Countess has been a grievous sinner 
in her day—a faithless wife and bad mother. ‘lhere is a mys- 
terious daughter of hers, called Elina, not one of the most 
estimable characters by the way, but who has been as much 
sinned against as the true Elin, and whose wrongs, therefore, the 
true Elin, or Stephana, has determined to set right. This is the 
meaning of the rather feeble cross-play between the two Elius, 
which at last disentangles itself and comes all straight and 
smooth; but which of the two—daughter or daughter-in-law— 
receives the penitent old woman’s dying blessing remains a little 
hazy to theend. As a further punishment to the pride of this 
devoted family, Helfrid allows herself to fall in love, unasked, 
with the paragon of men, Jacobo; for all that she is a Romarhjerta 
aud he a plebeian, and for all th.t she has a modest girl's horror 
of unmaidenly demonstrations and of an unwomanly initiative. 
Jacobo loves her in the queer manner proper to knights and 
paragons, but without hope on either side. He only so far in- 
fluences her that she refuses to marry a rich old man to please her 
mother; while for himself he looks forward to work as his “ title 
of nobility,” whether for the ultimate reward of her hand or not does 
not appear. When Stephana Stephensen has thoroughly reformed 
and manipulated Hermann according to her will; when, loving her, 
he promises to make his wife, as he believes her—his sister lina as 
she is—all the restitution that a man can make a woman whose 


life he has destroyed, then the curtain is drawn aside, and the 


American widow throws off her disguise. She and her husband 
begin their married life in earnest now; Elina marries an eccenty, 
English nobleman, Lord Charter, cut after the pattern of the 
English nobleman of Continental romance; and the play winds 
up with the high-minded self-abnegation of Helfrid and Jacobo, 
which fitly rounds off the unnaturalness and impossibility of the 
whole story. Certainly in all this we see no trace of the art for 
which Lord Lytton is so justly celebrated, nor in this mere collec. 
tion of special abstract qualities do we find any attempt at livi 
human character. The Man of Birth is as much a parable ag 
one of Aisop’s fables; and the translator could hardly have hit on 
anything less fitted for praise than the enthralling interest of the 
plot, the psychological skill, or the inventiveness which is claimed 
for the Swedish novelist, Madame Schwartz. 


THE ARCH OF TITUS AND THE SPOILS OF THE 
TEMPLE.* 
A™ scholars who have visited Rome know the Arch of Titus, 
and many who have not had an opportunity of seeing it 
with their own eyes know it from descriptions, engravings, and 
pene, Probably, if Mr. Knight’s monogram on the subject 
ad been published twenty years earlier, we should have had a 
more detailed description of the arch in the Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography, where perhaps less space than it deserves 
has been allotted to it in the article which describes the present 
and past state of the Eternal City. 

The beautiful little volume on the subject which has lately 
appeared leaves nothing to be desired in the way of explanation, 
It originated in the unpretending attempt of the Rector of St, 
Michael's, Bristol, to give a lecture in the hope of raising funds 
for building a schoolroom in his parish. And if we may judge 
from his brief and equally unpretending preface, it has been 
published by subscriptions, the amount of which have already 
provided a second schoolroom. We are not concerned with the 
motives in which the publication originated, or the success which 
its author has already attained. We look upon the volume as 
the production of a gentleman whose scholarship is as accurate 
as his antiquarian knowledge is extensive, but whose knowledge 
and attainments have, at the mature age of seventy, acquired for 
him no higher dignity than that of Honorary Canon of Bristol 
Cathedral. Mr. Knight gives us first the history of the event 
which the Arch was designed to commemorate, from the time of 
the prophecy uttered at the moment when our Lord’s attention 
was called to those enormous marble blocks which were used in 
the construction of the ‘lemple, some of which, if Josephus ma 
be credited, were forty-five cubits long, five high, and six broad, 
Yet not one stone was to be left upon another. ‘Lhe monumentum 
e@re perennius exists at this day in the story that may be read in 
the writings of Josephus or the Arch of ‘Titus. ‘Ihe history of 
the siege is too well known to need repetition here. Mr. Knight 
has given it in epitome, and has brought illustrations to bear upon 
his descriptions from every early writer who has referred to 
the subject; and he dwells especially, as indeed was natural, 
on the obstinate and senseless resistance of the Jews, which, 
humanly speaking, was the cause of the entire destruction of the 
Temple which Titus so much wished to preserve. Next follows 
a very interesting description of the triumphal procession, part 
of which is sculptured on the frieze of the Arch; and lastly, 
the description of the Arch itself, and a learned explanation 
of the sculptures and inscriptions. ‘There still exists on the 
attic story of the eastern side, which faces the Colosseum, the 
inscription Senatus PorvLuseve Romanus Divo Divi 
VespasianI F, Vuspastano Aveusto. The word “ Divo” is con- 
clusive as to the date of the erection being subsequent to the death 
of ‘Titus, and Mr. Knight might therefore have spared hiuiself the 
trouble of noticing that “ Augusto” shows that it was not erected 
before be became Emperor—an argument which was the less 
necessary, as on the ceiling of the vault there is represented the 
eagle with the Emperor mounted on its back, the symbol of his 
apotheosis. The Arch has of course suffered considerably from 
wind and weather in the course of nearly eighteen centuries. Indeed 
it is only to be wondered at that it should still remain in such 
good condition, considering the material of which it is constructed. 
If it had been erected on a spot only a few degrees higher in lati- 
tude, there can be no doubt that the whole of the marble surface 
would long ago have disappeared. Fortunately the minute descri 
tion of the tiumphal procession by Josephus enables us to identify 
the shew-bread table and the golden candlestick. ‘This latter was 
supposed by Adrichomius to represent the ark, but the presence 
of the two cups on the top of it would be sutlicient to enable 
us to pronounce with certainty that it is the shew-bread table, 
even if the description of Josephus left us in any doubt as to 
the order of the procession, ‘There are also three tablets 
borne aloft—one before each of these spoils, and one behind 
the tandlestick—which no doubt Mr. Knight, following Pri- 
deaux, is right in conjecturing to be title-boards, probably in- 
scribed with the names of the different spoils; the third an 
last of which does not appear to represent anything, but 10 
all probability was inscribed, for the information of the mul- 


* The Arch of Titus and the Spoils of the Temple. An Historical and 
Critical Lecture, with Authentic Ulustrations, by William Knight, M.Ay 
Rector of St. Michael's, Bristol, and Chaplain to the Blind Asylum 5 
Honorary Canon of Bristol Cathedral. : Longmans & Co. 
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titude, “Ler Judeorum,” or “ Liber Legis Judeorum.” This Book 
of the Law we cannot doubt was once eculptured upon the 
Arch in correspondence with Josephus’s expression in describing 
the procession—b te 6 rév ‘lovdaiwy emi robrutg Tov 
Aavipwy redevtaing. It is here that the most curious part of Mr. 
Knight’s researches comes out. There is at present no trace of 
this “Book of the Law”; and even in the ordinary editions of 
Biondo, who is the earliest modern writer who describes the Arch 
from personal observation, there is no allusion made to it. He 
simply gives an account of the triumph, evidently derived from 
osephus. 

, The first edition of Blondus De Romd Triumphante is probably 
much less common than the two subsequent issues which came 
from the press of Froben, at Basle, in 1 531 and 1559. This first 
edition bears date 1 * 1, and was published at Venice. In this 
edition occurs the following remarkable passage :— 

In Titi Vespasiani triumpho inde gratiosiora sunt quam a Josepho scri- 
buntur ; quod ea in marmoreo triumphali arcu suo Rome ad Sanctam Mariam 
novam videmus extare, que apud Hierosolymam in ‘Templo reperta sunt : 
mensa aurea, et candelabrum auro factum ; cujus formam melius lapis quam 
Josephi descriptio nobis ostendit ; postea portabatur lex Judorum marmorea 
item extans. 


From this it is plain that at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century the third and last portion of the spoils of the Jewish 
sanctuary, the Book of the Law, was still surviving amongst the 
sculptures on the Arch of Titus. We have observed that there 
ein some altercation amongst antiquaries whether what we 
have called the Shew-bread table was not the Ark of the Covenant. 
But this point may be considered settled. Indeed, it is scarcely 
uestionable that there was no ark in the second temple. Josephus 
is express in saying of the Holy of Holies—ixeiro odéiv bAwg iv 
aiv~. And we know that Pompey, when he entered it, found 
it quite empty. 

e do not intend to follow Mr. Knight through his elaborate 
account of the “Previous History of these Spoils.” In a true 
spirit of devotion to the subject he has undertaken to illustrate, 
he traces the fortunes of the vessels of the Tabernacle from the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar, through the Captivity, and the return 
to Jerusalem, the robberies of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the 
attempt made by Judas Maccabzeus to restore the ancient worship. 
The, sculptures upon the Arch, then, represent the actual vesse 
which were carried in the triumphal procession, which in all pro- 
bability were the identical vessels constructed under the direction 
of Judas Maccabeeus more than two hundred and thirty years pre- 
viously, and no doubt were copied with more or less exactness 
from the original type, which would be familiar to most Jewish 

es, and for which minute directions were given in the book of 
odus. ‘There is, however, one particular in which the sculpture 
of the Arch differs from the representation made by Josephus. The 
table, as seen in section, is crossed by two unmistakable trumpets 
such as we know, from the book of Moses, were ordered to be made 
of molten silver all in one piece, to be blown on various solemn 
occasions by the sons of Aaron, the oe These trumpets were 
straight, as distinguished from the Jubilee trumpets, which were 
curved, and more properly called cornets. The former were used 
for purposes of war, and therefore are represented among the spoils 
of the Arch, and Mr. Knight suggests that they are perhaps an 
invention of the sculptor. It seems to us more probable that 
Josephus forgot them in his description, and thus, as in many 
other instances, the marble monuments have turned out to be 
more correct than the written. The seven-branched candle- 
stick is extremely interesting from its general correspondence, 
as to form and ornamentaticn, with the original pattern, as 
given in the instructions of the book of Exodus. As re- 
gards the minor details, it was obviously impossible for the 
sculptor to preserve them all exactly. Josephus describes the 
branches as slender, an epithet which is certainly not appli- 
cable to them as the sculptor has represented them; and the 
pedestal is a mere piece of Roman work. The author plausibly 
conjectures that the original base—which stood on three feet, and 
must have been much taller than that represented on the Arch— 
was lost, and that the Roman artist drew from his imagination 
both for the shape and the ornamentation of the pedestal. And 
unquestionably there is nothing surprising in the fact that a 
Roman should have so utterly misconceived the piece of work 
which he had set himself to restore. Of the symbolical or real 
meaning of the candlestick he could not have had the faintest 
conception, and we may be allowed to express our regret that the 
author of the volume should have given so meagre an account of 
this, admitting as he does that the Tabernacle and its furniture 
were entirely pervaded by an intelligent and acknowledged sym- 
ism. We can only conjecture that the author is afraid of 
*ypical and ritual development. 

he value of these sculptures need not be insisted on. They 
are the only memorials of the forms of the subjects which they 
represent, and which we may reasonably suppose were a tolerably 
exact copy of the work of Bezaleel and Aholiab. In Mr. Knight's 
words— 

They take their origin from those venerable ordinances which were de- 
livered upwards of three thousand years ago ; they remind us of that solemn 
archetypal voice which followed the delivery of their models to Moses. “ See 
Se Spec oh things according to the pattern shewed to thee on the 

oun 
The accomplished author to trace the history of these 
spoils, and to analyse the traditions which have reached us con- 


are lost, and that we must therefore be thankful that the memo- 
rial of them has been preserved on the triumphal Arch of Titus. 
There is one point of criticism where we are at issue with Mr, 
Knight. We do not know the exact route of the procession, but 
Josephus, speaking of the course it took, uses the ambiguous expres- 
pgwy. To avoid the difficulty of such a procession passing — 
the theatres the author suggests that Josephus perhaps meant only, 
by Ocirpwr, “seeing places,” i.e. seats erected along the line which 
the procession would take. We think the use of the article implies 
something more distinctly known asa ¢éarpoy than this. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the route actually traversed any theatre, 
but only that it passed close by the theatres, leaving them as 
occasion might be, sometimes on the right, sometimes on the left. 
And we may observe that, if he had meant a series of stands, the 
historian would hardly have spoken of driving through such 
places to enable the people to see better, but would have de- 
scribed the erections as being made by the wayside for the purpose 
of getting a nearer view of the procession. 

We ought not to omit to notice that the little volume b2fore us 
is got up in beautiful style, in very small quarto size, which per- 
haps we should be more correct in designating as square octavo. 
We suppose this form was adopted for the sake of the plates, which 
are beautifully executed in a reduced form from Bartoli and 
Reland—the frontispiece, which gives us a picture of the whole 
Arch, being from a recent photograph. 


THE UGLY SIDE OF HUMAN NATURE.* 


i or three things gave us a rather pleasant anticipation of 
the merits of this novel. It is short; it has an undoubtedly 
attractive name; and there is a certain originality about the 
preface. Mr. Paton informs us that “shortly after the publication 
of Melusina” (a novel of which we must confess our ignorance) 
“he was advised to try a fiction illustrative of persons less sin- 
gular in their ways of thinking and action than those of the said 
romance.” Accordingly he resolved to make his second work 
“in every respect as opposite as possible to the first.” Here, we 
thought, is a perfect gem of an author—a gentleman who is so 
amenable to criticism that he is ready, in obedience to advice, to 
turn his back on himself, without affecting even to conceal it. 
Perhaps indeed the levity displayed was rather unpromising, for 
authors of any originality cannot change theirtack with such facility. 
Still we could not but look with a favourable eye upon a gentle- 
man who had by anticipation paid his critics such a compliment, 
and we resolved that he should have the benefit of any praise that 
we could honestly give him; for a man who can accept blame so 
readily deserves applause when he is in the right path. We are 
nro disposed to redeem the promise thus implicitly given, 
ut we really find it rather hard of fulfilment. It is not that 
Mr. Paton gives no signs of talent; we should say, on the contrary, 
that his novel = us the impression of his possessing a 
good deal more knowledge and cleverness than is sufficient for 
the outfit of most aspirants in the art. But then we must 
add that he appears to us to have mistaken his vocation. 
We cannot but fancy that the criticism of his friends must 
have been meant to hint more than their words implied; and 
that, when delicately recommending him to change his system, 
they thought of the possibility of his abandoning the attempt 
at fictitious writing altogether. Mr. Paton es upon us 
the impression of a clever artist painting with his hands tied ; 
there is a stiffness and awkwardness of touch, an entire absence 
of any freedom or flow in the narrative, which prevents its 
occasional cleverness from telling. The chief story (for there 
are two) is short, and yet it is crowded with an undue number of 
actors, who enter and depart without having time to develop their 
peculiarities ; there are elaborate manceuvres which never come to 
anything; and Mr. Paton manages to introduce irrelevant digres- 
sions into pages already too full. The consequence is, that the 
book reads rather like a rough sketch of a novel than as a novel 
itself; it seems as if we had in it all the characters and the inci- 
dents which Mr. Paton thought might be useful, but, instead of 
selecting from them, he has left them all jumbled together. 
The conversations especially are in a half-finished state; some- 
times in long elaborate sentences, such as no human being ever 
uttered vivd voce, and sometimes hastening to a conclusion, 
apparently because the author has been too impatient to work 
out his situations rly. We take it, indeed, that this is 
the main reason of Mr. Paton’s failure as an artist; he is so 
afraid of — dull that he never works out his details satis- 
factorily. He has compressed an amount of plotting and intrigue 
which might have filled the orthodox three volumes into a part 
of one, and has done it awkwardly—not by giving us the pith 
of the narrative, but by cutting it down at random. Mr. Paton 
might well take a lesson from Mr. Anthony Trollope, whose 
at discovery in fiction is that a writer should never be afraid of 

ing dull; or, in other words, that he should never shrink from 
giving us at due length all the little details and conversations 
which are necessary to enable us to realize the position of his 
various personages. We will endeavour to illustrate these remarks 
by one or two examples, taken pretty much at random from Mr. 
Paton’s volume ; for nearly every page is full of them. There is, 
for example, in the second story a scene where a banker is explain- 


cerning them, Little, however, can be learned except that they 


* Sketches of the Ugly Side of Human Nature. By A. A. Paton. 
London : Tribner & Co. 
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ing, to a nephew dependent upon him, that he is on the verge of 
ruin. The banker brings out this information in a long paragraph 
full of pretty little epigrams. “ All this has ended,” he says, 
“with the debtor and creditor sides of the cash-book, which once 
were in perfect concord, like a lover and his mistress, agreeing not 
a wit (sic) better than husband and wife at the Divorce Court.” 
This airy little confession ends by his advising the nephew to play 
his cards well with the mother of a rich young lady. The nephew, 
apparently quite at ease on hearing suddenly of the probable ruin 
of his prospects, replies as follows :— 

Yes, her present ally is Munchman Humangrub, King of the Cannibal 
Islands, who looks like a baboon, and is one of the lions of the season ; she 
is an enthusiastic admirer of his career as a royal reformer—he abolished 
fig-leaves and human cutlets, and introduced crinolines and pork-sausages 
in their stead. 

And hereupon the conversation ends. Mr. Paton, it is obvious, is 
so extremely anxious to be witty—in which, on this occasion, he 
meets with very indifferent success—that he entirely forgets the 
situation of his characters. Two men who fire off a volley of such 
very small epigrams in discussing such a startling piece of news 
are obviously not human beings, even in Mr. Paton’s imagination ; 
and if he won’t take an interest in his own creations, he can’t 
expect that his readers will care much about them. To add 
another bit of natural dialogue, we may take the following 
fragment of a conversation of a lady with her husband at brealk- 

You laugh at me [she says] for losing so much time in reading the Mirror 
of Fashion, but how often have I said, Fie, fie, to those odious social spies 
and eavesdroppers who sometimes spoil the most charming embryo matches 
by precipitate announcements that frighten the parties, nip affection in the 
bud, and make a talk all over the town, finishing with “ we have authority 
to state that there is no foundation for the report of an approaching alliance 
‘between so-and-so announced in our yesterday’s number.” 


How a lady with such a fearful command of Jan 
get through breakfast is an insoluble problem. e story from 
which we have taken these fragments is not without ingenuity ; 
but it is spoilt, not merely by these gratuitous caricatures upon 
human speech, but by unnecessary complications. Mr. Paton 
needlessly borrows Goldsmith’s device in the Goodnatured Man, 
and makes his hero pass off a bailiff as his friend—an incident 
which is all very well in a play, but produces an absurd effect in a 
novel of real life. 

The other and much the longest story, which occupies nearly 
two hundred and fifty pages, suffers most from Mr. Paton’s over- 
crowding. We cannot profess to enumerate all the characters, 
nor all the abortive plots which lead to nothing just when we 
think that something may come of them. There is a family of 
Hitchcocks to begin with—a rich father, a fashionable mother, 
a lovely daughter, and a simpleton of ason. There is the daughter’s 
bad lover, Lillymore, and her unimpeachable lover, Leonard. 
There is Lillymore’s mistress, Clara, “he afterwards marries the 
son Hitchcock, and has to be summarily killed to allow the story 
to finish. There are Lillymore’s bad companion, Immerfroh, a 
jovial and unprincipled old German about town, and his worse 
friend Jack Cataract, and his better friend Knicknack, and his 
footman Frogg, and a number of other less conspicuous ac- 
quaintances. ‘There is the rich and selfish merchant Smirke, and 
his daughter Mary Smirke, and her lover Ralph Rainham, who 
have a little plot all to themselves. There is a Mrs. Pipkins, one 
of those vexatious characters of fiction who go about talking scraps 
of French, in order, as we cannot help fancying, to exhibit the 
author’s command of that language, as well as to ridicule a bit 
of affectation. And, as if all these characters were not enough to 
fill two hundred and fifty pages, Mr. Paton, out of pure gaiety 
of heart, treats us to cursory glances of a good many more, 
who are only able, as it were, to catch our eye and retire. We are 
taken, for example, to a breakfast, and introduced to Mr. Thrill- 
well and Mr. Ferment, and Professor Launenschneider, and 
treated to bits of their conversation intended to satirize some 

t objects of Mr. Paton’s aversion, but considerably to the 
interruption of the story. Meanwhile, the story itself runs into 
unnecessary meanderings and complications, which have to be cut 
instead of untied. There is, for instance, a long account of a pic- 
nic, of which, so far as we can discover, the upshot is intended 
to be that young Hitchcock is to confess the fact of his dis- 
reputable marriage to Mrs. Pipkins, who promises to break it to 
his father. However, Mr. Paton apparently forgets all about this, 
and invents a new character, an attorney, who makes his entry into 
the story expressly to tell Hitchcock senior of his son’s misfor- 
tunes. The whole account of this marriage has nothing to do with 
the main action, and might with advantage have been left 
out; indeed it has finally to be wound up by killing the lady, as 
we have already noticed. Now we do not object to any number of 
characters so long as they are ps, | developed ; nor to any compli- 
cation of intrigue, so long as it is kept clear and intelligible, and 
worked up intelligibly to the climax. But Mr. Paton has certainly 
uot the art of compressing without distorting, and his plot is 
disjointed and unsatisfactory, whilst his characters remain little 
more than random and imperfect sketches. 

Amenable as Mr. Paton shows himself to have been to advice, 
we scarcely know how to recommend him to persevere. He does 
not appear at present to any mastery of the ordinary rules 
of the novelist’s craft. He cannot put his work properly together, 
nor retain due proportion between its parts. If this had been a 
first work, as the internal evidence would have led us to imagine, 
we should have had hopes that he might do better in future; for 


e managed to 


in spite of many failures, and a general weakness of design, there 
are some good materials in his book, and he might very robably 
succeed better in some different province of literature. But as he 
confesses to have published another novel, as we understand hi 
some years ago, and as neither that nor the present, which is con. 
structed on diametrically — principles, has met with any 
particular success, we can only suggest that he had better give up 
novel-writing for the future. After all, it will be no great loss to 
mankind if there is one clever man the less engaged in a pursuit 
which is certainly overstocked already, and it is a pity that any 
one should persist against the grain in contributing to the mass of 
rubbish already deposited. 


STATE PAPERS ON THE IRISH CHURCH.* 


Nt long ago we had occasion to notice Dr. Brady’s work 
on the Irish Reformation, devoted to exposing the fallacy 
of a long-standing and very general belief as to the unbroken 
continuity of the Establis Church before and since that 
event. Dr. Brady did not, indeed, dispute the episcopal suc- 
cession of his Church, nor is there, that we are aware of, any 
ground for doing so. But he disposed conclusively of the common 
notion that the Irish Episcopate conformed en masse to the new 
opinions, and that, accordingly, the Protestant Bishops of our own 
day are their lineal successors in their respective sees. On the 
contrary, it appears that only one or two conformed, and that the 
succession of Roman Catholic Bishops was never interrupted at 
all, as the Pope continued to appoint nominees of his own to all 
the ancient sees as they became vacant. We shall find evidence, 
indeed, in the volume now before us that the Papal nominee was 
often the only occupant. But Dr. Brady’s magn argument, if we 
may apply the expression to what is a record of facts, is 
more directly practical, and less technical or ecclesiastical, than 
in his earlier work. From a moral and political point of view it 
does not very greatly matter whether or not the Irish Protestant 
Episcopate can trace its lineal descent from the Church of 
St. Patrick. Such a defence for it would be superfluous if the 
Reformed Church had conciliated the allegiance of the 

and it is an inadequate apology for three centuries of conspicuous 
failure. No technical right can cover a moral wrong. Still it 
was quite worth while to point out that the sup claim «is a 
fiction. The object of Dr. Brady’s new work is to exhibit, and 
that exclusively on the testimony of the highest Protestant officials 
in Church and State, the real history of the introduction of Pro- 
testantism into Ireland. We have a series of letters from six of 
the leading Protestant omen, including the two primates of 
Armagh and Dublin, and from the Lord Deputy and others con- 
cerned with the civil government of that country. “ These high 
functionaries themselves describe the total failure of the Eliza- 
bethan Reformation in Ireland, in spite of the violent means— 
namely, fines, imprisonment, tortures, and death—unscrupulously 
employed by the ecclesiastical as well as civil agents in that 
alleged Reformation.” ‘These are strong words, but the evidence 
entirely bears them out. Dr. Brady neither argues nor declaims, 
but simply quotes. And his revelations will be startling enough 
to many even of those who are well acquainted with the general 
character of Elizabeth’s Irish policy. It is difficult to select 
from materials which contain so little that is not, in the fullest 
sense of the word, remarkable; but we will bring a few of the 
salient points before the notice of our readers. The whole volume 
is well worth perusal. 

The first witness called is Hugh Brady, Bishop of Meath, from 
whom we have six despatches addressed to the Earl of Sussex 
and Sir W. Cecil—one being an igen which was not suc- 
cessful, for the see of Dublin. The Bishop informs Cecil that 
Baron Cusack is “the only man of his profession that favours 
religion (7. e. Protestantism) in this land.” All the other lawyers 
are “thwarters and hinderers” of the Reformation. Ten years 
later, in 1581, Andrew Trollope writes to Walsingham that all 
judges, Barons of the Exchequer, and learned counsel are “ Irish- 
men, and Papists, as all Irishmen be.” Sir Henry Sydney, in 
1576, says, in the same strain, that “the people are for the most 
part all Papists, and that of the maliciousest degree.” In the 
diocese of Meath alone, out of 224 parish churches, 105 were 
impropriated and leased out to various Fermors, and there were 
no vicars or parsons, but only “Irish priests, or rather Irish 
rogues,” who lived upon “ masses, dirges, shrivings, and such 
like ———. and the churches were everywhere falling into 
ruin. Sir William Drury complains next year to Walsingham of 
“masses infinite,” and says that, arriving at five on Sunday 
morning at Waterford, he found the people rushing out of the 
churches by heaps, which “is shameful in a retormed city.” 
Middleton, Bishop of Waterford, entirely confirms this account 
of his cathedral city three years later, and his statements are so 
explicit, and so characteristic of what appears to have been the 
general religious condition of the country, that we must find 
room for an extract :— 

Such is the miserable state of this wretched - [Waterford], that all 
things are done contrary to the sacred word and blessed will of the Lord, 
and also Her Majesty’s most godly proceedings in causes spiritual.—The 
Gospel of God utterly abhorred—the church, in time of divine service, of all 
hands eschewed (nisi a paucis et id forma tantum). The sacraments con- 


* State P concerning the Irish Church in the Time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Edited by W. Maziere Brady, D.D. : Longmans & Co. 
1868. 
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temned and refused—Massing in every corner—No burial of the dead 
according to the Book of Common Prayer, but buried in their houses with 
diriges (dirges] and after cast into the ground like dogs—Rome-runners 
and Friars maintained amongst them.—Public wearing of beads and ny 
ing upon the same, Worshipping of images and setting them = ly in 
their street doors, with ornaments and deckings. Ringing of bells and 

raying for the dead, and dressing their graves divers times in the year with 
ower pots and wax candles.—No marriage agreeing with God’s law and 
Her Majesty’s age en for either they marry in houses with masses, or 
else before two or three laymen without any minister taking of hands, and 
so they live as man and wife.—No punishment for this or any other sin.— 
The windows and walls of the churches full of images.—They will not deface 
them, and I dare not, for fear of a tumult.—None of the women do come 
either to service or sermons.—And to conclude, virtue is rejected and all vice 
embraced. This, Right Honourable, is the lamentable condition of this 
proud and haughty city of Waterford.—God convert their hearts. 


After proceeding to abuse tlfe Mayr as“ a counterfeit Christian,” 
and the citizens as “ stiff-necked, stubborn, papistical, and incor- 
rigible,” he ae the following character of his Dean, whom 
Lord Justice Pelham wished to make Bishop of Ferns :— 


I know the man, his life, doctrine and conversation (because he is dean in 
my church) better than some others. In religion he is but a hypocrite and 
by nature malicious. Neither a preacher, neither hath he sufficiency thereto 
—An arguer, with that little knowledge he hath, against the truth. This 
man I hold an unfit bishop, yet so well friended, as none better in this world 
than the wicked, as both his preferment shall be sought, and who shall 
withstand him shall liazard a displeasure. God knoweth we have too many 
such bishops in Ireland. 


And in 1585, Long, Archbishop of Armagh, clenches this esti- 
mate of the success of the Irish Reformation by assuring Wal- 
ingham that there are not, among the natives of the country, 
a mY Christians which have the taste of the true service of 
This will give some idea of the results accomplished. The means 
employed are not less deserving of notice. Of spiritual minis- 
trations we have already seen that there was considerable lack. 
Some very curious facts come out in an angry controversy between 
Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin, who seems to have been a singularly 
sping, quarrelsome, and tyrannical man, and the Ecclesiastical 
Jomimissioners for Ireland. They seem to have been in the habit 
of granting dispensations, sometimes to laymen, to hold three or 
four benetices together, service being seldom performed in any of 
them except when mass was said there. In one case they admit 
having appointed a boy ten years old to a vicarage, with a dispen- 
sation for seven years’ minority. Whether he was om a to 
take orders at seventeen is not explained. On the other hand, the 
Prebendaries of St. Patrick, Dublin, appealing to the English 
Council against a proposal of the Lord Deputy’s to turn their 
Cathedral into Law Courts, assert that there is no one in the land 
who can or will preach the Gospel, except themselves and four of 
the Bishops. Archbishop Loftus repeats this assurance, only 
ifying, however, three Bishops. hat seems still stranger is 

at some of the Queen’s Bishops, as Garvey of Kilmore, who 
was afterwards raised to the primacy, were “justly suspected to 
incline to papistry” by their episcopal brethren, some parts 
of the country the Papal Bishops were left in undisturbed 
possession. The Protestant Archbishop of Cashel testifies that 
all the sees and livings in the province of Ulster are held 
by the Pope’s nominees (in 1582), and solely by his “ usurped 
wer and authority.” What is strangest of all is that “the 
omish Bishops” were sometimes employed by the Queen’s 
Bishops to ordain for them! The clerical Commi of 
Archbishop Loftus is accused in detail of the most shocking 
profligacy and prostitution of his office for immoral purposes, 
“lechery being incident to Popery.” So much for the means 
that were not employed to convert the Irish to “God’s 
Truth”; the means recommended and adopted by their English 
pastors were simple enough. Edward Waterhouse advises 
that the Queen should bestow her bishoprics on “soldiers of 
experience,” inasmuch as there is no room for justice or sign of 
religion “till the sword hath made a way for the law.” rd 
Chancellor Gerrard says still more explicitly that, “if ever 
Ireland is to be thoroughly reformed,” the whole Irishry must 
be subjected to the eek Lord Grey tells the Queen that the 
extirpation of Popery is the only remedy for Irish difficulties, and 
complains that “ God’s cause is made second or nothing at all.” 
hoctiicees Loftus demands powers “for compelling gentlemen 
and noblemen to go to church.” At Cork, where Sir Henry 
Sydney “got good and honest (ec. Protestant) juries, twenty- 
four malefactors were honourably condemned and hanged.” On 
another occasion the Lord Deputy executed nineteen young 
gentlemen, besides many men of meaner calling who were 
executed by martial law; and Fenton writes to Walsingham 
that “the jurors, by a secret power of God working on their 
conscience, proceed in the trials with great uprightness — 
esteeming it a singular act of piety to their country to weed out 
such corrupt members, and, by their extirpation, the better assure 
their own estates.” Sir William Drury reports that within less 
than two years about 400 persons have been executed by martial 
law in the province of Munster. The reason for this systematic 
adoption of martial law is stated frankly enough. It was impos- 
sible to obtain convictions by legal means. Archbishop Loftus 
writes to Burghley in 1590, dwelling on the evil results of per- 
mitting liberty of conscience, and requesting permission to fine 
and imprison all such as are obstinate and disobedient, and send 
those who can bear their own charges to England, for example’s 
sake, where they will no doubt soon “be reduced to good con- 


But perhaps the most striking illustration of Loftus’s ecclesi- 
astical policy may be found in his treatment of Hurley, the 
Catholic Archbishop of Cashel. Having secured their prisoner, 
Loftus and Wallop, the Lords Justices, write home for instruc- 
tions how to deal with him, and are directed “to proceed by 
torture.” They seem rather alarmed—Loftus was in constant fear 
of being murdered—and reply that they have no “ racke or other 
engine of torture to terrify him,” suggesting that he should be 
secretly transferred to the Tower of London, and tortured there. 
This did not suit the English Government, and Hurley was 
tortured at Dublin by toasting his feet against the fire with hot 
boots. Loftus sends his confession to Walsingham, and recom- 
mends, “ considering how obstiuate and wilful we find him every 
way,” that he should not be publicly tried, but executed by martial 
law, inasmuch as the Crown lawyers do not think there is legal 
ground for a conviction. After three successive applications 
Walsingham replies that they are to proceed to the execution of 
the Archbishop by ordinary trial if possible, but if the effect of 
that course is doubtful they must a shorter way by martial 
law. He adds Her pa as high commendation of their general 
conduct, and their “ careful travail” in this and other like cases. 
The Crown lawyers persisted in their opinion, and Hurley was 
executed by martial law. In notifying the execution to the 
Home Government, Loftus professes his readiness to act “ in like 
sort” for the future, “ for glory of God and Her Majesty’s 
crown and dignity.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


yy have produced the best edition, the best translation, and the 
best elucidation of so important a work as Aristotle’s Natural 
History * isa —_ honour which should suffice for the ambition 
of most men. It appears fairly to belong to Drs. Aubert and 
Wimmer; not indeed. that the merits of their labours are a 
matter on which it is possible to pronounce dogmatically without 
very special attainments both in Greek and in natural science, but 
that even the unlearned reader must appreciate the robust ene 
of the version, and the flood of light thrown upon doubtful parti- 
culars in the notes. The translators have formed a high estimate 
of Aristotle’s merit and importance as a natural philosopher. 
While speaking with t respect of Mr. Lewes’s “ interesting 
and attractive” work, they intimate that he has tested Aristotle 
by far too high a standard, and expected him to be acquainted 
with, or to entertain a presentiment of, discoveries lying far 
beyond the cognizance or the anticipation of any of his contem- 
raries. They hold, with Cuvier, that Aristotle was a mere 
eginner in what his age had not even begun. Without stop- 
ping to discuss this point, we may remark that the translators 
might have strengthened their case by an argument which they 
have omitted to present. Great injustice is done to Aristotle 
when he is compared with a Cuvier or an Owen, whose lives are 
devoted to a single branch of science. To find a true parallel to 
him, some one must be produced who shall have been not only 
the first naturalist, but also the first natural vbilosopher, critic, 
dialectician, and speculative thinker of his age. ‘‘oethe offers 
rhaps the nearest approximation to Aristotle’s colossal versatility, 
Put it was not in him to overawe the world, and fix its opinions 
for two thousand years. Aristotle’s errors arise from deficient 
knowledge, Goethe’s may usually be traced to some infirmity of 
intellect. It must also be apparent to any impartial reader that 
Aristotle’s method of inquiry is as strictly inductive as Bacon’s, 
and that if his successors would have followed the example he set 
them there would have been no place for the reform which it is 
Bacon’s glory to have achieved. A literary notice of former 
editions is prefixed to this ; there is also an excellent index. The 
translators are of opinion that about one-third of the work has 
not proceeded from Aristotle’s pen, at least in its present shape. 
As a general rule, we are disposed to consider unreasonable 
scepticism as much the besetting sin of modern literary criticism 
as indiscriminating credulity was of the ancient; but it must be 
admitted that the temptation to adapt Aristotle’s text to a subse- 
quent condition of knowledge (or ignorance) must have been very 
strong, and that it has been peculiarly exposed to injury from the 
multiplicity of hands through which it has passed. 

Dr. Hergenréthert has completed his comprehensive biography 
of Photius, the first volume of which was noticed by us upon a 
former occasion. The second volume is more temperate and im- 
partial than its predecessor—an improvement to be explained in 
part by the liking which a Magpeunes can hardly help conceiving 
for a personage, however antipathetic to himself, whose career 
has long engrossed his attentive researches ; and partly to his in- 
voluntary consciousness of the weakness of his case. The early 
portion of Photius’s patriarchate, however glorious in an adminis- 
trative point of view, affords much scope for unfavourable comment 
from tke violent and illegal manner in which he was intruded 
into his dignity. The offence was purged by his deposition ; his 
reinstallation was undoubtedly legal, and the best proof of the 
fact is found in its having been acknowledged as such by the Pope. 


Apiarorehoug ‘Ioropiat wept Zwwy. Aristoteles Thierkunde. Kritisch- 
berichtigter Text, mit deutscher Uebersetzung, sachlicher und sprachlicher 
Erklirung und vollstindigem Index. Von H. Aubert und F, Wimmer, 
2 Bde. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Nutt. 

+ Photius, Patriarch von Constantinopel. Sein Leben, seine Schriften und 
das griechische Schisma, Bd. 2. Von Dr. J, Hergenrither. Regensburg: 
Manz. London: Nutt. 
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Dr. Hergenréther cannot get over this circumstance ; he does not 
deny that the Pope’s ultimate excommunication of Photius was 
not occasioned by any genuine scruple as to the latter’s legitimacy, 
but was the consequence of an obscure and uninteresting contest for 
jurisdiction over the Church of Bulgaria. The blame of the sepa- 
tation, therefore, does not rest with Photius. In sober truth, how- 
ever, the separation was as little to be avoided then as it need be 
regretted now. It lay in the nature of things. It was as impos- 
sible that learned and captious Greeks should defer to arrogant 
and ignorant Latins as that the spiritual influence of the Eastern 
Patriarch over the West should survive the loss of the Eastern 
Emperor’s temporal power. We believe that Dr. Hergenrither 
has made quite as near an approach to the truth as is compatible 
with his avowed character as a partisan historian. We cannot too 
highly commend his industry and learning, or the general merit of 
his narrative, which will creditably occupy the ground until this 
most interesting subject is undertaken in a really philosophic 
spirit. 

Diether von Isenburg *, Archbishop of Mayence in the days of 
Gutenberg, was one of those Churchmen, numerous in England 
and Germany, whose pockets awoke before their cxnsciences to 
a perception of the iniquities of the Roman Church. A stout 
and patriotic Teuton, he made so good a fight against Papal pre- 
tensions with arms both spiritual and secular, as to have earned 
from Pius II. the title of “ filius impietatis,” just like Garibaldi. 
After his defeat and submission he — himself in per- 
secuting heretics on his own account, but the spirit he had 
helped to arouse in Germany contributed to bring about the 
Selomation, and he is rightly reckoned by Herr Menzel among 
its precursors. 

The writings of a more eminent Reformer will receive consider- 
able elucidation from an excellent dictionary to the works of 
Luther ¢ compiled by P. Dietz. 


Professor Hofstede de Groot t, a very eminent Dutch divine, 
has collected the evidences of the existence of the New Testa- 
ment canon in the first half of the second century. The contro- 
versy turns chiefly on the authenticity of the fourth Gospel. The 
writer, following Bunsen, endeavours to carry the external 
evidence of this fact as high as a.D. 120, relying on the — 
testimony of the Gnostic Basilides as quoted by St. Hippolytus. 
In fact, however, Hippolytus’s manner of quoting is so loose and 
ambiguous that it is impossible to determine whether he is re- 
ferring to Basilides himself or to some member of his sect, which 
long survived him. Professor de Groot establishes clearly that 
the Gospel was known to Valentinus and his school, about 
A.D. 140, and this seems to be the limit of the external evidence 
so far as known to us at present. It is worthy of remark that 
the Valentinian writers do not, so far as can be ascertained from 
the fragments extant, refer unequivocally to the Gospel as the 
work of John the Apostle, but of John “the disciple "—a 
description which would equally apply to the other John, the 
Presbyter. 

A little memoir of the late Dr. Hupfeld § is a pleasing delinea- 
tion of a life devoted to study, pursued in a spirit of perfect sim- 

licity and entire devotion to truth. Hupfeld was successively 
se at Marburg and at Halle. He was eminent as a Hebrew 
philologist, but is best known by his commentaries on the Psalms 
and Job, which are highly valued by all sections of theologians. 
He himself belonged to the school of De Wette. 


“The History of the Sufferings of Our Lord ” |j is a reply to the 
recent criticisms of Strauss and others. It is temperate, argumen- 
tative, and prolix. 

Scholten’s Manual of Religious and Philosophical History | is 
admirably concise and lucid, but not a work of original power. The 
acceptance which Scholten’s writings are beginning to experience 
beyond the limits of their author’s country is not so signiticant of 
any extraordinary merit on their part as of a weariness of endless 
controversy, and a disposition to acquiesce in the conclusions of 
plain common sense—a commodity with which Holland is better 
provided than either France or Germany. It must in fairness be 
added that the unimaginative Dutch mind would never have 
attained its present position without the stimulus afforded by 
German speculation. 

The sarcophagus of Eschmunazar, King of Sidon **, was dis- 
covered in 1855, and is now among the principal treasures of the 
Louvre. The inscription engraved upon it has been the theme of 


* Diether von Isenburg. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der staatlichen und 
hirchlichen Reformbestrebungen des fiinfzehnten Juhrhunderts. Von K. Menzel. 
Erlangen: Bejold, London: Williams & Norgate. 


+ Worterbuch 2u Dr. Martin Luthers deutschen Schriften. Von P. 
Dietz. Leipzig: Vogel. London: Williams & Norgate, 


t Basilides als erster Zeuge fiir Alter und Autoritéit neutestamentlicher 
insbesondere des Joli li Von P. Hofstede de 


Schriften, i e g 

Groot. Leipzig: Hinrichs, London: Asher & Co. 
§ D. Hermann Hupfeld, _Lebens- und Charakterbild eines deutschen 

Professors. Von E. Riehm. Halle: Fricke. London: Asher & Co. 


|| Die Leidensgeschichte des Herrn. Von F.L, Steinmeyer. Berlin: 
Wiegandt & Grieben. London: Williams & Norgate. 


"| Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie. Von J. H. Scholten. Ueber- 
setzt von KE. R. Redepenning, Elberfeld: Friderichs. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

** Die Inschrift Eschmunazars, Kénigs der Sidonier. Geschichtlich und 
sprachlich erklart yon Dr. Konstantin Schlottmann. Halle: Buchhandlung 


des Waisenhauses. London: Nutt. 


much controversy among the learned, not always conducted with 
= the urbanity that — have been desired. There see 
owever, at present a tolerable ement ecting its conte 
in the main. After deploring wont of 
entreats that his remains may not be disturbed, and ronounces g 
truly Shakspearian curse against any transgressor of his injunc- 
tions. He then enumerates his merits as a builder of temples, and 
alludes indistinctly to some exploits, as a reward for which the 
Persian king had added Joppa and Dor to his dominions. The 
style of the inscription is characteristically Semitic, resembli 
that of the Old Testament in its dignified simplicity, as well as in 
its repetitions. So far as Dr. Schlottmann’s exegesis is gram- 
matical, it is of course only adapted for a small circle of read 
but his observations on Pheenician history and religion are highly 
interesting. He considers that Eschmunazar was a contempor: 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and that the achievements to which he 
adverts were performed in the war of that monarch with Eya- 
goras, the Greek sovereign of Salamis. 

Obermiiller's dictionary of Celtic proper names especially 
names of places in Europe, has aner the sixth part. The 
philological value of such a work could not be exaggerated, if it 
were executed in a spirit of sobriety. The writer, however, is a 
perfect Celtomaniac, and his etymologies are only to be accepted 
with extreme caution. He has not, for instance, the slightest 
compunction in pronouncing the Chaldees to be Celts, and their 
languages to be intimately connected. Discoveries of correspond- 
ing importance have not been vouchsafed to Dr. Bacmeister tf, the 
author of a pleasing little volume on cognate subjects. It has 
been his less ambitious but more feasible design to render his 
topic generally interesting, and this he has accomplished most 
successfully. 

“Protection to native industry” ought no doubt to be an 
exploded fallacy by this time, but it is a simple matter of fact 
that it is not so regarded anywhere out of England. List, the 
greatest of German, and Carey, the greatest of American, writers 
on political economy, maintain that no general rule can be laid 
down on the subject, and that circumstances may exist under 
which Protection is not only salutary but indispensable. This 
view of the matter commends itself powerfully to the unprejudiced 
minds of the manufacturers of the Yollverein and their interests 
are really at the bottom of Dr. Diihring’s{ rude and passionate 
polemic against ‘‘Carey’s detractors,” ze. the leading economists 
of the Free-trade school. His attacks are principally directed 
against Bastiat, whom he accuses of plagiarizing from Dame and 
“the English handbook-writer, Stuart Mill.” Those among us 
who have apprehended danger to the State from the presence of 
a philosopher in the House of Commons will be relieved to learn 
what an exceedingly poor creature Mr. Mill is. 

An anonymous treatise on political economy § is chiefly remark- 
able for its application of the principles of the science to moral 
problems, and for its full analysis of the chief writers on the 
subject, many of whom are little known in England. The writer 
is a decided free-trader. 

Few districts of Europe are more imperfectly known than 
Bosnia, which is nevertheless of considerable account in view of 
the conflicts of which European Turkey is in all probability 
destined to be the scene. We are indebted to General Roskiewicz] 
for a very accurate description of the country, arid and matter of 
fact enough, being drawn up in genuine military style in a succes- 
sion of short paragraphs, but not unrelieved by occasional traits of 
the “gras ny The work falls into four divisions—the account 
of the country itself, the narrative of the author’s travels in it, a 
detail of the religion, manners and customs, of the inhabitants, and 
an essay on the general organization of the Turkish Empire. 
Bosnia differs from the other Kuropean provinces in the relatively 
large proportion of Moslem inhabitants, about a third of the 
population, and in the remarkable circumstance that these are not 
Turks but Slavonians, the descendants of converted Christians. 
Half of the remaining population belongs to the Greek Church, 
the rest are chiefly pS set Catholics. These, according to the 
Gereral, are more advanced than the Greeks in every particular, 
and their priests have much influence with the Mahometans. 
There are a few thousand Jews, exiles from Spain, who, extra- 
ordinary to relate, have retained the Spanish language. The 
adoption of Mahometanism seems to have effected no change in 
the Bosnian character beyond an infusion of fatalistic are 
which characterizes the Christian as well as the Moslem. A 
confessions are, we are told, alike hardy, sober, and honest, with 
no special vice except the uncleanliness common to them 
There being no antipathies of race to overcome, the movement 
towards religious equality has met with fewer obstacles than 
elsewhere, and the position of the Christians is already sensibly 
ameliorated. The resources of the country are very considerable, 


* Deutsch-Keltisches geschichtlich-geographisches Warterbuch. Von W. 
Obermiiller. Lief. 1-6. Leipzig: Denicke. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 

Alemannische Wanderungen. Von Dr. A. Bacmeister. Th. 1. Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Die Verkleinerer Carey’s und die Krisis der Nationaléhonomie. Sechs- 
zen Briefe. Von Dr. E. Dihring. Breslau: Freivendt. London: Asher 
& Co. 

Adam Smith’s des jiingeren Priifung der heutigen volkswirthschaftlichen 
Frankfurt: Winter. London: Asher & Co. - 

|| Studien iiber Bosnien und die Herzegovina, Von J. Roskiewich 

Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 
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The narrative of the writer's travels contains few exciting passages, 
but conveys a lively impression of a simple race and primitive 
condition of society. 

Baron von Ransonnet * has recently resided for some months 
in Ceylon, and travelled over a considerable portion of Southern 
India. The object of his journey appears to have been chiefly 
artistic, aud the volume he has produced on his return is chiefly 
remarkable for the fine folio lithographs with which it is illus- 
trated. His style is lively and rather florid, and, so far as can be 
inferred from the small portion of it before us, the work will be 
entertaining and valuable to persons interested in Ceylon, One 

uliar feature is to be a narrative of his submarine adventures in 
the diving-bell, we suppose in connexion with the pearl fishery. 

A volume of essays by Karl Frenzelt unites not a little 
yivacity to the usual thoroughness of German criticism. Some 
are historical, others esthetic. The most remarkable of the 
latter is one on Victor Hugo’s later writings. The decay of this 
once — genius is commented on with unsparing severity, 

ibly exasperated by the writer’s evident distaste for such pro- 
Raee of the esprit francais as cannot, like Renan’s “ Apostles,” 
be referred to German influences. The last-named work receives 
something more than its due meed of praise in a very interesting 
notice. ‘lhe writer's dislike of modern Cesarism has prompted an 
able vindication of Tacitus from the attacks of the paradoxical 
admirers of Nero and Tiberius, That these curivsities of argu- 
ment should in general proceed from the Comtist school is a sig- 
nificant comment on the infallibility ascribed to its method of 
investigation. Essays on Edgar Poe and Kaulbach’s frescoes at 
Berlin indicate imaginative sympathy as well as critical acuteness. 


It is rather disappuinting to find what is professedly a record of 
Goethe’s friendships proving a catalogue of misunderstandings and 
animosities. It could scarcely have been inferred from Herr 
Diintzer's title { that his work was to be a defence of Goethe 
against all the accusations that have been brought against him of 
having snubbed A., or neglected BL., or plagiarized from C. To 
defend a benefactor of mankind from undeserved reproach is no 
doubt a laudable object, but it is to be regretted that it should 
involve raking up so many half-forgotten scandals, most of which 
would die of themselves if they were only let alone. It follows 
that Herr Diintzer’s work cannot be very agreeable to peruse, and 
indeed its unattractiveness is in exact proportion to the zeal, 
pertinacity, and minute research of the respected author. It is, 
accordingly, a satisfaction to be able to pronounce that the task of 
perusing it need not of necessity be imposed upon anybody, and 
that the world may well afford to let it drop into oblivion along 
with the subject to which it refers. ‘The principal personages 
whose relations to Goethe are discussed in it are Klopstock, Lenz, 
Voss, Cornelius, Fichte, and Oken. 

Adolf Stahr’s § disquisitions on Goethe’s female characters are 
distinguished, as was to be expected, by good taste and an elegant 
style, and are in every respect highly favourable specimens of the 
loquacious, rambling, and unprotitable description of literature to 
which they belong. 

C. G. von Voizt || was a statesman of Weimar, connected with 
Goethe by the friendship and habitual intercourse of many years. 
Goethe’s letters to him relate principally to matters of business ; 
they contain little of great interest, but are, like all Goethe’s 
letters, highly characteristic. ‘The editor has prefixed an excellent 
biographical introduction. 

The intercourse of Maximilian Heine{] with his celebrated 
brother seems to have been of so slight and occasional a nature 
as to excuse the slightness of his contribution to the latter's 
biography. THe has made the most of such materials as he 
had, which are simply some anecdotes, too characteristic to be 
set down as altogether trivial ; and sume letters, chiefly referring 
to private affairs, and selected, as he states, from a much 
larger collection in the hands of the family. Nothing is said 
of the much-talked-of memoirs. Without any pretensions to 
his brother’s wit, Herr Maximilian is still a lively writer, and his 
brochure will repay perusal. His besetting fault is, in a word, 
vulgarity. The family likeness to Heine himself at his worst is 
indisputable, and after thus becoming familiarized in a measure 
with the moral atmosphere which he seems to have breathed 
we are better able to understand the perplexing combination of 
egotism and scurrility with a delicate and refined genius. The 
aspects of Heine’s character principally brought out by his 
brother are his turn for mischievous but good-natured pranks, 
and his family aflections, which seem to have been deep and 
sincere, as usual with members of his race. The most re- 
markable new fact that comes to light is that the Evelina 

von Geldern, his hopeless passion for whom is so pathetically 


* Ceylon; Shizzen seiner Bewohner, seines Thier- und Pflanzenlebens. Von 
ron Eugen von Ransonnet. Lief. 1. Braunschweig: Westermann. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
t Neue Studien. Von Karl Frenzel. Berlin: Dimmler. London: Nutt. 
} Aus Goethe's Freundeshreise. Darstellungen aus dem Leben des Dich- 
ters. Von H, Diintzer, Braunschweig: Vieweg. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 
§ Goethe's Frauengestalten. Von A. Stahr. Bd.1. Berlin: Guttentag. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
|| Goethe's Briefe un C. G. von Voigt. Herausgegeben von Otto Jahn. 
Leipzig : Hirzel. London: Williams Steam 
| Lrinnerungen an Heinrich Heine und seine Familie, Von seinem 


insisted n by some of his bi hers, is a purely imagi 
being. He had. however, youthful flame in the 
certain Josepha, niece of an eminent functionary of Dusseldorf; 
no other, in fact, than the public executioner. There was 

a witch in the family. This romantic but uncomfortable con- 
nexion goes far to explain the weird and sinister character of Heine’s 
earliest poems, 
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HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—SEVENTH CONCERT.— 


Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins.—Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, Mond 
Evening next. Pastoral Symphony (Becthoven); Overtures,“ Jessonda” (Spohr) and “ Mid- 
summer's Night's Dream (Mendelssolin). Concerto, Pianofurte, Madame Arabella Goddard 
(W.S. Bennett). Concerto, Violin, M. Besekirsky (his first appesrance). Mdile. Sinico and 
Reserved Seats, each.—L. Cock, Addison, & Co., 63 New 

nd Stree . 


ME. KUHE’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 


Monday next, June 22, at St. James's gg ag, Titiens and Christine Nilsson, 


m 
Mr. Kuhe. Conductors, MM. Arditi, Bevignani, Randegger, and W. Ganz. Sofa Stalis, ibs. 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, Area and Orchestia. 3s.; Upper Balcony, Is. ‘To be had 
of all the principal Musicsellers and Librarians; Mr. Austin's ‘Licket-office, St. James's Hall ; 
and of Mr. Kuhe, 15 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 


MUSICAL UNION.— Vieuxtemps, Lubeck, Jacquard, Ries, 
Goffrie, and Hann.—Tuesday, June 23.—Quartet, Haydn, in F, No. 82; Trio, D minor, 
Mendelssuln ; Quintet, in C, Beet Solos, Viol jo, Jacquard ; Solos, Pianoforte, 
Regent Street Tickets ids. Gd. each, to be had of achott & Corr Ollivier 
& Co; “Austin, at the Hall ; Lamborn Cock & Co and Ashdown & Parry, Hanover Square. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


ME. JOHN THOMAS’S GRAND HARP CONCERT, 

Seats, One Guinea; Unrecerved dito, Guinea cof Mr. Jolie 

‘Thomas, 53 Welbeck Street; Lam Cock & Co.,63 New Bond Street, and at the Rooms, 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD’S LAST RECITAL 
will take pees on Thursday Afternoon next, June 25. Programme—Part I. Songs 
without Words, No. 2, Book 1; No.2, Book 7: No.4, Book 3; and No.3, Book 1, Madame 
Arabella Goddard— Mendelssohn ; Song, Mr. W. H. © ings—Schubert ; Songs without 
Book 4; No. 2, Book 4; No.4, Book 5; und No. 6, Bouk 7, Madame Arabella 


Edn onds—Schubert ; Songs without Words, No. |, Fy 

5. Mad delssohn ; 

Song, Mr. W. H. Cummings—Schubert ; a without Words, No. 1, Book 2; No. 3, Book 6 ; 
Balcony, 

vddard, at her Residence, 26 Uprer Wimpole Street ; 

Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street ; and of Mr. Austin, at the Ticket Uffice, St. James's Hall. 


HE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
Road. Instituted 181¢.—The Sufferings of helpless Children f: 

to call forth the utmost of the 

Humane and Charitable. 

‘This useful Hospital, which has done so much for the relief of increasing numbers of these 

poor litte Sufferers, urxently necds the support and generous assistance of the Beuevolent. 
BUTIONS are earnestly solicited. 
Nests. Lombard Street ; and Messrs. Covrrs & Co., 


Bruder, Maximilian Heine, Berlin; Dimmler. London: Nutt, 


180 Waterloo Bridge Road, 8. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. 
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APSLEY. HOUSE, Wednesday, Jul ly 1. 1— ope kind Permis- 
sion of His Grace the Duke D qualipews. Rev. J. BELLEW will give a 

READING, at 3 p.m., for the Benefit of Working Men's Clubs. ‘Tickets, 7s. 6d. and 5s.— 
rc Mr. Mitchell's, 38 Old Bond Street. 


"THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


From ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East. 
Seven.—Admittance, Is. Cat: 6d. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington.—Third and concluding Series of ce Jebrated Persons who hese 

1800, and @ Supplementary Collection cthers before’ that date,is NOW OVEN 
Ww Fridays, and Saturdays, Is. each 
6d. Open from 10 a.m. till 7 Is. and Is. 6d. 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by FRENCH and FLEMISH ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 120 Pall 
Mall.—Admission, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 


COLLEGE, Isle of f Cumbrae, N. B-—MEMBERS of 


si SERVICE of INDIA. — Mr, SPRANGE 
ects of the 


assisted by a large Staff f bry best Masters to be obtained LJ the Sub; 
ee Examinations, has NCIES. Keferences to upw 
Jandidates. ‘Terms 12 Princes Square, 


CIVIL SERVICE and ARMY.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON LUPTON 


DIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN. WREN, 

M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wrangler, an Oxford 
Graduate (First Class i ussical Honours), and the best Masters obtainabie ms all the other 
Subjects ullowed to be taken up, receives Resident and Non-resident PUPILS. NINE of the 
Candid tes successtul in the recent Competition, to whom p Seteeeaes can be made, were sent 
up by Mr. Waen.—4 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 


USTAVE DORE'S FORTY GRAND PICTURES, 


Bond Street.—Including his most famous Painting, THE 
TRIUMPH OF CHR. STTANITY.” Daily, Ten to Six.—Admis-ion. Is. 


DIPLOMACY, FOREIGN OFFICE, HOUSE of LOR 
Ea -—-The ADVERTISER, an Assistant-Master at a Public School, Authos of 
cational “Worke of repute, desires to state his House Two or ‘Three GENTLEMEN 


RT- UNION of LONDON.—The DRAWINGS submitted 
in petition for the bingy J of 200 Guineas offered by this ri" are now 
ON VIEW Phra the kind Permission of the Department of Science and Art), at the Museum, 
South Kensington. 
444 West Strand, June 17, 1868. 


for the above Examinations, con! ha % 
moderate.— Address, M.A., Eastholme, Lee, Kent. ually. Tome 


Eee DUCATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS of 
MEN, who are thoroughly prepared by inatigns, of Oxford, 


for the Ganesan Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, &c.—Fi apply 
the Rev. M.A., Belmont House; or to Mr. Bivnns 46 Regent Street, sigh: to 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 9 Conduit 
Street, Regent Street. 


President—A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., M.P., D.C.L., F.S.A. 

The EIGHTEENTIC ANNUAL EXHIBITION, containing some of the Rane 
Drawings by the late Sir Charles Burry for the Houses of Par! the 

Hall, and other Competition Prowingh, and the Gold Medal 1 Drawinge (Fi rench) of the Pars 

Exhibition, 1867, &c.,is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Five.— Admission, 1s.; and on Tuesday 

Evenings, from Six till Nine 


ROBERT W. EDIS, F.R.I.B.A 
ROWLAND PLUMBE, 1 M.R.LB.A 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN, eae PRINCE 
AND PRINCESS OF WALES, AN ND THE ROYAL FAMIL 


RAND FRTE and BAZAAR in the Gardens of the Royal 
Rotanic Society, Rensnt'e Pack, in AID of the BUILDING FUND of the FEMALE 
SCHOOL of ART, on Thursday the 25th, Friday the 26th, Saturday the 27th instant. ‘The 
wi} open with of elcome,” expressly tor this occasion by E'wa 
Esq. (Organist to the Hon iet f the Inner and Middie Temple), words by 
will be sung th the Students, ass sted kind friends, Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, 
Marion Severn, a adile. Ida Henri, have kindly p d their TI 
Gentlemen Amateurs See as the White Lilies of the Prairie will give their ld 
during the three days. The Band oe the 7 2nd Life Guards will be in attendance. The Gates 
open on Thursday, the 25th, at Two o'clock; on Friday and Saturday, at Eleven o'clock. 
Tickets, First Five and Third Days. ‘['wo Shillings and Sixpence; to 


al Hon. Secs. 


MONTREUX, Lake of Geneva —Mr. RENKEWITZ receives 


into his House PUPILS for the Study of the French, German, Italian, and Spanish 

in all usual of Education, Home Comforts. 
‘erms, uine: pectuses may lication at Mr. G. Mitts’, Boukse 

Stutioner, 3 Old Jewry, London, E.C. — iter end 


EDUCATION (cuperior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN are th the Uni ities, Professional, other 
pursuits. A very Mberal Table kept: kind pad be best Society. Highest 


erences in 
—For an 1) terview or tus Vuman, Universit: School 
Agency, 46 Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION.—A GENTLEMAK, who prepares Two Pupils 
To GUARDIANS.—A GENTLEMAN and his WIFE wish 

to receive into their Family One or Two YOUNG LADIES of Good Family, to Educate 


with their own Daughters. All the Comforts of a ot-caoeetes Home, with the advantages 
ofa Education from London Professors, are ghest cvs given and 
ard, Manager, General Scholastic and 


Address, care of Mr. William Howard, 
Clerks’ Agency, 3 Charing Cross, London, 8.W 


4 a PARENTS of DELICATE YOUTHS. —A MEDICAL 


MAN, residing in a braging ond popular Sea-side Town near London, is willing to recrive 
a Young Gentleman into his House as Ry" PUPIL or otherwise. The A wy a 
the preliminary Examinations.—Address, A. X., 


e ened 's Library, New Bond Street; the Gardens; or 43 Queen Square, 
mesbury. 
uld 
[NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, Wanstead. Uiice, Mostyn 
Patron—The QUEEN. 


THE FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
Will be celebrated at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, on Tuesday, June 30. 
A. J. B, BERESFORD HUPE, Esq., M.P., D.C.L., F.S.A., &c., in the Chair. 


Stewards. 
Edward Absolom, Esq. Edward J. 1. . Esq. 
ston, nry J. Esq. 
Witla Colonel North, MP 


Georxe Critchett, 
Captain Dadson. 
Richard Esq. 


John 

rge Fuller, Esq. 
John F. F.R.CS. 

aries 
John Kinahan, Esq. 


illiam Augustus 
an. Sir William A. Rose, F.R.G.S. 
A. Byard Esq. 
Ven. Archdeacon Stanton. 
William B. Tarrant, Esq. 
kes Thornton, Esq. 


Ald. Sir Sydney H. ‘Watertow. 
William Foster White, Esq. 
‘les Young, Esq. 


The Musical Arrangements 
unde direction of Mr. Montem Smith, ue will be assisted Madame 
Wm te Miss Poole, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
Tickets, One Guinea each, may be obtained of the Stewards. 
Dinner on Table at Six o'clock precisely. 
Offices, 100 Fleet Street, E.C. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary, 


ALEXANDRA PARK RACES, 1868, will take @ Place on 
Tuesday, June 30, and Wednesday, July i under the Newmarket Rules. 
Stewards. 

The astings. 

‘The Earl of Westmoreland. 

G. Payne, Esq. 
Judge—Mr. J. F. CLARK. 
Clerk of the Course and Handiongps per—Mr. J. F. VERRALL, “ The Mulberries,” 
vumark Hill, 8. 
on to the Park, ls.each. Admission to the Grand Stand, 19s, each, or } 
Private Boxes in the Grand Stand, to hold Four Persons, 
£2 extra for each day, and Stalls at 10s. extra for each day, by a spliestion to the General 
Manager, Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, N. No Horsemen allow All Dogs will be 
destroyed. Carriages will be admitted to the Park at the following rates, viz.—with Two 
Horses, 5s.; with Four Horses, 10s.; Drags, 208. each. 
Owners and Trainers of Horses can obtain particulars of Stabling in the Park from Mr. 
Muswell Hii 
N.B.—~The Company reserve the right of refusing Admission to any Person they think 

proper. 


YAM IMPROVEMENT.—A MEETING of MEMBERS of 
the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, and of Others interested in ROWING, will be 
held on Saturday Afternoon, the instant, at a quarter before Four o'clock, in the Small 
Beit. iy comers Hall (Regent Street Entrance), to consider Measures for Impro’ ving the 
The Right Hon. Lord Justice SELWYN has kindly consented to preside. 
E. Provisional Honorary 
W. R. GRIFFITHS, Secretaries. 


On Wednesday, July 29, there will bean EXAMINATION at Malvern College for the 
above.—For particulars, apply to the Hrav-Masrea. 


MALVE SRN COLLEGE.—On Wednesday, July 29, there will 

be an EXAMINATION for a CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, xalue £30, for Three 
Years, and for an EXHIBITION, value £30. Also for a MODER EPA 
EXHIBITION, value £20; with Papersin English Grammar and (al on, Literature, 
and General Knowledge. Candidates must be under Fifteen Years on July 29.—For particulars, 
apply to the Hrap-Masten. 


| the Schoo 


pare him for any of 
Brixton, 


HOME and SCHOOL.—A WIDOW LADY, with One Yo 


Son, is desirous of receiving into her Home Two or Three SONS of GENTLEM 
who would have the benefit of aitending a first-class Preparatory schoul, previous to entering 
a by or other Public School. The t references can be given.—Addrcss, M. E., Post 


ice, Rugby. 
get S COLLEGE, Ireland.—The PROFESSORSHIP of 
and ICS in the Queen's College at being about to become 
Vacant, Candidates for that office are r.quested to forward their ‘ a —_ to the Unosr 
Sxcnerary, Dublin Custle, on or before the 8th Auaus 1 next, in order that the same may be 
submitted to his Exceilency the Loro-Lirutenant. 
‘The Candidate who may be selected fur the above Professorship will have to enter upon his 
duties early in September. 
Dublin Castle, June 16, 1868. 


(SHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Office of PRINCIPAL 


will be Vacant next Michaelmas. The Council preset -t Clergymen, being Graduates of 
either Oxford or Cambridge, who may be desirous oar ween Candidates, immediately to 
send their Names to the Kev. Prebendary Witxinsox, Broug Gifford, 


ALVERN COLLEGE —A MASTER will be required after 


the Summer Holiday: dertake the MODERN DEPARTMENT, 
and na NEW BOARDING HOUSE. must have a knowledge of English Literature, 
as well as Classics and Mathematics. None but Married Men who have taken University 
Honours need app!y.—Application to be made, and Testimonials sent in at once, to the Hzav- 


ABINGDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
VACANCY having occurred in the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 


of Roysse'’s Grammar School in the Borough of Abingdon, in the County ¢ neta, 
CANDIDATES for the above Office are requested to address themselves to !)anu. 
-» Town t lerk of the Borough, on or before July 1. The present stipend of the Head. 
Master is £210 a year, with a Residence and accommodation for Boarders ; but the Trustees of 
l are about to erect New School Builcings and a Master's Houre, and a Scheme 


' the Government of the School is now before the Charity Commissioners, subjvct to which the 
uildings, and 


SCHOLASTIO.— 


| E beg 
! Ladies’ Gentlemen’ 
| of Properties for Sale in strict confide: 


Head-Master will be required to 
Draft scheme, may be inspec! 
Abingdon, June 4, 1868. 


ANTED at once, for a Town Parish in the north of Essex, 

Population 3.400, an Active CURATE, with sound Church Views. ‘The Town is 

and very healthy.—Address, stating Stipend required, to the Kev. 
RADY Vicarage, Halstead, Essex. 


A @ GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE in Classical Honours is 


irous of meeting with a MASTERSHIP in a Grammar School in August. Could 
Salary, £150 to £200, non-resident.— 


accept the appointment. The P 
to the Town 


Clerk. 


also take Soe Mathematics. Excellent references. 


For Address, &c., apply to Messrs. Owan & ALPE, Agents, 16 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London. 


A CAMBRIDGE UN NDERGRADUATE, Scholar of his 

College, and who has had Th ars’ Experience in the Scholastic Profession, wishes 
to meet with some PRIVATE TPOLTION during the Long Vacation.—Address, "A. My 
Pottle & Sons, Royal Exchange. 


—TRANSFER AGENCY.—Messrs. OWEN 
to announce that they will shortly issue a PRIVATE CIRCULAR of 
SCHOOLS RA Particulars 


for TRANSFER, and will be glad to Lay 
nee. ‘Terms on application.—Adaress, 16 


| Street, Strand. 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30, for Three Years, 


ENTLEMEN of any Profession, who desire to increase their 
re invited to undertake AGENCIES for an old-vstablished SQOTTISH, 
LIFE ISSUANCE OFFICE, Liberal Commissions allowed.— Apply to T.. 

Messrs. Robertson & Scott, Advertising ps Agents, Edinburgh, stating Occupation, and “aus a 
Private or Advertised Agency be desired. 


NOTICE. .—To PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS, PRINTSEL- 
RS, and PUBLISHERS.—The AUTOTYPE PRINTING and PUBLISHING 
COMPANY: Give they ore the E POSSESSORS of the 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, Tottenham.—TWO SCHOLAR- 
guages A y- be filled up in July next, open to Members of the School and others, of the 

£49 each, and tenable for Two Years, during which time the Holders must be 

os of A School. Axe of Candidates not to have exceeded Fifteen on January |, 1868. 

Candidates must send Fg eget of good conduct from their late Masters before July 1. An 

EXAMINATION will be held in December next 

further particulars, apply to the Heap-Masrten. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Half Term, June 11 till end of July. 

Fee for Residents - Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 

Fee fur Residents n Mi ddle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 

Fee for y School 30 Guineas per annum. 

tenes reckoned from Entrance. 

Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


for the Arthur Hill Scholarship.—For | 


PATENT granted to wan, for fas Carbon and other_permanen 
Pi and that t applications for or the US Bor the Process, or for VENDING 
Pictures produced by t a their ‘temporary 


5 Haymarket, 


GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough. — The » Largest and Hand- 


somest Hotel in England. 


AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Perfect in all its its arrangements. 
facing athe “Atlantic.” Board if i ab fixed sum per Day Week Table d'hote ¢ daily.— 
Address, Mr. BUUN, 

of CREUZNACH. 


B ATHS 
The SEASON Commenced on May 1. 


DBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
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June 20, 1868. 


The Saturday Review. 


GROUSE SHOOTING AND FISHING. 


for such t 
TO BE LET for this Season, of for euch term of Years as may be agreed on, 


ROUSE SHOOTINGS of ACHNASHEEN and STRATH- 
G E, extending to 11,000 Acres, with Right of FISHING 


E, commodious, is situate at the foot of 


ds have been carefully 
Known to abound in Grouse. 
are also numerous in the season. aid 
ade to Mr. J, » Balnak ay Mr. § 
Applications to be m yy by lochy; 


m Poachers of Vermin, and are 
Fishing by rod or net is superior. Wild Fowl 


Andrew Square, Edinbu 
June 12, 1868. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 

AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 

AMPTON an 

GIBRALTAR, 


ALTA From Southampton every Saturday. 
From Southampton every Fi ‘ht 
A am} 
OUTTA, JAPAN, the day of departure being Sat! 
BATAVIA, 
AUSTRALIA, MELBOURNE, ) Southampton once a Month; 
the day of departure being Saturday. 


The every Sunday 
- id Insurance, appl, the Company's Offices, 
. London, or ‘Oriental Place, J 


GAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 

INVESTURS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO”’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and my Dealers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


TOwN RESIDENCES.—Messrs. GREEN & KING have a 


large Selection of WEST-END HOUSES upon their Register, both Furnished and 
Unfurnished, at generally moderate prices.—23 Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


COUNTRY HOUSES.—Messrs. GREEN & KING have 
ant of 100 SUBURBAN and COUNTRY HOUSES upon their Books, specially 
from their suitavility for Summer Occupation.—23 Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


PORTE-COULEUR: a Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 
Colours for Sketching and other purposes. 10s. 6d. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, and Local Artists'-Colourmen, 


PATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 


London Agents, HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, 33 Southampton Street, 
as Strand, where Designs and ali Infurmation may be had. 


H CREED & CO., Artistes in Dra raping the Real Figure.— 
Corrt, Diplomat ati, Military, and Naval’ Uniforme, Ladies’ Riding 
Habiten's3 Conduit Street, Bond Stree 4 


FOR GENTLEMEN.—FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
-dLe and the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent Street; 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


SPECIALITIES—In Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 21s., 31s. 6d., 
42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s, each. 

SPECIALITIES—In ee and Morning Coats of Twilled Imperial and Melton 

joths, 

SPECIALITIES—In Trousers of Cheviot, Buenos Ayres, Australian, and German 
Wools, 16s., 21s., 25s., 28s,, 32s., and 35s, per pair. 

SPECIALITIES—In Waistcoats of Cash , Quiltings, Drills, &c. 

Supcrior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


Ro DRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and ‘TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittingsin every vertety, MOUNTED and 
bn U_SUITES for the BOUDOIR, TOILETTE and WRITING TABL 
DRIGUES' DESPATCH BOXES and _< LLING WRITING CASES 
of the best quality, Books, Envelope: ‘ases, I and B 
nts DE VISITE PO AIT A "ALBUMS, of the | best make, ty Soeae antique 
morocco and russia bindings, nae in ormolu, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs; and a choice Selection of elecant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


SEGARS. —GENTLEMEN can now be = with a 
Bones, BOX of HAVANNAH SEGARS, by Partagas, Cabana, utes, Pumariega, 
Morales, and other celebrated Makers, at One Profit on the Import Cost fo: 
Rr. CLARKE & CO., Segur Importers, 37 Golden Square, eo al w. 


vent * in the Execution of C Orem, they should in all cases be accompanied by a 
Remittance, “A ues crossed Union Bost Office U: Orders on Brewer Street. sisted 


BILLIARDS. THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 
ANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Eetace of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty,¢ Catherine Street, Strand, Established 1814 


((ALLAGH AN’S DERBY RACE GLASSES, 50s. each, 


with Sling Cc N.B.—Voigtlinder’s Glasses to be had at reduced Prices. 
CALLAGHAN, New Bond Street (Corner of Conduit Street W. very 
ACHINE- MADE JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 per 
5 ion than Hand-made.—ITANCOCK, BURBROOK, & CO., Limited now 
EDWIN W. STREETER. 37 Conduit Bereats Five ‘Doors from Bond Street, where the TEN- 
GUINEA sult E is only to to be > obtained. 


KEYLESS CLOCKS. — DENT, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal 


vin russiaor 


New Patent at Clocks, Wisding, Setting Mende reas Regulating without a Key. The absence 
penin, Case, whic alr it, ensu 
without Cleaning. ‘The newest Patterns in Ormolu, Marble, Re. te 
& CO. Wout and Clock Makers to Her Majesty and H.R.1. Prin ‘ales, 
Wel Strand, W.C., and 34 Royal kxchange, W 


GoLbaniras’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and _13 Cornhill, 
they MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITIIS; hare the nlessure a SERVICES 
of the most elegan: desizn and highest finish. ng are much approved : 7 
THE BEADED PATTERN, THE GORDON PATTERN, 
With Engraved Shields, Richly Chased. 


£s.d. s. a. 

Silver Coffee 17 8 O | Silver Coffee Pot 

giver Tea Pot 1313 Silver Tea Pot ig 
ver Sugar Basin ver Sugar Basin .... 

£4410 0 £40 18 0 


& son, “Tottenham Court Road, W. 


& SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, GUS, 
with prices, of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (C Free).—See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, 500 Designs, 
House. The most complete upique Guide ever 


Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other 
published. Gratis from 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 


Woo, TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 
in lieu of and more durable than Painti We 


Plastered Wala Ceili other covered with any 
SHOW ROOMS—2% and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


or 
Special Designs in any style, and Estimates free. 

Nits DING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING: 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are Lae. 
utioned against various Lmitations and Lnfringements, preserving somewhat the 

or "the Original, but wanting all ite essential advan’ 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label Tucker’ Patent,” anda Bombe 
The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize M 

Mention given to Bedding of any at the International Bakivition may 

be obtained, price from 258., of most respectable Bedding Warehousemen an: me 

and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London,E.C. 


SPREE HEARTHRUGS, adapted for every Style of Room 
Decoration, from Jones, Digby Wyatt, and other eminent 


H. R. WILLIS & CO. 
Ovtained the Slvr Medal at Paris Exhibition, the only Medal awarded exclusively 


Each Rug is feaihly marted se the hay with the Trade Mark, “H. R. W. & Co.” ina 
epeypey — obtained from every first-class Upholsterer and Carpet Warehouseman 
London ‘Warehouse (Wholesale only), 78 Newgate Street, E.C. 
Manufactories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


BaAtus and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 

has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively e oe display of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once jargest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with a. Noy have tended to to 
make this establishment the most distinguished’ | in this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 
Sponying, 14s. to 32s.; Hip, 
Camp 


Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 128.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; 
large assortment of Gas Furnace, and Cold Pl yy Vapour, and 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


(THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom 
is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S.— He has Four Large Rooms devoted to Ro edatn how 
of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed-hangings. 
Portable Folding Bedsteads from 11s.; Patent Iron Bediteads “itted with dovetail joints and 
tent oon. from 14s. 6d., Gon 15s. 6d. each; ornamental Iron and Brass 
n great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. to £20. 


W ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by appointmen to Exine of Wales, sends a CATA- 
Loqus gratis and post free. It con upwards Illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 


COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNEKY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty larze Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | Newman Yard, 1ondon. 


20N WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 

& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen 

French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles, 

Illustrated Priced Catalogues on application. 

The Paris Exhibition.—* In Class oo ies Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Fannow & 
pay th hy Street, tor their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and for 


(CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Londo: ; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 

Street, Liverpool; andH Fiel d Price List sent free. 


y ea 10 PERSONS DEPRIVED of an EYE, who are aware of 
hat Influence the Countenance has on our Success.—The New ARTIFICIAL EYE 

¢ Mn BOISSUNNEAU, Oculist to the French Army, has been just adopted in the Ld 

rvice. It is conpiertate s its expressive movements revive ail hopes, he sal 

suitable to bot he former Models are suppressed. Mr BOISSUNNEAU sit 

Lanta, Symonds’ Motel, 7 7 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, on the 24th and 25th of June 

ns! 


PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
CANDLES for the BALL ROOM, pain Spermaceti, Chinese 


parti-co! es ehades.— Sold 

BARCLAY, SON, & CO. (late FEL & Co.).—CANDLES 

with SELF-PITTING EN 


Prize Medal Paraffine Candles +++ Is. 84. per Ib. 
Canadian Paraftine Candies ls. 6d. 
rine Candles .... 
Pa Wax and Candles ° i 
wih 


12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 
WHITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN'S TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years us the most agreeable and effect er one 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & Snowe. Manchester. 


DENTISTRY—PA INLESS and ECONOMICAL.—Combining 
absolute Freedom from Pain with all the most recent pertested eee & in 
sry prominent tures Lave, thue summarily charac sterived 

comtort, e 


durability, wonderfully natura Tite like appearance.” 
SIMEON MUSELY SONS Engiah ben 30 


Presentation Plate, in ng Waiters, Inkstands, Prize pergnes 


Oxford Street, and 448 S and one 
Teeth from 38. ets from 30 juiness. ond every ree. 


831 
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'PTON and an inclosed Park for a Cow and Pony; as also a House with Two Rooms and a Closet, 
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ISSUE OF OBLIGATIONS FOR £250,000 


BY THE 


FRLORENCE LAND and PUBLIC WORKS COMPANY, 


(CAPITAL, £500,000), 
Redeemable by Annual Drawings during Ten Years. bearinz Interest at £6 per cent., with # 
moiety of nett Profits. To effect this, Five paid-up Shares of £20 each will be issued with each 
Oblivation of £100—so that one moiety of the Share Capital will be allotted to the O ligation 
Fottore 20 as a permanent Bonus upon their investment, in addition to their aunual Interest at 
per cent. 

Directors. 
Sir JON TROTTER BETHUNE, Bart. Sir SIMEON, Bort., 
Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. | GRENVILLEGRANVILLE WELLS, Esq- 
CHARLES NEVE CRESSWELL, Esq. Sir HENRY E. FOX YOUNG, C.B. 

Committee of Bondholders. 
CHARLES BUXTON, Esq., M.P. The Hon. ASHLEY G. J. PONSONBY. 
HENRY MOOR, Esq. CUAS. WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & CO., London. 
ANGLO-ITALIAN BANK, Florence. 
Solicitors—Messrs, DAVIES, SON, CAMPBELL, & REEVES. 
Architects. 
JOHN NORTON, Esq. ! Signor ENRICO GUIDOTTI. 
Sccretary—J. F. CORKRAN, Esq. 
Orrices—110 CANNON STREET, CITY. 

This Company was formed for the enlargement and improvement of the City of Florence, 
under a Concession granted by the Municipality, on the 7th September, 1815, and afterwards 
confirmed by the Provincial Council and Royal decree, and the title to the property is entirely 
independent of political considerations. 

The rights and privileges of the Company were applied for prior to the recognition, by oll 
parties. of Florence as the Capital of Italy. by which their value has been greatly augmented ; 
since that date the population has inereased by one half, and rents have advanced £6(0 per cent. 

The fact of the City being the railway centre of the kingdom hal previously, for a long 
time, operated to press upon the means of residential accommodation. ‘The Municipality, in 
order to meet the difficulties of the case, resolved to remove the ancient walls and towers 
encircling the City, and on the site of the land thus gained to create a grand Boulevard. 

To the em Company they have granted the privilege of executing all the public works 
connected wit!i its construction ; these works have been estimated to cost about £590,000, and 
are paid for monthly by the Municipality at a fixed price as they proceed, and they have been 
sub-let to first-.Inss contractors at prices which will leave 12} per cent. profit to the Company, 
equal to about £62,500.* 

The section of the Boul d already i 
guerit».” in honour of the Crown Princess, who inauzurated it on the 10th of May, and blocks 
of buildings have been already commenced on this portion of the Company's property. 

Further, the Musicipslity. h: ive grented to the Company all the land on the line of the new 

ulevard available to tifty acres. Of this 125 acres, _in 
37 


d has been named the “ Boulevard Mar- 
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SS 

& Reeves, Solicitors, 17 Warwick Street, Regent Street; of ame. 

Street, E.C.; and of Mr. Jonw Nonon, 24 Old Bond W Davis & Cou 110 Canney 

ndly intimated their wil ness to tem ing at 

mation they may require. inl 


THE FLORENCE LAND AND PUBLIC WORKS COMPANY, LIMITgp, 


Form of Application for Obligations of £100 each, bearing yee: t 
redce mable by Annual Drawings during ‘Ten Years at £8. per Cent, 


To the Directors of the Florence Land and Public Works Comoe Limited. 


jentlemen,—I request that you will allot me, subject to the conditions sui 
ones of this Company for the Amount set opponies to my Name, and I agrce to pa: 
the same _ by In:talments as follows:—£25 per cent. by Deposit on Application, 
Balance by Three Instalments of £25 per cent. each on the Three usual Quarter Da: 
next ensuing. And I fur her agree to accept the said in = 
Company, a Copy whereof is deposited at the Company's Offices fur Inspec 
Dated this day of 

N.D.—The Instalments due at the several dates mentioned may be paid i in. advanee, ang 

Interest et the rate of £6 per centum per annum will be allowed on the Amounts 

paid up, from the date of payment. 

Banker's Keceipts will be given for the Instalments, and aorg will be exchanged for 
the Obligations immediately w the Instal earlier, 
upon pay yment of the whole subscribe 

If any Subscriber shall make default in the rey payment of any Tnstal: 
not be entitied to Interest in oan of Moneys actually paid by hi him oo lace 
__Anstalment shull remain in arrear. 


Address, 


Name. Description. | Total Amount 


N.B.—Subseribers desirous of pa a up in full may obtain the necessary Forms on 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Orricr-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancnes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombes. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
long Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head rowed on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
itt 


At ditto ditto $ Sas in 
E tional Rates for longer periods than ‘Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 


which 
most elizible qu: artery of the City, are ceded to the Company as a free gift; the 
acres are ceded fur the little more than nominal price of £39,000. 


The Company have to construct blocks of buildings along the new Boulevard, nccording to 
their own plans, and at a settled tariff; the total cost of these buildings, according to the 
agreed scale, would be £928 209, but a sub-contract has been taken for such of them as the Com- 

ny may find it necessary to erect by most emiuent aud responsible contractors in the 

ity at £870,209, a saving of £58,000. 

The rental, at the lowest estimate, will be £109,185 per annum ; the Company, however. wiil 
realise the buildinzs as they are constructed, and assuming the income (derived from freehold 
ut £6) per cent.,or only at 16 years’ purchase, the amount obtained will 

44,000, 


On these estimates, prepared on the spot by the a eminent Enclish surveyors and wie 


obtained on application. 

Biils issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge: and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sute custody of the same undertuken, 

Interest draw ny and some) Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
PHN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 


Established 1782. 
I effected in all parts ofthe World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, 


valuers, the Company will realise the sum of £1,744,000, in return for an exy 
£870,209 ; they will also re» lise £62,500 on the aeeiaaion of the contract as estimated for the 
works, and, in addition to this, the value of 12 acres of laud conceded to them asa 
gift is esti mated tor b uilding purposes at £247,7! 
A total of profit is thus presented of........... Sly 
¥rom which must be deducted to be paid for 37} acres of the land “32.2122 


Thus leaving a clear nett gain Of ........ss.ssecececsececssececerccsenesecs £1.144,991 


It will thus be seen that, after the necessary deductions for Interest and Charave, 6, one moiety 
of the estimated Profits arising from the concession will be equal to twice the amount of the 
Obligation debt. 

As the Works of the Company are to be sub-divided according to the official Plan into 
Twenty Sections, and as the Buildings in each: section wil! be let or sold upon compiction, the 
amount of Capitul required at any one time will be proportionably lessened. 

The Total Amount to be raised by Oblizations is £259,000, the whole of which it is proposed 
shall be paid off by Annual Drawings duying ten yeas, as the properties are sold from time to 
time, which pei iod is consicered to be sufficicnt for the completion of the whole undertaking. 


The First Drawing will take place on May 1, 1871, and subscquently on the same date in 
each succecding yeer. 


The amount drawn will be paid om the 30th June following, when interest thereon will 


The Drawing on the— 
Ist May, 1871, will be for 


Ist May, 1*74, 
Ist May, 1875, 
Ist May, 1876, 
Ist May, 1877, 
Ist May, 1878, 


It will be observed that the Company, who have purchased the entire Interests of the Con- 
cessionnaives, and who have ulso hitherto provided 460,900 for the Cuution Money, and 
ex pended other large sums in bringing the uncertuking to its present position, will recive no 
Profit or Inerest tor their outlay until Six per cent. have been paid to the Ubligution holders, 
who will then participate pro rata in all Profits as Shareholders. 

The Oblizations will be issued in amounts of £100. Payments to be made as follows:— 

£25 per cent. by way of Deposit on Application, and the Balance by Three Instalments 
of £25 per cent. each on the ‘Lhree usual Quarter Days then next ensuing. 

The Instalments may be paid in advance,and Interest at Six per cent. will be allowed 
thereon trom the day of payment. 

It is considered certain that the Capital to be now raised will effictually suffice to carry out 
the objects of the Concession. It has, theretore, been stipulated that no Issue shail be made in 
excess of £2. 0,000. without the express consent of a majority in value of the Bondholders, to be 
aseertuined in the same manner as is prescribed by Articles of Association in respect of 
ordinary Capital. 

The Sum now to be raised will be expended on and represented by Lands held by the Com- 

y,and the Buildings to be erected ooo by the Caution Money invested in Italian 
Rentes, all other payments anc expenditure having been already discharged wut of Capital. 

Amongst other arrangements for the of Subscribers for these ¢ has been 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Seerctary, 


FOUNDED 1836, 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C, 

Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of 
total Profits as Bonue; enjoy peculiar * Whole-World" and other distinctive 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 

New Assurinces in 1867 £442,000 
Corresponding New Premiums........- 


ASSURANCE : SOCIETY. 


Esrantisnco 1834. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
With Branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq , Chairman. 
FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. James Joseph Mackenzie, Esq. 
George Henry Esq. William Norris Nicholson, Esq. 
‘he Hon. James Byng. Sir Macdonaid Stephenson. 
Osgood Hanbury, jun., Esq. Charies Freville Surtees, Esq., M.P. 


Actuary and Secretary—FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Esq. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 13th May, 1868. 
Fifty per Cent. Reduction of Premium upon Bonus Policies in force Six Years. Policies, 


English or Indian, upon which the kremium was originally £100, will thus be charged ouly 
£60 fur the Year, May, 1868-69. 


New Policies issued in 1867 for £408,287, at an Annnal Premium of £20,713. Policies in foree, 
£2,857,291. Accumulated Funds, £823,985. Anuual Income, £143,000. 


Very moderate Rates of Premium are charged, but this Society has, nevertheless, been 
enabled to return in Cash a total Sum of upwards of £680,000, appiied either to Reductions 
of the original Premium or to Aunual Bonus additions to the Policies. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
uate Qldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
ie, 
The Wholeof the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 186s. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
live Us PARTMENT —55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Year’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1967), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, a3 Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


provided that a Committee of Uondholders, cted by themselves annually .shal 
to watch over the interests of the general body, and to co-operate with the Directors on all 
questions of impo: tance. 
The Sent Committee has been selected from amongst the present Subscribers of largest 
amount. 
In presenting this scheme, the Company are aware of the distrust which every undertaking 
has now to encounter; their claims to confidence, however, are based on the facts— 
lst. That the Concession for the undertaking was obtained before Florence was et 
by all parties as the capital of the kingdom, and that it was tuen 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—NALF-A-MILLION,. 
A are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 


valuuble prize. 

2nd. That 5 acres of lond in such a situation, on which so large an expenditure has been 
made in adapting it to its purpose ‘by the Municipality of the Ci'y, must be 
immensely valuable, whether Florence continues to be the capital of It. ly or net. 

3rd. That the Estima es of the Value of the Property have been obtained from among the 
most eminent knglish Surveyors and Estate Valuers, a class of men to whose 
judement oll the large mortgage ions of the public Companies anu capitalists 
ot Great Britain are referred, 

4th. That the Company eannot derivea chilling of advar tage except such as is pro rata 
divided with the Ovlization holder: 


Sth. That the Interests of the Sulscri*ers are tected by the supervision of 2 Committee 
of independent gentlemen appointed by themselves, and the Money furnished 
by them wilt be invested in Property of the must solid description, and produce an 
immediate seturn. 

6th. That the vaiue of this Investment is independent of political considerations, and 
based upon Freehold Land in the City of Florenee, the tite to which is directly 
acquired from oue of the must aucicnt Corporations of arope. 

Tf these considerations, coupled with the obvious results to be anticipated in any case from the 
Secupation of ayrant of 40 weres of Freehold Building Land, in a densely populated city, are 
not sufficient to establish the validity of the investment, they cannot hupe to offer any otier. 


Copies co Concession and sub-Contracts, and of the Surveyors’ Neports,t her with 
Plans aw stutisticul detuils,can be obtained at the Uffices of 


© For the due f 
‘or ne uc fulfilment of these Contracts, the sub-contractors have deposited £24,000, to be l 


with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premiuin without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £1,104,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to Deeember 31, 1867. d to £7,585,379, being in respect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £5,471,460,and £1,715,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
ts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in ‘own or Country, or by application direct to the 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary 
GIX POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and 4 £10) 000 


in case of Death caused by ACCIDEN'T of any kind, muy be secured by 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. to 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. for 
RAILWAY AC CIUENES alune may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets 


Double J 
Sree particulars aypl “ Pa the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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MPERIAL “FIRE INS URANOE COMPANY, 
I 1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 
due at MIDSUMMER should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 
ill become void. 


aay, July 9), oF the same w JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
MPERIAL LIFE JNSURANCE COMPANY. 


ited 1820. 
‘The Security of a Subscribed Ney oe 27304 000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
i Income. 
Assured every Fifth Year. 
— 


ve Yea 
The most J.iberal i of Foreign Residence ‘Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
d Surrender 
World Licen~ free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
— Deferred, or Reversionary. 
77 registered and acknowledzed without a fee. 


Notices 
is tus, with full Particulars and Tables, to be obtained at the Company's 
Tondons | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Yall Mall, S.W., and of the Agents 
throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


GUARDIAN 
COMPANY. 


Established 1821.—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwaris of £320,000. 
ICE is Hereby Given that FIRE POLICIES which expire at Se: yng 


ALLSopP’s PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


ow being supplied in the finest condition, in Botth Casks, IND- 
LATER. MACKIE’ 33 Wellington. Street, Strand, we, 


K. LAZENBY & SON beg to ¢ direct attention to the following 


of Wines: 


ERRIES—Good Dinner Wines 
HERKRIES—Fine Wines Pale or Golden 


8 
AMONTIL and MANZANILLA 
VINO DE PASTO, a Full, Dry Wine 
‘TS—Crusted ....... 
P Bottled . 
CLARETS—Pure Sound Wines’ 
CLARE’ with Bouquet .. 
CHAMPAGRES non 36s., 398. 
—F ist Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 66s., 
COGNAC BRANDIES_Oid, Pale, and 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
ax a Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 
AZENBY & have been induced to embark in the Wine T: 
uiries of their for good Wines, and have imported le! 
carefully-selected Stock, which thei Foreign C enabled theme 
‘Their Gellar. open for inspection, and Lists of Prices 


to great edvantage. 


| Samples of Wines will be forwarded if d 


FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE) 


E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W- 
(TEAS and COFFEES. — E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 


rchants._Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. an ouse Fine 
3s. 6d. and 4s., for the Drawing-room ; in ot Chants Fine 
Reduction of 1d. per Ib. on 14 ibs. and upwards, and Five pe t. Discount allowed for 
with Order; : Sarre on Orders amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, Is. 4d. and Is. 


AZENBY & SON, ‘Tee Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman 
Tea 6 
Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. Samples and General Priced 


within Fifteen Days at this Office,or \ith the Company's 
Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 
All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of Is. 6d. per Cent. 
For Prospectus and other information apply to the Company's Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, Royal Exchange, 


London, June 17, 1868. 


The Court of Directors of the Corporation of the ROYAL, EXCHANGE ASSURANCE do 


hereby give Notice that, in confor: ity with the Thirteenth Bye-law,a GENERAL COURT 
of the said Corporation will be holden ut their Office, at the Royal Exchange,on Wednesday 
the 24th of June instant, at One o'clock in the Afternow m pr: cicely, for the purpose of con- 
sidering pl — ot the General Court of ie Re when it was resolved that, in 
th the of the C f Bye-laws, the Words suggested b 
Except with the Sanction ot the Court « of Directors,” be added to the Fift 
that the Bye-law do accordingly for the future stand as 


mm, 
= and that it be enacted 
80 altered. 

The Court of Lb pemene | also give Notice that at the same GENERAL COURT the Resolu- 
tion proposed and agreed to at the General Court held this day, namely, “ That a Dividend be 


| es up and labelied in eiose imitation ot their G 


N.B. Sole Proprietors of the 
E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propri 4 of the celet d Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the les, Sauces, and so long and fi bly distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public ge the inferior Preparations which are 
ir Good: a view to ecient the Public. 
sumers having in the Genuine ‘articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from thi jufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 i Edwards 
Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on appli 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— ‘The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each had bears the well- 

known Label, signed * Exizanera Lazenay.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery ofthe 9th July, 1858. and without it none can be genuine. 

E.L NBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Swest, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 


| Pe my for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 


made of Sixteen Pounds per, cent. upon the Capital Stock of the Corporation fur the Half-year | 


ending at Midsummer, 1368,” will be submitted for determination by Ballot. 


The said Ballot will commence shortly after Onc o'clock, and close at Two o'clock in the | 
oon precisely. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


A.D. 1720. 

EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orricrs-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor, 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 

CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 


> 


John Garratt Cattley 
Mark Currie Close, 
Edward James Daniell, 
William Davidson, 
Lancelot William Dent, Esa. 
Alexafider Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edlmann,Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfe!l, Esq. Joseph Somes. Esq 
Francis Alexander Hamilton. Esq. William W slieses Esq. 
rt Amadeus Ileath, Charles Baring Young. Esa. 
Medical Teferce-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R. 
Noe a usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE "PREMIUMS falling 
due at Midsummer will expire on July 9. 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 
annum. 
P Chase is ) made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
urance m 
FARMING. "sTOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing- Machines. 
by Roveniomeny Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assured 
pbauivatent reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
a rm 
The Divisions of of Profit take p'ace every Five years. 
rooration affords tothe Assure 
Liberal participation i in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from tne liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half, 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


WEAKNE ESS. <The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 


chic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 


. Forbes Maleolmson, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Kobinson, Esq. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 


&c. at 39s. per Dozen. 
_WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


BOUDAULT'’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 


at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


| 
| 


BouUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 
BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s.) 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 
1,0ZEN GES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 


Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


Mtoe of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 


Be for Bronchitis, by loosening the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


~~ z P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837 December 31, 1867), Chemists on the 
blishment in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford Street, London, 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS increase the Strength, whilst many 

other Medici have a effect. Two or Three Pills gceasionally revive the 
animal spirits, and impart a a strength to the Body. PARR’s PILLS give immediate 
relief, without the slizhtest pain or inconvenience. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the S 1 dache, Gout, and Indigestion 
At 172 New Bond Street. — and lof all Chemists. 


(GALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALYSIS, 

RUEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Seratica, L umbago, Cram Neural 
diver Complaints, "Nervous Deufness, Evilepey Indigestion, Functional 
LOAN. For ascertaining the LEST of real’ VOLT'A-ELE SCTRIC Self- 
cote CHAIN BANDS, Be. LTS, and locket Butteries, will be sent gratis tor a week. 
Prices from 5s. to 22s., accurding to power. Combined Bands for restoring exhuusted \ ital 
wy 30s. to 40s. New Patent Self-restorable Batteries, £3 to £4 Pamphiet 
free. J. L. PULVERMACHER, Paten' galvanic t, 200 Regent Street, 


useful Information for Travelling in this 


are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


BREAKFAS T— —-EPPS’S COCOA. 


Prepared only 
JAMES EPPS & CO., eet Chemists, London. 


GCHWEPPE'’S MINERAL WATERS.—By Special Appoint- 


ment to Her Majest — H.R.U. the Prince of Wales. Eve tle is protected 
Name an d Trad Mark.—Manufuctories at London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
jasgow, Malvern. 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF PARIS, 1867, MEDAL AWARDED TO 


L LEGRAND, Perfumer, Purveyor to the Courts of France, 
e Russia, and Italy, 207 Rue St. Honoré, Paris. 

Celebrated PERFUMERY ORIZA, special for the Preservation of Beauty. 
Wholesale Depot—SLATER, BUCKINGHAM, & CO., 35 Wood Street, Cheapside, London. 
Retail at all respectable Hosicrs, Perfumers, &c. 

The PULVERISATEUR, new Machine for perfuming the Air, Linen, and Clothes. 


Mrs, S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
Dee DRESSING will RESTORE GREY cr FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colowr 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Felling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Depér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
night of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LI -BROWN con LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., J oq may in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“T consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Oil to bea Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of g¢ value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMIT i F.R.S., Medical O officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Concumption. writes :—* We think it a great adventage thet there is one kind of oe Liver 
} is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 

ong: 


Sold only in capsuled Iupsntaz Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consionees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


I jONDON LIBRARY, 12 19 8 James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President~The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which seutiine 85,900 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature,in various Languages:—Subseri tion ‘3a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life ——- FF item Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘len 
to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six (from ‘Ten to Eivht until August 1). 
Prospectus on application. jogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to amounts according to the supply required. = 

the best new Books. English, French,and Gern 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and past teen 

*»—* A Clearance Catalogueof Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S. CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


O TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS and TRA- 


VELLING MAPS—Last Editions—will be found to contain all the most recent and 


Country. 
London: Surra & Sow, 133 Strand. And Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, royal 8vo. with 19 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


ON the VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES S, and 


“ The treatise has two great merits—it is thoroughly sensible and prnctienl. - 
Imperial Review. 
London: Rosrrt Haspwicee, 192 Piccadilly. 
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Now ready, the Fourteenth Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


POEMs. By Jean Incetow. 


By the same Author, Third Edition, price 5s. 


A STORY of DOOM, and other Poems. 


“In the Poem which gives a titie to “We are unreservedly glad of the 
the present volume, Miss Ingelow has | fairly-earned success of a poetess whose 
evinced qualities not more genuine, per- qoutes for eminence we long ago 
hap, than those which she was known | recognised.” Saturday Review. 

to possess, but certainly of a higher ee ee +. These passages shew Miss 
kind......Of the shorter poems in this Ingelow’: 3 power of graphic description ; 
collection, the series intitled Night | but, in the main, she has chosen to rely 
Watches will probably leave the deepest | on the inherent grandeur of tiie subject 
impression......Miss Ingelow now ex- | for attraction, rather than on the usual 
hibits in her work, as a rule, that | poetic artifices. And in so choosing she 
decided individuality which was before | has given striking proof, not only of her 
apparent in her best efforts; and she | advance in art, but of her superiority to 
still combines with her gifts of imagi- | the mass of her inspired sisterhood, who, 
nation and pathos a sweetness of moral | in letters too often, as in life, are still 
influence all the more to be prized be- | deceived by ornament.” 
— it seldom takes the shape of _— New York Round Table. 
ee, Atheneu “ This second volume adds to all the 
intensity of the effect saeieend claims of the first a more decisive and 
by this Poem is felt from its beginning. | assured touch, afuller maturity, a greater 
the wife of Noah speaks to him, | depth of thought and weight of passion. 
the Master-Builder resting in an in- | It is poetry which stands quite by itself 
terval of his double toil, the building | in our time for its union of solid value 
of the mystic ark, and the preaching to | and popular charm.” 
the world, sunk in sin and soon to be Boston Evening Transcript. 
whelmed in the waters, the present “ The forward place which Miss Inge- 
world vanishes, and the wide spaces, | low has already won among our writers 
the orient skies, the long, calm, sunny | of verse is fully sustained by her in her 
lapses of the ancient earth open before | present volume. If she does not display 


‘the mind’s eye......The Poem abounds | any new powers in it, she subjects to a 


in beauties, apart from its action, in | severe test those which she had before 
pictures full of colour, of repose, of | proved herself to possess.” Guardian. 
images which make the mind rest from “ Most of the shorter pieces in Miss 
the present and commune with the | Ingelow’s volume are admirable. We 
ages, in pictures of home, and love, and | rejoice to observe that the religious feel- 
the sweet, dutiful, simple solicitude of | ing which pervades them is intense and 
women.” Morning Post. sincere.” l Christ 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Patemeter Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
TRELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 
London: LonGMaAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
REE-WILL and LAW in PERFECT HARMONY. B 
Henry Travis, M.D, Author of “ Moral Freedom reconciled with Causation.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
In fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
R: HYME and REASON: Poems, Didactic, Meditative, Figu- 
rative, Descriptive, Historical, and Domestic ; with Odes, Ballads, Epigrams, 
Epitaphs, and Humorous Pieces. By 8. Srocxroy Horxon. 
London: LoNGMANS and Co. Paris: GALIGNANTI. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


ALAESTRA GALLICA; or, an Introduction to the 
Philology of the French Language, for the use of Colleges and the Upper 
Forms of Public Schools. By A. L. MEISSNER, Ph.D. Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Queen’s in Ireland. 
London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


FISHING WITHOUT CRUELTY. 
In fep. 8vo. with Woodcut, price One Shilling, 


HE ART of FISHING on the PRINCIPLE of AVOIDING 
CRUELTY ; with approved Rules for Fishing used during 60 Years’ Practice, 
not hitherto published in any work on the subject. By the Rev. OLIVER RayMonpD, 


i London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Bevo GUIDE BOOKS for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 


pede IRELAND, New and greatly improved Editions of these Works have recently 
containing all the latest Information: 


A. & C. Brack. London: & Son, 133 Strand. 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A FAMILY GROUP of THOUGHTS and FANCIES. By 
R. Les, B.A., F.A.8.L., Fellow of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 
London: Saunpens, Orrey, & Co., Brook Street, W. 
Oxford: T. & G. Sunmprton, Broad Street. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. READE. 
Crown 8vo. toned paper, elegant cloth, 7s. 
; and other Poems. By Joun Reape. 


Eewano Moxon & Co., 44 Dover ound. Piccadilly, London. 
Cloth, post free, 2s. 


PPRAGMENTS of a JOURNAL SAVED from SHIPWRECK 


at TARANAKI and NINICOY. By An Kensinorontan, 
London: Traiongr & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. Gloucester: T. Betzows, Steam Press. 
Shortly will be published, 


A NEW WORK on TREES. By Gerorct Barnarp, Con- 
taining Thirty of the principal Tree of Rarepe, drawn from Nature, the individual 
touch and isting each Tree being rendered with remarkable vicour and 
fidelity. ya of the Characteristics, Method of Delineation, and 
favourite Localities of each Tree. 

The Work of 30 Plates in Three Parts complete, with Buplenstesy Text, . 20 

Or handsomely bound 212 6 

Parts, containing’ i0 Piates and Text O14 O 

London: Winsor & Newron, 38 Rathbone Place; and 
all Booksellers and Artists’~Colourmen. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s 
HIYDROPATHY ; or, Hygienic 3 Medicine. By Epwarp 
the Establishment 


W. Lanz, M.A., M.D. Edin., Phy: at Sudbrook Park, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


“ A book of consummate ability.” — 5 
ORBTHOPRAXY. (ép%c, straight ; to make.) By 


Tleatuer Bico, Assoc. Inst 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of "Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Human Body, 
Cuvacuitt & Son; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 


3 published, Second Edition, with my my containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY,. By 
Darecton. Reprinted from the Medical Vircular.” 
London: H. Bamuxitaz, 219 Regent Street. 


= 
WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON. 12 vols. crown 
Sold separately, viz.: 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 4 vols. 16s. 

RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 2 vols. 8s. 

ISLE OF PALMS, CITY OF THE PLAGUE, and other Poems. 4s. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE.—M. LYNDSAY, &c. 45, 
ESSAYS, Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous, from “ Blackwood's Magazine,” ke, 


HOMER. AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 4s. 
Wx. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 


Medium 18mo. cloth, 5s.; roan, 5s. ~ 


BROOKES'S GENERAL GAZET TEER; or, Compen- 
dious Geographica! Descriptions of every Country in the known 
Battin. ex efully’ revised and corrected to tus latest Gate, by A. Burris 
. retu: and cor e 
A Treatise on Structure of &e. ke. d 
London: Witt1am Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“COUSIN STELLA.” 


Just published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, 
Author of “ Cousin Stella,” “ Who Breaks—Pays,” “Once and Again,” &c, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just published, Tht Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo. cloth, 18s.; 
half law calf, 2is. 


A HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE, 
To which is added a Chapter on Arbitration. 


By MANLEY HOPKINS, 
Author of “A Manual of Marine Insurance,” &e. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


2 Is. including the S 8vo. with 
Now ready, lenge velo. the about 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, BRINGING THE INFORMATION DOWN TO THE 
LATEST 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


“ So far as we have been able to judge of the accuracy of the Supplement, it deserves 
comumnen eto. and is in every respect worthy of the great standard work to which it 
attached.”"— Observer. 


“ This excellent book of reference........All the articles we have examined, whether long 
or short, exhibit a —= be ed of correc! pines in minute detail than we should have thought 
practicable e in 80 work.” 


*,* The SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, 1 vol. cloth, 16s. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


A POEM BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


Ths day is published, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
Who have lately published, by the same Author, New Editions of 
ADAM BEDE. 1 vol. with Engravings, 3s. 6d. 
THE MILL on the FLOSS. 1 vol. with Engravings, 3s. 6d. 
SILAS MARNER, 1 vol. with Engravings, 3s, 
FELIX HOLT the RADICAL. 2 vols. 12s. 


NOTICE._MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


Second Edition, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT: 


A Novel. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


BOURNE & SHEPHERD'S PHOTOGRAPHS OF INDIA. 

BEDFORD'S PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE EAST. 

SOULIER’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF SWITZERLAND, PARIS, AND ROME. 
ENGLAND'S PHOTOGRAPHS OF SWITZERLAND AND THE RHINE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF NAPLES, POMPEII, FLORENCE, AND OTUER PLACES. AL 
500 AT DIRECT FROM THE PICTURES 1N THE ROY. 


MARION & CO.’S, 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
Admission and Cutalogues Free. 
250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS always in Stock. 


| 

= 
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The Saturday Review. 


On June 27, the JULY Number of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Conr 
1, KITTY. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob," x “John and I,” &e. 
Chapter 12.—Kitty’s Christmas. 
3. itty's Christmas—continued. 
4.—Kitty in Perplexity. 
y Dep arture en Shelley. 


ow “the Compact was Kept. 


2. BRITTANY AND, THE BRETONS. By the Author of “A Walking Tour 
roun 

3. MY GRANDFATHER'S CODICIL. 

4. AFTER THE GEOGRAPHICAL. 

5. FALLEN SHADOWS. A Poem. 

6 MEG HARTLEY'S CURE. By Fronence Marryar. 

7. A TRIP TO SARK. 

8. THE CONJUROR’S CALL. By the Author of “ £500 Reward.” 

9, MY UNCLE WILLIAM'S DEAD WIG. By Atrrep Crowevitt. 

10. WHERE SHALL WE GO THIS SUMMER? 


BE. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Price 1s. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. I. 


JULY. ONE SHILLING. 


POULTRY. See No. Il. of THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGA- 
ZINE. JULY. 1s. 


CROQUET, Illustrated. See No, II. of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. JULY. 1s. 


RACING. See No. IL. of: THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE, JULY. 1s. 


WIMBLEDON. See No. IL. of THE GENTLEMAN’S | 


MAGAZINE. JULY. 1s. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. II. 


JULY. ONE SHILLING. 


UESTIONS MOOTED in SOCIETY.—See “THE PICCA- 


DILLY PAPERS” which appear in LONDON SOCIETY —the most amusing and 
the most richiy Illustrated Magazine of the day. Monthly, 1s. 
Office, 217 Piccadilly. 


UEEN VICTORIA ACCORDING to BARON BUNSEN. 


LONDON SOCIETY for JUNE. 1s. 


Ready on Monday, Is. 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


With 20 by John Gilbert, J. D. Watson, 36. Ellen 
Wilfrid Lawson, G. J. Fred. Barnard, George Cruil 
W. Borrow, C. A. Doyle, and Edwin J. Ellis. 


Amongst numerous amusing and preetiont Papers concerning the Holiday Season the 
llowing appear: 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF RECREATION, 
COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES, 
THE HOLIDAY OF THE HARDWORKED., 
TRAVELLING COMPANIONS, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PIC-NICS. 
HINTS ON HOTELS. 
GO TO THURINGEN! WHY? 
SMOKING STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
PEDESTRIAN FEATS. 
THE MARGATE BOAT, 
OUR VILLA MARINA. 
FROM DULL COURT TO FAIRVIEW. 
THREE Waans AT THE SEASIDE. By the Author of “ The Harvest 
of a Quiet Eye.” 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC STRATEGY. By Mary Howrrr. 
SUMMER IN THE CITY. By Roserr Bucuanan. 
DOING THE CONTINENT : a Paper for “ Family Men.” 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, W. 


THE PRICE OF 


THE DAILY NEWS, 
A High-class Liberal Paper, 


Is now One Penny. 


OFFICES, 21 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


Published daily, 14. 
pie SCOTSMAN: the Leading Scotch Journal. 


London Office, 84 Fleet Street (next door to “ Punch" Office), where Subscribers and the 


Saturday, are apples, and Advertisements received. THE WEEKLY SCOTSMAN every 


HE INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND.—See the Article on 
LINEN MANUFACTURES in THE WEEKLY SCOTSMAN of Saturday, June 20, 
London Office, 84 Fleet Street. 


NOtIcE. —THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH.—The OFFICE | 


of this JOURNAL is REMOVED to 81 Fleet Street. 
No. XIV. 6d. and Part III. 2s. 6d. on Seturger, July 4, and regularly thereafter every 


(THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH. a Journal of Art, Literature, 


Decoration, and the Accomplishments, illustrated with full-page May my 


Conranss of No. XIV.: Two Water-colour Drawings, and Instructive Lesson reon, by 
Mr. Mr. Aaron Penley; One Chromolit! h WwW The Boy and M re also 
—y hograp after Wilkie (“ y % 


London: Zoaw & Co., Ogle Street, W.; and 81 Fleet Street, E.C, 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CV. (for JULY). 


CONTENTS : 
1, MR. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM’S “ ABYSSINIA.” 
2. MR. H. WREFORD’S “ CARDINAL D’ANDREA.” 
3. MR. HULLAH’S “THE NIVERNAIS.” 
4. MR. HELPS’S “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 
5. MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S “A DEAD LETTER.” 
6. MR. BALFOUR STEWART AND MR. NORMAN LOCKYER’S 
“THE SUN A TYPE OF THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE.” 
7. REV. HUGH MACMILLAN’S “ FROM CHRISTIANA TO MOLDE.” 
8. MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued.) 
9. “THE SPANISH GYPSY.” 
10. “TO A SEA SHELL.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


(CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL—THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


The Proprietors have to announce as begun, a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by the 
Author of “ Maxims by « Man of the World.” entitied ~~ 


BLONDEL PARVA. 


“ A Library in itself.” 
(CCHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE, 10 vols. Ove, is now completed, £4 10s. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS.—Announcements of 
Librarian, or, "proper cuthenticated. to the Ofice of the PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
Northumberlan Strand. 


ANCIENT EARTHENWARE STOVE. — MIDDLES- 


BROUGH HALL. .—THE Sun-aee of this Week contains Fine View of an Ancient 
n any, 


Earthenware Stove Germ: th Details_Interior View of Exchange Hall, Middies- 
brough Words of ¢ Counees to the Palestine Explorers—Foreigh Astiote in England a ir 
Influence— about Suza—Lite Ri in! 

Papers, with all the News, Construct Artistic. dd; bi y post, 5d. 


1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Newsmen. 


This day, small 8vo. with Illustrations by the Author, 


A SUMMER and WINTER in NORWAY. By 


Lady Di BEAUCLERK. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


This day, with a new Introduction, medium 8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. 


THE LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON and of his 


Son ROBERT STEPHENSON, comprising also a History of the Invention 
and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. By SAMUEL SMILEs, New 
Edition, re and enlarged. Forming also the Third Volume of “ Lives 
of 

By the same Author, 


SECOND EDITION—The HUGUENOTS in ENG- 


LAND and IRELAND. 8vo. 16s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE CHINA SEA. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
RAMBLES of a NATURALIST on the SHORES 


and WATERS of the CHINA SEA : being Observations in Natural History 
os a Voyage to China, Formosa, Bornev, Singapore, &c., during 1866-67. 
By CoLLINGWoop, M.D. and B.M. ‘Oxon, F.LS. 


ours oper was induced by a sole desire science to undertake the voyage of 
which he has been judicious and kind yn +4 eee a record_—and his eyes, and ears, and 
tongue + > made to do him excellent se d his i 


‘Illustrated Jondon News. 

“ There is more in this book than the title promises. Professedly « book of science, it is also 
a book of travel, and that too of an order y above the average. venge of the 
writer's observation is extensive: eo so that from the "Atlantic, the Indian and the Seas, 
he brings which were amply worth the labour of recording.” —Ezaminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


time to republish in a separate form, for the 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


A NEW HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
With an Appendix, containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis i.—vi., and 
Psalms i.—vi. Grammatical Analysis and ae Rev. STANLEY 

LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, Lo 


and at the sa not too elemen for the vanced. students it teina 
and fuelligible form the principal of the la and is to aid the 
student, with or without assistance, to —_ ures of the: Old Testament in the 
original language with intelligence and Preface. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
835 
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ss his edition I have incorporated the numerous corrections which, according to the 
Po invitation held out in the Preface, have been suggested by critics, or kindly sent to me from 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. By C. W. 
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Henry O’Nem, A.R.A. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. Gilbert. 
Crown 8vo, 93. 


NOT TOO LATE: a Story. 


of “ Only George.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


D'AZEGLIO. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MAFrel. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

“ Madame Ricci gave these papers to the world. In Italy, at least, they have been widely 
read and admired ; and they are now published by Count Maffei, in two volumes of racy, 
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book, besides being fresh and winning in its style, is of solid moment in its matter. It is not 
only the record of a noble lite, but the history of a great revolution, and those who wish to 
compognens Ge 5 New Italy should study in these pages the Uld Italy out of which it has been 
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By the Author 
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THE ROMANCE of DUELLING. By A. 


STEINMETZ. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
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POPULAR MANUALS 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 
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HANDY BOOK of METEOROLOGY. By 
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Illustrations, 8s, 6d, 
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Descriptive and Industrial. By Davip Pace, LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised 
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With Engravings, 5s. 
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and GEOLOGY. By Davip Pace, LL.D. Second Edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES at ILFRACOMBE, 
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CoNTENTS : 1, The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. With an Illustration. 
Book III. Chapter 5. An Explosion—2. Tennyson’s Lucretius—3. The Re- 
viewer of the Period—4. At the Academy—5. Summer in the Suburbs. With 
an Illustration—6, A House of Cards: a Novel. BookII. Chapterl. In- 
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worth of Futurity—8. ‘‘ Died, October 4th.”—9, English Photographs. By an 
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Tilustrations—1], The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
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BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
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THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. Russett, LL.D. 3 vols. 
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‘WILLIAM BLACK. 3 vols, [Yow ready. 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


MARTYRS to FASHION: a Novel. 3 vols. 
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WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By 


Mrs. Macquor, Author of “Charlotte Burney,” “Hester Kirton,” &c. 
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NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 


Author of ‘* Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, 
NOTICE.—Next week will be published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By Cuartes H. Ross, 
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MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the Author of “ Archie 


Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c. 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” 
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Illustrations, 
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RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE: Travels 
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&c. By the late Emperor . 8 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy —Charles the Fifth— Philip the 
Second and the Taciturn— Cardinal 6 yn First English 
Revolution—William the Third. By J. Van Prat. Edited by 
Sir EpMunp Heap, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


bw yA5 est, this book is the result of evident thought and Vi 
ch wo cain Thin ts oa the Dest, and that 
characters 0) aries an is son stril us as 

It is very able indeed.”-Saturday Review. x 


y | ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER the TUDORS. 


By H. R. Fox Bourse, Author of “English Merchants,” &c. 2 vols. 
large post 8vo, 21s. 

“Mr. Fox Bourne, already = whe *Memoir of Sir Philip 
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description acquires a fresh interest from the skilful use made by Mr. Bourne of the letters and 
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A NEW EDITION of “THE HEAVENS”: 


an Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By Autoés 
GuILtemin. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 
8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. vale 
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HISTORY of GREECE. By Dr. Ernest 


Curtius. Translated by A. W. Warp, Py Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Vol. I. demy 8vo. lis. 

“ Professor Curtius' ‘inent isa guarantee for the trustworthiness of 
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MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME.  Trans- 
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arts), 16s, 
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THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY. By Watter FarquHar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
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Work). Il. demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole 
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JOUNSON, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d, 
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Sypyry Corron, K.C.B. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 
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THE FIRST STEP in CHEMISTRY. By 


Ronsxt G Professor of Applied Chem . Royal College of Science for Ireland. 


THE ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Crarces Baooxe, M.B., M.A., F.R.S, (Based on the Work of the late 
Br Gouging yt Sixth Edition, much enlarged, fep. 8vo. with 700 Engravings on 


THE INDUCTORIUM, or Induction Coil: 
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ies of beautifu instructive Hewry M. Noap, Ph.D., F.R 
C.8., on Chemistry at St. George's Third Edition, fep. 8yo. 


AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50,000 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANA- 


SIs. By J E. Bowma Edited by C: eo Professor of Practical 
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THE MORBID STATES of the STOMACH 


and DUODENUM, and their Relations to the Diseases of er or 
Fenwick, Lectu urer on Comparative at 

lege; Assistant- to the of London Hospital 
8vo. 10 Lithographic Plates, cloth, 12s. 


ON DROPSY, and its Connexion with Dis- 


eases of the Kidne east, Lungs, and Liver, as well as on some other Diseases of those 
Organs without Dropsy. By W. R. Basnam, M.D., Lay —Ty , and Lecturer on 
Medicine at, the Westminster Hospital. Third Edition, enlarged, 8vo. with 16 Plates, 


DIGESTION: its Disorders and their Treat- 


t. By F. W. Pav sician to, and Lecturer 
Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. &vo. cloth, 8s. 


THE DISEASES of the PROSTATE : their 


Pathology, Treatment. Sir Hexry Tuomeson, F.R.' Extraordinary 
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Edition, “evo. with 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM in RELATION 


to DISEASE of the HEART. By A. W.Banctay, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to St. 
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ON ECZEMA. By Dr. McCatit Anperson, 
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ON UTERINE and OVARIAN INFLAM- 
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VISCERAL and HEREDITARY SYPHILIS. 


By F. Orrent, M.D., M.R.C.P.L., Physician to the City Dispensary. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ON LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, 


and their ‘Drestment by the Scientific ae of Spectacles. By J. Sortneno Wet. 
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King’s CoUcge. ‘Second Edition, 8vo. with Engravings on Wood and Stone, cloth, 6s. 


CURVATURES of the SPINE: their Causes, 
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THE LONDON STUDENT. Edited 


Medics at Charing Cross Medical Cotleg We 
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ON the OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 


and DISORDERS of the MIND. By Foanrs W M. um 
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ON DISEASES of the CHEST: Contributions 
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Treatment of otherwise Incurable or Intractable. 
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